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INTRODUCTION 

THIS  book  is  meant  to  promote  the  conflict  of  the 
spirit  of  Catholicism  with  the  Time-spirit  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  method  has  been  to  choose  a  number  of 
widely  different  subjects,  such  as  music,  economics, 
marriage,  sculpture,  eugenics,  painting,  and  philo 
sophy — live  topics  in  which  the  opposing  tendencies 
are  manifest — to  indicate  the  principle  of  selection 
and  the  principles  of  variation ;  and,  finally,  to 
formulate  a  challenge,  or  rather  invitation,  designed 
to  facilitate  an  adjustment  between  the  new  and 
the  old. 

I  beg  to  thank  the  Editors  of  the  Catholic  World 
and  the  Dublin  Review  respectively  for  kind  per 
mission  to  reproduce  copy. 

The  summary  nature  of  the  last  chapter  would 
seem  to  excuse  me  from  a  lengthy  introduction,  even 
though  it  is  the  fashion  for  writers  to  tell  their 
readers  beforehand  what  their  book  is  all  about. 

"  But  to  pursue  brevity  of  speech,  and  to  avoid 
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nice  declarations  of  things,  is  to  be  granted  to  him 
that  maketh  an  abridgment. 

"  Here  then  we  will  begin  the  narration :  let  this 
be  enough  by  way  of  a  preface :  for  it  is  a  foolish 
thing  to  make  a  long  prologue,  and  to  be  short  in 
the  story  itself"  (2  Mach.  ii.  32,  33). 

THOMAS  J.  GERRARD. 
NEW  HALL, 

CHELMSFORD. 


A   CHALLENGE   TO   THE 
TIME-SPIRIT 

CHAPTER  I 

THE    REAL   ROMANCE   OF   LIFE 

THE  biography  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  was  described 
as  "  high  romance."  The  world  had  seen  only  his 
exterior  life,  and  at  best  had  under-judged  him,  see 
ing  in  him  but  a  hard-working  priest  of  somewhat 
narrow  outlook.  But  this  book,  to  a  large  extent, 
revealed  his  interior  life.  And  it  was  precisely  the 
interior  life,  the  romance  of  his  soul  in  relationship 
to  God,  which  took  the  world  by  surprise  and  com 
pelled  an  admiration  and  sympathy,  where  previously 
criticism,  indifference,  or  antipathy  had  prevailed. 

The  lesson  is  well  worth  emphasizing,  for  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  time-spirit  is  to  obscure  it. 

As  representative  embodiments  of  this  time-spirit 
we  may  take  two  extremes — Leo  Tolstoi  and  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche.  Starting  from  the  same  fallacy  in 
thought,  and  putting  their  principles  into  action, 
they  described  arcs  of  conduct  opposite  to  each  other 
at  every  point.  They  eventually  met  again,  united  in 
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the  same  fallacy  with  which  they  started,  and  which 
each  had  worked  out  to  its  own  logical  and  practical 
absurdity. 

The  mistake  which  both  men  made  was  that  they 
failed  to  take  into  account  man's  real  destiny  and  the 
right  method  of  attaining  it.  The  absurdity  arrived 
at  was  dark  chaos  of  thought  and  ghastly  failure  of 
life. 

Tolstoi  had  lived  the  animal  life  to  satiety.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  will,  strong  passions,  and  even 
strong  intellect.  But  his  faculties  were  not  well 
ordered  in  relationship  to  each  other.  Consequently, 
when  he  had  lived  out  his  lower  life,  when  the  weari 
ness  of  it  all  came  upon  him,  he  knew  not  where  to 
turn  for  rest  and  refreshment.  From  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
he  had  learnt  something  of  the  life  of  Christ,  more, 
however,  of  its  outward  enactment  than  of  its  inward 
meaning.  The  Eastern  Church  is  notoriously  the 
example  of  all  history  of  arrested  development. 
When  cut  off  from  the  true  vine,  the  branches  ceased 
to  be  quickened  by  the  sap  of  life. 

Tolstoi  was  not  too  slow  to  recognize  this.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  to  interpret  anew  the  facts 
which  he  had  learned.  With  a  conceit  which  makes 
one  shudder,  he  affected  to  go  to  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Gospels  there  to  re-discover  the  Christ  Who  had 
been  buried  in  false  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

Unfortunately,  he  took  with  him  all  his  jaded  ex 
periences.  Unfortunately,  therefore,  he  took  with 
him  a  Christ  which  he  had  already  determined  to 
find.  So  in  the  Greek  Gospels  he  saw  the  reflection 
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of  his  own  worn-out  arid  soul.  He  was  so  sick  of  a 
life  of  debauchery,  impurity,  and  crime,  that  he 
wanted  simply  to  rid  himself  of  the  will  to  live  and 
to  think  and  to  do.  Suicide  was  too  small  a  thing 
for  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  big  things.  So  quite 
naturally  he  probed  his  way  to  that  fascinating, 
mental  drug,  the  nothingness  of  the  Buddhist  Nir 
vana.  He  could  not  have  had  a  more  fitting  emblem 
of  his  world-idea  than  that — the  only  religious  one — 
which  adorned  his  room  as  he  lay  dead,  namely,  a 
bust  of  Buddha. 

The  great  idea  which  he  took  from  the  life  of 
Christ  was  the  policy  of  non-resistance.  There  were, 
indeed,  many  things  in  the  life  of  Christ  which  seemed 
to  justify  his  leading  theme.  Christ  did  tell  His 
disciples  to  sell  all  and  follow  Him.  The  rich  should 
hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Father, 
mother,  wife,  children,  yea,  and  one's  own  life,  must 
be  left  in  order  to  be  Christ's  disciple.  Hand  must 
be  cut  off  and  eye  plucked  out  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 
"  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  him 
self,  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  Me." 

Yet  what  a  difference  between  this  asceticism  and 
that  of  Buddha  !  Both  Christ  and  Buddha  preached 
a  doctrine  of  renunciation,  but  each  with  a  different 
motive.  Christ  taught  renunciation  of  a  lower  life  in 
order  that  the  limited  powers  of  the  soul  might  be 
free  for  a  higher  life.  What  He  took  away  He  would 
restore  a  hundredfold.  Buddha  taught  the  renuncia 
tion  of  all  life,  because,  as  he  said,  life  was  bad  in 
itself  and  the  source  of  all  misery.  Animal  life,  in 
tellectual  life,  moral  life,  all  were  the  cause  of  pain. 
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There  was  only  one  heaven  to  be  sought  for,  the 
Nirvana  of  eternal  unconsciousness. 

Tolstoi  with  his  left  hand  laid  hold  on  some  of 
the  external  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  with 
his  right  hand  laid  hold  on  the  internal  motive  of 
Buddha. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  he  had  a  wife  and 
family  who  laid  both  hands  on  his  landed  property 
and  his  literary  copyrights.  They  prevented  him 
from  renouncing  the  stewardship  of  his  possessions 
to  the  extent  of  rendering  himself  a  burden  to  the 
community.  They  at  any  rate  were  practical  enough 
to  distrust  a  theory  which  was  based  neither  on 
authority  flbr  on  experience.  He  tried  as  a  last  re 
source  to  run  away  from  this  hindrance  to  the  realiza 
tion  of  his  ideal.  His  intention,  however,  was  not 
to  go  into  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  live  all  by  him 
self,  but  rather  to  the  community  life  of  an  Orthodox 
monastery.  But  death  overtook  him  on  the  way  and 
deprived  him  of  this  small  measure  of  imagined  con 
solation.  His  body  was  carried  back  to  his  ancestral 
home,  where  it  was  laid  out,  as  we  have  said,  under 
the  shadow  and  blessing  of  the  Lord  Buddha. 

From  Leo  Tolstoi  the  pendulum  swings  to  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche.  Tolstoi  rejected  authority  for  the 
sake  of  no  life  ;  Nietzsche  rejected  authority  for  the 
sake  of  licentious  life.  Kant  had  muddled  the  sources 
of  thought  by  his  distinction  between  the  appearance 
of  a  thing  and  the  thing  in  itself.  The  mind  could 
know  nothing,  he  declared,  of  things  in  themselves, 
but  only  of  their  appearances.  Schopenhauer  saw 
the  moral  chaos  which  must  follow  from  such  a 
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doctrine,  and  so  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the 
blank  pessimism  with  which  the  moral  life  became 
enshrouded.  The  world  was  hopelessly  bad.  Schopen 
hauer,  too,  leaned  towards  Buddhism  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evil.  The  "  will  to  live  "  was  the  cause  of  all 
pain.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  was  to  be  rid 
of  life,  to  plunge  oneself  into  the  pessimism  of  utter 
negation. 

Nietzsche  followed  Schopenhauer  for  a  time.  But 
he  was  keen  enough  to  see  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  such  selfless  ideals  making  any  impression  on 
Western  civilization.  So  Nietzsche  broke  away  from 
Schopenhauer.  He  failed,  however,  to  see  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  noble  selfishness,  a  selfishness 
which  sacrifices  one's  lower  interests  for  the  sake  of 
the  higher,  a  selfishness  which  sacrifices  the  lonely 
self  in  order  to  find  a  richer  self  in  being  a  member 
of  a  social  body. 

Blind  to  this  higher  life,  Nietzsche  had  no  course 
open  to  him  but  to  declare  for  absolute  brutal  selfish 
ness.  Let  us  simply  follow  our  instincts  and  do  just 
as  we  like.  Let  us  only  exert  the  will  to  power,  and 
by  this  activity  shall  we  emerge  out  of  man  into 
superman.  It  is  only  weakness  which  shows  pity 
on  the  feeble  and  suffering.  Let  all  weak  things  be 
crushed.  Let  only  the  strong  prevail. 

Thus  did  Nietzsche  herald  himself  as  "the  great 
Immoralist." 

"  Beyond  good  and  evil."  Without  defining  strictly 
what  he  meant  by  this  aphorism,  he  said  that  only 
slaves  were  fit  for  law.  If  man  must  attain  to  super 
man,  he  must  not  be  bound  down  by  any  law,  not 
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even  by  the  law  of  reason.  Metaphysic  was  but  a 
device  for  the  enslavement  of  morals.  Religion  was 
but  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  superman. 

Nietzsche  ended  his  days  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Whether  his  philosophy  was  a  result  of  his  lunacy,  or 
his  lunacy  a  result  of  his  philosophy,  we  need  not 
stay  to  inquire.  Whichever  alternative  we  choose, 
the  lesson  is  the  same.  Tamper  with  the  founda 
tions  of  thought,  and  then,  no  matter  which  way  we 
take,  the  end  thereof  is  the  madhouse.  If  there  can 
be  pure  subjectivism  in  thought,  why  not  also  in 
conduct  ?  If  there  is  only  relative  truth,  why  not 
only  relative  goodness  ?  Yes,  why  not  ?  So  what 
ever  else  the  superman  is  or  is  not,  he  is  this :  a  law 
unto  himself,  a  man  who  acts  upon  impulse  and  with 
out  a  reason.  He  is  exactly  such  a  man  as  a  benign 
Government  to-day  takes  care  of  in  a  padded  room. 

Nevertheless,  both  Tolstoi  and  Nietzsche  have 
made  an  impression  on  their  age.  The  one  has  been 
called  the  most  prominent  figure  in  Europe  in  our 
time ;  the  other,  the  greatest  European  event  since 
Goethe.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  such 
notoriety.  Literary  ability  counts  for  something. 
The  fact,  too,  that  each  had  a  revolutionary  pro 
gramme  attracted  much  attention.  But  these  things 
are  in  themselves  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
influence  of  the  two  philosophers.  The  soil  upon 
which  their  teaching  fell  must  have  been  wanting  in 
something. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Western  world  is  getting 
tired  of  the  emasculated  Christianity  of  the  Refor 
mation,  and  satiated  with  the  quest  for  material 
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pleasure  which  has  been  its  offspring.  Nay,  even  in 
the  Eastern  world  there  is  a  movement  towards  a 
system  of  thought  in  which  activity  and  life  is  the 
goal  of  existence  rather  than  sleep  and  death.  East 
and  West  alike  are  beginning  to  realize  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  that  the  life  which 
is  true  life  is  the  life  of  spirit.  In  all  the  turmoil 
man  wants  a  contented  peace.  But  true  peace  is 
tranquillity  with  order  ;  whereas  the  peace  which 
Nietzsche  and  Tolstoi  have  proposed  is  the  peace  of 
disorder.  Both  have  tried  to  do  away  with  law,  the 
one  by  universal  resistance,  the  other  by  universal 
non-resistance.  The  romance  which  was  intended 
for  tragedy  has  become  comedy.  Extremes  have 
met  and  kissed  each  other. 

In  contrast  to  Nietzsche  and  Tolstoi  we  may  set 
the  figure  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He,  too,  felt  the 
need  which  they  felt,  namely,  that  of  rising  above 
the  sordid  life  of  a  fallen  nature.  He  felt  the  triviality 
of  worldly  ideals.  Neither  the  "  will  to  sleep,"  nor  the 
"  will  to  live,"  nor  the  "will  to  power,"  were  enough  for 
him.  They  were  not,  therefore,  bad  and  to  be  rejected. 
They  were  to  be  used  as  stepping-stones  to  the  higher 
life  of  the  Spirit,  the  will  to  know  and  to  love  God. 
In  this  he  sought  and  found  a  lasting  happiness. 

St.  Thomas,  although  a  monk,  had  a  wide  experi 
ence  of  the  world.  He  had  imperial  blood  in  his 
veins  to  begin  with.  As  a  boy  he  had  known  the 
quiet  life  of  the  cloister  in  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino.  Thence  he  had  been  driven  by  the  troops 
of  the  Emperor  to  Naples,  where  he  enjoyed  five 
years  of  University  life.  A  year  in  gaol  afforded  him 
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leisure  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  works 
of  Aristotle.  From  Naples  he  went  to  Cologne, 
where  he  studied  as  a  pupil  of  Albert  the  Great. 
Here,  too,  he  was  brought  into  touch  with  the 
Rhineland  mystics.  When  Albert  the  Great  was 
transferred  to  Paris,  Thomas  went  with  him.  Paris 
was  famous  as  a  school  of  extreme  rational  specula 
tion.  Thomas  faced  the  rigors  of  this,  first  as  pupil 
and  afterwards  as  professor.  Nor  did  he  escape  the 
trial  of  ecclesiastical  censorship.  We  know,  too, 
that  whilst  at  Paris  he  paid  a  visit  to  London,  and 
was  present  at  a  chapter  of  the  Order,  held  at  Hoi- 
born.  He  had  the  chance  of  becoming  Abbot  of  the 
greatest  monastery  in  the  Church,  and  had  the  honour 
of  being  named  for  an  archbishopric.  Both  Kings 
and  Popes  chose  him  for  their  counsellor. 

Although  possessed  of  a  wide  experience  of  the 
world,  his  experience  of  himself  was  something  wider 
and  deeper.  He  was  an  expert  in  prayer  and  study. 
His  knowledge  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective 
worlds  was  extremely  well  balanced.  His  wisdom 
was  nourished  proportionately  from  without  and 
from  within.  No  wonder  his  genius  found  a  sym 
pathy  with  the  genius  of  Aristotle.  The  two  minds 
alike  had  an  overwhelming  trust  in  the  philosophy  of 
common  sense. 

The  first  fact  of  this  common-sense  philosophy 
was  the  unity  of  the  human  person.  St.  Thomas 
did  not  regard  pure  reason  as  an  entity  shut  up  in  a 
box  by  itself ;  nor  will  as  something  organically  dis 
tinct  and  having  only  a  mechanical  communication 
with  the  reason  ;  nor  sensation  as  something  which 
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was  a  mere  hindrance  to  thought  and  volition.  He 
regarded  these  faculties  as  powers  of  the  one  whole 
man.  It  was  the  man  who  thought,  willed,  and  felt, 
and  the  faculties  by  which  he  did  these  things  were 
but  powers  of  one  organic  being.  The  man  was  not 
the  intellect,  the  intellect  was  not  the  will,  the  will 
was  not  the  man :  but  intellect,  will,  and  feeling  in 
organic  dependence  on  one  another,  each  acting 
according  to  its  own  nature  as  part  of  the  nature  of 
the  whole  man.  On  this  point  St.  Thomas  antici 
pated  the  findings  of  modern  biology. 

Consequently  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  by  Kant  could  not  possibly  be  difficulties  to 
him.  He  did  not  attempt  to  examine  the  facts  of 
experience  with  pure  reason  alone.  He  went  to 
them  with  his  whole  personality.  Approaching  them 
in  this  way  he  could  not  but  be  convinced  of  the 
difference  between  himself  and  the  outside  world. 
The  subject  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  object. 
This  was  the  primary  announcement  of  his  own 
personality.  He  would  not  condescend  to  prove 
it,  because  it  was  as  certain  to  him  as  his  own 
existence. 

Being  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  outer  world, 
he  argued  from  that  to  the  existence  of  God.  He 
knew  that  he  himself  was  alive  and  in  movement. 
He  knew  that  there  was  movement  in  the  world. 
That  movement  could  only  come  from  One  Who  was 
immovable. 

Taking  his  stand  on  the  three  facts,  himself,  the 
world,  and  God,  he  could  take  an  optimistic  view  of 
life.  He  was  on  bed-rock,  and  he  could  look  the 
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future  in  the  face  joyously.  With  his  mind  he  could 
be  certain  about  truth,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
truth  was  to  be  found  happiness.  Since  everything 
had  been  created  by  God,  everything  was  good.  All 
being  is  good,  and  the  more  being  a  thing  has  in  it, 
the  better  it  is.  Better  to  be  a  tree  than  a  stone ; 
better  a  brute  than  a  tree ;  better  a  man  than  a 
brute.  And  so,  too,  in  the  life  of  man,  the  vegetative 
life  is  good,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the 
digestion  of  food  ;  the  animal  life  is  better,  seeing, 
hearing,  and  feeling ;  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
aesthetic  life,  all  which  we  regard  as  mere  psychic 
life,  is  still  better ;  but  the  highest  of  all  is  the  spirit 
life,  that  life  in  which  all  the  other  vital  functions 
and  faculties  are  subordinated  and  directed  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  spirit  living  in  communion  with 
God.  St.  Thomas  was  opposed  tooth  and  nail  to  all 
philosophy  which  tended  to  limit  life  as  something 
evil  in  itself.  He  was  opposed  tooth  and  nail  to  all 
philosophy  which  made  the  enjoyment  of  natural  life, 
even  in  its  highest  forms  of  knowledge  and  love,  the 
goal  of  human  happiness  and  the  fulness  of  human 
life. 

In  order,  however,  to  get  beyond  the  joy  of  natural 
truth  and  natural  goodness  he  had  need  of  other 
textbooks  than  those  of  Aristotle.  He  had  recourse 
chiefly  to  the  writings  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul. 
With  the  aid  of  these  he  was  able  to  carry  his 
principle  to  a  higher  plane.  If  happiness  is  the  joy 
and  contentment  at  the  sight  of  truth,  then  the 
keenest  zest  of  life  must  be  the  happiness  of  seeing 
the  unveiled  substance  of  God. 
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St.  John  had  had  a  deep  experience  of  life.  He 
had  seen  the  effect  of  heresy  in  limiting  life  by 
generating  a  false  asceticism.  Through  the  medium 
of  the  historic  Christ  he  had  caught  the  fire  of 
eternal  love  which  had  kindled  his  life  into  one 
contemplative  glow.  From  the  fulness  of  this  ex 
perience  and  in  his  extreme  old  age  he  wrote  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

The  historic  Christ  was  the  very  Incarnation  of 
Him  Who  is  pre-eminently  Spirit,  for  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  they  that  adore  Him  must  adore  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ;  of  Him  Who  is  pre-eminently  Light, 
for  "  that  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  there  is  no  dark 
ness";  of  Him  Who  is  pre-eminently  Love,  since 
"  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is 
charity." 

Contrasted  with  the  Incarnation  of  Spirit,  Light, 
and  Love  is  the  world  of  darkness,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  shut  out  love.  Just  as  love  and  knowledge 
mutually  help  each  other,  so  ignorance  and  hatred 
do  likewise.  "  He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  in  the 
darkness,  and  walketh  in  darkness,  and  knoweth  not 
whither  he  goeth."  But  the  Light  shineth  in  the 
darkness,  even  though  the  darkness  comprehend  it 
not.  The  historic  Christ  is  an  effulgence  of  the 
Light  in  Whom  we  all  have  life.  "  And  of  His  ful 
ness  we  all  have  received,  grace  for  grace." 

The  theme  runs  through  all  St.  John's  writings. 
It  is  visualized  for  us  in  three  magnificent  episodes. 
The  first  is  the  midnight  scene  with  Nicodemus. 
The  distracted  old  man  had  heard  of  the  new  life, 
and  could  not  understand  how  it  could  be.  Yet  it 
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was  to  be  as  real  as  if  a  man  had  actually  entered 
once  more  into  his  mother's  womb  and  been  born 
again.  The  second  is  the  scene  in  the  synagogue  by 
the  lake-side  at  Capharnaum.  Christ's  hearers  were 
perhaps  more  bewildered  than  Nicodemus  had  been. 
Yet  such  a  tremendous  truth  needed  strong  expres 
sion.  So  they  must  bear  to  be  told :  "  Except  you 
eat  the  Flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His 
Blood,  you  shall  not  have  life  in  you.  He  that  eateth 
My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Blood  hath  everlasting 
life."  The  third  scene  is  that  in  the  upper  room 
when  Christ  preached  from  the  familiar  symbol  of 
the  vine :  "  I  am  the  true  vine,  and  My  Father  is 
the  husbandman.  Every  branch  in  Me  that  beareth 
not  fruit  He  will  take  away :  and  every  one  that 
beareth  fruit,  He  will  purge  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth 
more  fruit.  I  am  the  vine,  you  are  the  branches. 
Without  Me  you  can  do  nothing." 

In  the  last  episode  there  is  not  only  a  declaration 
of  the  higher  spirit  life,  and  of  its  oneness  in  Christ 
and  the  Christian,  but  also  of  the  necessity  of  sacri 
ficing  the  poorer  life  for  the  sake  of  the  richer. 

The  organic  unity  of  the  spirit  life  is  more  explicitly 
stated  by  St.  Paul.  With  him  Christ  and  the  Church 
together  make  one  mystical  person.  The  note  of 
personality  carries  with  it  the  most  forcible  expression 
of  organic  unity.  The  life  of  Christ  is  continued 
and  diffused  by  the  Church. 

St.  Paul,  too,  is  most  explicit  in  showing  the  one 
ness  of  this  life  before  and  behind  the  veil,  in  time 
and  in  eternity.  Christ  lived  a  triple  life — the  first 
pre-existent  in  the  spirit  world,  the  second  in 
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humiliation  on  earth,  the  third  in  glorification  once 
more  in  the  spirit  world.  "  Who  being  in  the  form 
of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God. 
But  emptied  Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant. 
...  He  humbled  Himself,  becoming  obedient  unto 
death,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  For  which 
cause  God  hath  exalted  Him  .  .  .  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father." 

And  all  this  was  in  order  that  men  might  enjoy  a 
higher  life.  We  are  reconciled  in  some  mystic  way 
by  His  death  ;  but,  being  reconciled,  we  are  saved 
by  His  life.  "  And  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  The  new  life  is 
simply  the  charity  of  God  manifesting  itself  through 
man.  The  sin  was  organic,  the  remedy  must  be 
organic.  As  the  Godhead  had  a  pleroma  or  comple 
ment  in  Christ,  so  Christ  had  a  pleroma  or  comple 
ment  in  the  Church.  She  is  His  body,  the  plenitude 
of  Him  Who  (thus)  completes  Himself,  an  All  in  all. 
The  Head  without  the  members  were  just  as  much  a 
monstrosity  as  the  members  without  the  Head. 
Through  this  organic  unity  the  individual  promotes 
his  own  spiritual  growth  and  power.  Thus,  and 
only  thus,  is  the  spiritual  ideal  realized ;  no  nebulous 
giant,  nor  yet  a  mere  expert  in  mental  gymnastics, 
but  the  perfect  man  of  the  measure  of  the  age  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ. 

From  Aristotle  St.  Thomas  learnt  that  all  virtues 
were  united  in  prudence.  But  from  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul  he  learnt  that  prudence  must  be  transcended 
by  charity.  Knowledge  was  transcended  by  faith 
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and  hope,  and  all  were  united  in  charity,  the  bond 
of  perfection.  Here,  then,  was  the  main  stream  of 
life  to  which  all  tributaries  flowed,  the  stream  of 
love  which  flowed  both  from  and  to  the  great  Love 
Uncreate.  To  feel  the  thrill  of  that  love  was  the 
supreme  joy  of  life. 

So  highly  romantic  is  this  love  that  it  ennobles 
and  enriches  all  the  creature-loves  and  even  all  the 
self-loves  which  are  subordinate  to  it.  It  is  at  once, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  the  most  perfect  indi 
vidualism  and  the  most  perfect  altruism.  In  sacri 
ficing  ourselves  for  the  higher  claims  of  the  Spirit 
we  are  but  economizing  our  potentialities  of 
enjoyment,  saving  ourselves  for  a  richer  form  of 
spirit  life ;  and  conversely,  in  serving  ourselves 
rightly,  we  are  ministering  to  the  highest  claims  of 
the  Spirit. 

We  require  no  little  courage,  however,  to  make 
such  a  tremendous  experiment  of  life.  Indeed,  it 
were  a  foolhardy  venture  did  we  not  have  a  firm 
groundwork  to  start  from  and  a  sure  and  certain 
goal  to  aim  at.  St.  Thomas  provides  the  one  with 
his  philosophy  and  the  other  with  his  theology. 
His  philosophy  shows  the  certainty  of  three  gigantic 
and  distinct  facts — self,  the  world,  and  God.  His 
theology  shows  the  supernatural  vision  and  love  of 
the  spirit  life,  an  enigmatic  vision  and  imperfect  love 
whilst  on  the  way,  but  a  clear  vision  and  a  perfect 
love  in  the  fatherland.  This  is  the  key  to  the  riddle 
of  life  and  the  mystery  of  Redemption.  "  I  am 
come  that  they  may  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
abundantly." 
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The  sacrifice  of  a  smaller  and  a  poorer  love  for  a 
larger  and  a  greater  one — that  is  the  principle  which 
both  Tolstoi  and  Nietzsche  were  blindly  groping  for 
and  which  both  pathetically  missed.  In  Tolstoi, 
life  is  suppressed  without  a  sufficient  development  of 
the  higher  life.  The  end  to  be  obtained  was  not 
clearly  understood.  In  Nietzsche,  life  is  uncon 
sciously  suppressed,  because  animal  force  is  de 
veloped  at  the  expense  of  psychic  force,  or  psychic 
at  the  expense  of  spiritual.  Hence  we  can  under 
stand  why  the  reading  of  Anna  Karenina  is  so 
wearisome,  and  why  one  closes  the  Kreutzer  Sonata 
before  one  has  finished  it.  Passion  is  regarded  in 
its  material  aspect,  made  an  end  in  itself,  and  con 
sequently  is  never  carried  to  the  higher  planes  of  the 
spirit.  Hence  arises  Tolstoi's  repetition  of  the 
Manichean  heresy  of  "  forbidding  to  marry,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,"  as  if  these 
things  were  bad  in  themselves.  Hence,  too,  springs 
Nietzsche's  worship  of  the  primary  animal  impulse. 
"  To  whom  chastity  is  difficult,"  he  says,  "  it  is  to 
be  dissuaded  lest  it  become  the  road  to  hell — to 
filth  and  lust  of  the  soul."  Whether  the  brute 
instinct  should  lead  to  continence,  to  marriage,  or 
to  sin,  all  was  equally  good,  if  only  the  instinct  were 
followed.  That  such  an  experiment  of  life  should 
end  in  disillusion  and  misery,  if  not  in  madness  and 
hopeless  death,  would  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the 
pitiless  logic  of  facts.  There  may  have  been  a 
semblance  of  romance  in  it  at  the  beginning,  but 
the  end  could  be  nothing  else  but  a  prosaic,  loveless 
disgust. 
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For  really  high  romance  we  must  turn  to  the 
saints  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Catholic  saint 
is  the  only  intelligent  superman,  if  by  superman  we 
mean  a  being  who  has  conquered  the  moral  weak 
nesses  of  human  nature.  The  Catholic  saint  is  the 
one  who  obtains  the  richest  return  of  life  for  the 
renunciations  which  he  makes.  And  why  ?  It  is 
because  he  is  an  expert  in  sanctity,  because  he  is 
a  genius  in  love,  having  proved  to  himself  that  love 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  Relative  and  Transitory, 
but  only  by  the  Absolute  and  Eternal. 

Nor  is  this  higher  love  altogether  dependent  on 
the  quality  of  the  saint's  intellectual  or  physical 
perfection,  nor  yet  on  his  social  environment.  For 
we  have  great  saints  from  every  stage  of  intellectual 
ability,  from  every  rank  of  society.  St.  Thomas 
himself  towers  as  one  of  the  intellectual  giants  of 
all  time.  His  intelligence,  however,  was  always 
ministrant  to  his  love.  He  chastised  his  body  to 
bring  it  into  subjection,  to  make  it  a  fit  instrument 
for  his  understanding  and  devotion;  not,  however, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  weaken  his  intellectual 
power.  The  Blessed  Cure*  d'Ars,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  notoriously  stupid  in  his  theological 
studies.  His  great  love,  however,  seemed  to  bear 
with  it  an  extraordinary  power  of  discernment  in 
spiritual  things,  an  instinctive  intellectual  habit  by 
which  he  could  guide  souls  in  the  intricate  ways 
of  the  higher  love. 

It  has  been  charged  against  the  Catholic  saint 
that  he  is  but  an  exotic  from  the  forcing-house  of 
the  cloister.  The  cloister  truly  has  been  the  home 
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where  many  a  rare  spiritual  plant  has  been  nur 
tured — a  soul  distinguished  rather  for  spiritual  grace 
fulness  than  for  spiritual  robustness.  The  garden 
of  God  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  culture  of  huge 
cedar-trees.  It  is  a  garden  of  grace,  and  grace 
implies  delicacy  as  well  as  strength  of  form.  So 
we  have  our  St.  Benedict,  our  St.  Teresa,  our 
St.  Aloysius,  our  St.  Bruno,  our  Venerable  Bede. 

But  the  world  as  well  as  the  cloister  claims  a 
large  share  of  moral  genius.  There  may  be  a  beggar 
like  Benedict  Joseph  Labre.  We  may  admire  his 
sanctity  without  admiring  the  means  he  took  to 
attain  it.  His  motive  was  right.  At  any  rate,  he 
serves  the  function  of  showing  that  this  spirit  life 
can  flourish  in  the  lowest  dregs  of  society.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  St.  Louis,  King  of  France. 
Nietzsche  asks  for  the  warrior,  and  merely  the 
warrior.  In  St.  Louis,  however,  we  see  the  warrior 
and  the  statesman  raised  to  the  plane  of  heroic 
sanctity.  Both  his  fighting  and  his  statesmanship 
were  kept  subordinate  to  his  love  of  God.  "  Who 
am  I,"  he  would  say,  when  meeting  an  opposing 
army  against  which  he  seemed  to  have  small  hope 
of  victory,  "  who  am  I  but  a  wretched  man  whose 
life  belongs  to  God  ?  He  hath  a  sovereign  right  to 
dispose  of  it  as  pleaseth  Him.  Whether  we  are 
conquerors  or  martyrs,  we  shall  glorify  Him,  either 
by  the  success  of  our  arms  or  by  the  sacrifice  of  our 
lives."  And  when  he  entered  the  conquered  city, 
he  did  so,  not  with  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror,  but 
walking  barefoot  with  his  Queen.  If  other  warrior 
saints  are  wanted,  we  need  only  mention  St.  Edmund 
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(King),  St.  Eustace,  St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  St. 
Oswald  (King),  and  St.  Sebastian. 

Sometimes  we  do  read  of  a  certain  mawkishness 
in  the  saints1  lives,  which  looks  like  a  flaw  both  in 
the  robustness  and  in  the  gracefulness  of  the  per 
fection  of  the  spirit  life.  And  oftentimes  do  we 
see  the  same  mawkishness  in  the  lives  of  pious 
Christians  and  devout  Catholics.  It  is  the  presence 
of  this  softness  which  gives  an  advantage  and  an 
excuse  for  such  a  philosophy  as  that  of  Nietzsche 
in  our  day.  With  regard  to  the  saints,  the  canonized 
saints  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  may  conclude  at 
once  that  the  supposed  weakness  is  not  theirs,  but 
that  of  their  biographers.  This  is  the  day  of 
reinterpreting  the  saints'  lives.  The  Bollandist 
students  are  the  pioneers  of  the  useful  work. 
Father  Delehaye,  in  his  Legends  of  the  Saints, 
has  provided  us  with  a  grammar  of  interpretation. 
Thus,  we  can  read  in  the  life  of  St.  Thomas  that 
when  he  was  a  baby  he  found  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  the  Angelic  Salutation,  and  that 
he  stuck  to  it  when  his  nurse  tried  to  take  it  away ; 
that  he  cried  for  it  when  his  mother  took  it  from 
him ;  and  that  when  she  gave  it  to  him  he  put  it  into 
his  mouth  and  swallowed  it.  But  we  need  not  see 
in  the  episode  a  sign  of  his  future  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God.  That  is  the  suggestion  of  his 
biographer.  What  St.  Thomas  did  was  just  what 
any  normal  healthy  child  would  have  done.  Simi 
larly  we  can  redeem  much  of  the  life  of  St.  Aloysius 
from  the  hands  of  his  biographers.  We  ought  all 
to  read  Father  Martindale's  monographs.  Then  we 
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shall  understand  how  the  saint  has  helped  so  many 
thousands  to  live  clean  lives,  and  how  we  could  not 
see  it  before. 

Still,  in  spite  of  their  biographers,  the  saints  have 
made  their  mark  on  the  world.  Take  one  example, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Compare  him  with  those 
whom  George  Bernard  Shaw  calls  "  our  few  acci 
dental  Supermen" — Goethe,  Shakespeare,  Shelley, 
Cromwell,  Napoleon,  Caesar.  To  whom  should  we 
turn  to  learn  the  grammar  of  happiness  ?  To  whom 
should  we  look  for  the  value  of  life  and  all  its  joys? 
Surely  to  him  who  would  save  the  life  of  a  worm, 
notwithstanding  his  wide  experience  of  all  life, 
natural  as  well  as  spiritual.  Just  listen  to  his  joy 
at  all  creation,  a  joy  which  comes  to  him  only 
because  he  can  relate  all  creation  to  the  Creator : 

"  Praise  be  to  Thee,  my  Lord,  with  all  Thy  creatures, 

Especially  to  my  worshipful  brother  sun, 

The  which  lights  up  the  day,  and  through  him  dost  Thou 
brightness  give; 

And  beautiful  is  he  and  radiant  with  splendour  great  ; 

Of  Thee,  most  High,  signification  gives. 

***** 
' '  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister,  mother  earth, 

The  which  sustains  and  keeps 

And  brings  forth  diverse  fruits  with  grass  and  flowers  bright. 

1 '  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  those  who  for  Thy  love  forgive 
And  weakness  bear  and  tribulation. 
Blessed  those  who  shall  in  peace  endure, 
For  by  Thee,  most  high,  shall  they  be  crowned." 

It  is  St.  Francis'  all-embracing,  joyous  love  which 
even  now  is  drawing  the  love  of  the  world  towards 
him.  It  was  his  universal  sympathy  which  could 
inspire  Dante— -for  had  there  been  no  St.  Francis 
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there  had  been  no  Dante.  But  this  sympathy  was 
vast,  tender,  and  strong  only  because  it  had  God  for 
its  final  motive.  Hear  the  saint's  prayer  to  obtain 
divine  love  :  "  I  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  the 
fiery  and  sweet  strength  of  Thy  love  may  absorb  my 
soul  from  all  things  that  are  under  heaven,  that  I 
may  die  for  love  of  Thy  love,  as  Thou  didst  deign  to 
die  for  love  of  my  love." 

While  insisting  on  spiritual  love  as  the  real 
groundwork  of  the  joy  of  life,  its  substance  and 
essence,  we  must  also  insist  on  spiritual  vision  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  the  highest  degree  of  joy  of 
life.  There  have  been  countless  souls  who  have 
loved  God  and  yet  have  not  attained  to  that  abun 
dant  joy  in  God,  at  least  in  this  world,  which  they 
might  have  done  had  they  had  the  full  light  of 
Catholic  truth. 

A  good  example  of  this  class  is  John  Bunyan. 
He  stands  about  halfway  between  Tolstoi  and  St. 
Thomas.  He  believed  in  and  taught  of  Grace 
Abounding,  and  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  been 
a  source  of  spirit  life  for  thousands.  There  was 
never  any  doubt  as  to  his  rectitude  of  will.  Moved 
by  grace,  he  struggled  on  from  the  City  of  Destruc 
tion  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  Yet  what  needless 
hindrances  and  disappointments  and  sadness  did  he 
suffer  through  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  truth  ! 
He  felt,  for  instance,  that  he  had  not  faith  to  work 
miracles,  and  concluded  therefore  that  he  had  not 
justifying  faith.  He  wanted  a  text  to  support  him, 
such  as  "  None  ever  hoped  in  God  and  was  con 
founded  ";  but  that  was  only  in  the  Apocrypha,  not 
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in  the  Protestant  Bible.  He  was  worried  with  the 
most  commonplace  scruples,  and  had  no  authority 
to  help  him  to  deal  with  them.  He  thought  he  had 
given  an  inward  consent  to  the  thought  of  selling 
his  Master,  and  he  had  no  one  to  explain  to  him  the 
theology  of  full  knowledge,  full  control,  and  full 
consent.  "  I  could  not  now  tell  how  to  speak  my 
words  for  fear  I  should  misplace  them.  Oh,  how 
gingerly  did  I  then  go  in  all  I  did  or  said."  His 
perseverance  through  the  darkness  won  for  him  a 
strong  consolation  at  the  last.  "  Weep  not  for  me," 
were  his  last  words,  "  but  for  yourselves.  I  go  to 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  doubtless 
through  the  mediation  of  His  Son  will  receive  me, 
though  a  sinner,  when  we  shall  ere  long  meet,  to 
sing  the  new  song  and  be  happy  for  ever." 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  had  all  the  subjective 
dispositions  which  would  go  to  make  up  a  saint ; 
but  he  lacked  the  objective  light  which  was  needed 
to  bring  his  dispositions  to  full  maturity  and  fruit- 
fulness.  He  was  without  that  sunshine  which  makes 
the  saint's  life  so  buoyant  and  so  joyous.  And  so  he 
remains  for  all  time  the  embodiment  of  Puritan 
prose  and  sadness. 

Once  again,  then,  we  turn  to  the  Catholic  ideal. 
It  is  the  story  of  love  between  God  and  the  human 
soul.  Renunciation  is  practised  for  the  sake  of  a 
higher  fruition.  In  sacrifice  of  this  kind  there  is 
experienced  the  real  lasting  zest  of  life;  and  the 
greater  the  sacrifice,  so  much  the  keener  is  the  joy  of 
possession. 

Moreover,  the   Catholic   ideal  provides   that  this 
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higher  joy  may  be  reached  either  through  marriage 
or  through  virginity.  In  the  Catholic  ideal  the  con 
tract  of  marriage  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacra 
ment.  The  mutual  love  between  husband  and  wife 
and  child  is  no  mere  carnal  bond  binding  the  family 
to  the  home  on  earth,  but  rather  a  triple  cord  of  the 
invisible  spirit  binding  the  family  to  the  spirit  world. 
In  the  Catholic  ideal  the  vow  of  virginity  cuts  away 
the  joys  of  family  life,  sacrifices  the  honour  and  glory 
of  bringing  children  into  the  world  and  educating 
them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  for  what 
reason  ?  Only  in  order  that  the  spirit  may  be  more 
free  to  foster  the  spirit  life  in  itself  and  in  others. 
What  the  virgin  sacrifices  in  the  joy  and  glory  of 
bodily  generation,  she  gains  a  hundredfold  in  the  joy 
and  glory  of  spiritual  generation. 

Hence  we  find  that  the  finest  of  the  world's  litera 
ture  turns  on  the  mystery  of  virginity.  It  is  the 
young  girl  and  the  young  man  led  by  a  virgin  love 
who  are  the  characters  of  our  noblest  fiction. 
Decadent  novels  treat  rather  of  the  married,  the 
widowed,  and  the  divorced.  But  even  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  virgin  love  which  blossoms  into  marriage,  our 
great  fiction  only  bears  witness  implicitly  to  the  need 
of  making  passion  ever  ministrant  to  the  spirit.  Thus 
John  Ayscough  can  tell  us  that  Heathcliff  in  Wuther- 
ing  Heights  "is  the  one  real  lover  of  literature. 
Catherine  was  not  his  ideal,  his  object,  his  desire. 
Yet  no  one  could  believe  in  Heathcliff  and  not  believe 
in  something  greater.  He  is  a  passion  of  worship, 
not  a  profession  of  it.  Any  decent  person  would  go 
mad  rather  than  believe  that  such  adoration  had  no 
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object.  It  could  not  be  for  nothing,  it  must  have 
been  deserved  somewhere;  nowhere  here,  but  none 
the  less  somewhat  out  of  poor  Heathcliff  s  sight, 
perhaps  out  of  Emily  Bronte's,  though  perhaps  not." 
If  we  want  to  see  the  explicit  relationship  of 
passion  to  the  spirit  world  we  must  turn  to  the 
annals  of  saintship.  Fortunately,  the  deeds  of  the 
saints  speak  for  themselves.  We  can  go  to  the 
quaint  simple  narrations  of  Butler  and  learn  sufficient 
of  the  facts  of  the  saints'  lives  and  through  the  facts 
catch  something  of  their  spirit.  But  there  is  an 
enormous  debt  due  to  the  saints  that  their  stories 
should  be  told  worthily.  However,  a  beginning  has 
been  made.  Francis  Thompson  has  given  us  a 
setting  for  St.  Ignatius,  and  John  Ayscough  has 
revealed  to  us  San  Celestino.  We  want  many  more 
love  stories  of  this  kind.  When  the  saints  are  better 
known,  when  they  are  presented  truthfully  and  grace 
fully,  then  will  be  seen  who  are  the  real  supermen. 
They  are  those  who  have  been  enlightened  by  Catholic 
vision  and  inspired  by  Catholic  love.  They  are  the 
lasting  apologetic  for  the  Catholic  theory  of  life,  for 
they  have  verified  in  their  own  experience  the  truth 
that  a  man  is  a  distinct  personality  in  himself,  that 
he  is  related  to  God  as  a  creature  to  a  Creator,  that 
he  has  been  made  for  God  and  can  rest  only  in  God, 


CHAPTER  II 

MONISM    AND    DECADENCE 

THE  p^valent  theory  which  tends  most  of  all  to 
obscure  that  right  relationship  between  Creator  and 
creature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  real  joy  of 
life,  is  the  theory  of  monism.  This  theory  asserts 
that  there  is  only  one  principle  of  the  universe.  The 
principle  may  be  material,  in  which  case  God  is  ex 
cluded  ;  or  it  may  be  spiritual,  in  which  case  God  is 
identified  with  His  own  creation.  Either  form  of 
the  theory  must  be  a  poison  to  real  happiness,  for 
each  one  tends  to  impair  or  destroy  both  individuality 
and  responsibility.  A  man  cannot  both  sacrifice  his 
individuality  to  the  universe,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  it  for  his  future  enjoyment. 

Here,  then,  is  the  radical  disease  from  which 
modern  thought  is  suffering.  In  denying  a  dualistic 
universe,  in  which  the  Creator  is  transcendently  dis 
tinct  from  the  creature,  it  asserts  that  man  is  self- 
perfectible,  and  that  he  is  a  law  unto  himself.  If 
there  is  no  Supreme  Being  above  nature,  then  there 
is  no  universal  lawgiver  and  ruler.  Or  if  nature  is 
identical  with  God,  then  man,  being  God,  is  his  own 
supreme  lawgiver  and  ruler.  In  both  cases  he  is  un 
able  to  rise  higher  than  himself,  for  he  cannot  give 
what  he  has  not  got. 

24 
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Nor  need  the  monistic  concept  be  altogether 
explicit  in  the  mind  of  the  monist.  There  is  a 
practical,  as  well  as  an  academic,  monism  which 
may  distress,  even  if  it  does  not  seduce,  the  unwary 
man  of  common  sense.  Over  and  over  again  the 
Catholic  working  man  has  been  nonplussed  by  a 
popular  presentment  of  the  fallacy.  He  has  been 
able  to  hold  his  own  on  the  rights  of  property  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  living  wage,  but  he  has  been 
completely  taken  aback  when  told  :  "  Your  aims  are 
no  use  to  us.  They  belong  too  much  to  the  other 
world.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  here  on  earth. 
Your  kingdom  of  heaven  is  fit  only  for  the  angels  and 
the  sparrows." 

Yet  out  of  the  depths  of  the  monist  chaos  a  cry 
is  audible,  a  cry  of  dissatisfaction.  The  notorious 
atheist,  for  instance,  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  writing 
in  his  journal,  The  Clarion,  thus  laments  the 
poverty  of  life  into  which  Socialism  has  already 
fallen  : 

"  Socialism  is  become  too  much  a  matter  of  politics. 
Let  us  beware  lest  we  lose  our  souls. 

"  The  morality  of  our  pastors  and  masters  is 
as  mean  as  their  economics;  the  poor  have 
the  priest  as  well  as  the  capitalist  upon  their 
backs. 

"  Why  does  a  child  steal  toys  or  a  woman  kisses  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  that  ?  There  is  a  hunger  of  the 
soul  as  well  as  a  hunger  of  the  stomach.  Our  moral 
standard  is  debased. 

"  But  do  you  believe  that  labour  politics  are  going 
to  save  our  souls  ?  No.  We  want  political  freedom ; 
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we  want  economic  emancipation  ;  but  we  want  more 
than  these — we  want  a  new  religion. 

"  Human  beings  want  more  than  wages ;  they 
want  life. 

"  Fond  of  a  kiss  and  fond  of  a  guinea. 

"  The  guinea  is  not  enough.  Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone.  A  mere  labour  programme  will  not  save 
our  souls.  A  religion  of  mere  economics  will  not 
save  the  people.  You  may  raise  a  wave  of  enthusiasm 
over  tariff  reform  or  the  Budget,  but  when  you  have 
elected  honourable  members  for  Park  Lane  and  Ber- 
mondsey,  the  wave  will  recede.  Fight  for  a  decade 
for  a  few  beggarly  seats  in  a  house  of  shams,  and  at 
the  end  you  will  still  have  the  *  Song  of  the  Shirt ' 
and  the  '  Bridge  of  Sighs '  to  hurt  and  humble 
you.  .  .  . 

"  What,  then,  will  it  profit  us  if  we  win  the  by- 
elections  and  lose  our  souls  ? 

"  We  want  a  new  religion.  The  Socialism  I 
believe  in  and  work  for  is  a  new  religion.  It  is 
the  religion  of  humanism ;  not  the  religion  of  class 
legislation  and  the  minimum  wage.  We  want 
something  more  than  mere  machines  for  making 
money ;  we  want  to  be  women  and  men — and 
children." 

The  professional  Socialist  has  got  past  the  merely 
mechanical  and  materialist  doctrine  of  Karl  Marx. 
Nevertheless,  that  doctrine  still  retains  a  hold  on 
thousands  of  working  men.  Nor  does  the  professional 
Socialist  fail  to  fall  back  upon  it,  if  he  be  addressing 
a  crowd  in  the  market-place  and  can  thereby 
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appear  to  advantage.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
sterilizing  in  its  effect  on  life.  It  makes  the  days 
long  and  dreary.  Then  the  taste  becomes  so  insipid 
that  something  other  and  better  is  asked  for.  Hu 
manism  is  taken  up  as  a  substitute  for  mechanism. 
That  is  a  better  life,  but  still  not  a  religion.  It  is 
monist  in  principle,  and  so  does  not  recognize  that 
transcendent  God  Who  alone  is  a  sufficient  sanction 
against  the  many  ethical  anomalies  in  the  economical 
world. 

Further,  this  is  the  very  vice  which  has  brought 
Capital  and  Labour  to  such  desperate  grips  as  we  see 
to-day.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  Capital  which 
can  prove  itself  the  most  heartless  tyrant  in  the 
world's  history.  By  raising  the  price  of  the  poor 
man's  food  it  can  produce  an  artificial  famine.  The 
Standard  Oil  Trust  and  its  allies  may  be  cited  as 
example.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  Labour  which 
can  organize  a  strike  in  such  proportions  as  to  para 
lyze  a  whole  country.  Certainly  a  strike  is  a  legiti 
mate  means  by  which  Labour  may  enforce  its  rights. 
But  before  Labour  can  know  when  precisely  it  may 
not  bring  further  pressure  to  bear  on  Capital,  and 
before  Capital  can  recognize  a  similar  duty  towards 
Labour,  there  must  be  some  mutual  acknowledg 
ment  of  a  Supreme  Arbiter.  If  monism  is  to  prevail, 
then  the  contending  parties  may  endeavour  to  post 
pone  the  issue  by  friendly  conversations ;  but  the 
ultimate  way  of  settlement  will  be  an  appeal  to  brute 
force.  The  passions  of  men  here  come  largely  into 
play.  They  can  be  controlled  only  by  intelligent 
wills.  And  if  a  vast  number  of  wills,  intelligent  and 
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free,  are  to  be  reduced  to  harmony  with  each  other, 
it  can  only  be  by  a  mutual  acknowledgment  of  an 
outside  Will  overruling  all. 

I  have  said  there  is  a  practical  monism  as  well  as 
an  academic  one.  The  principle  of  Protestantism 
is  a  variety  of  this.  When  the  visible  vicarious 
authority  of  God  was  rejected,  the  door  was  opened 
for  the  rejection  of  the  invisible  direct  authority  of 
God.  There  is,  indeed,  now  a  Lutheran  sect  in 
Germany  which  has  changed  the  Lord's  Prayer  from 
Vater  unser  to  Unser  Vater,  in  order  to  assert  that 
man  comes  before  God  as  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny. 
Consequently,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  an 
observant  atheism  asking  for  a  higher  life,  albeit  not 
knowing  what  it  asks  ;  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a 
Protestant  subjectivism  professing  its  impotence  to 
save  the  situation. 

Dr.  Inge,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  speaking  lately  on  the  relations  between  his 
Church,  the  Anglican,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  said 
that  the  Anglican  Church  as  an  institution  had  always 
been  disposed  to  truckle  to  the  powers  that  be. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  its  pulpits  rang  with  the 
divine  right  of  Kings.  Now  that  the  masses  were 
becoming  conscious  of  the  power  which  democracy 
put  in  their  hands,  that  same  Church  was  making 
the  most  of  the  obviously  socialistic  leanings  of  her 
Founder,  as  Dr.  Inge  put  it.  Much  of  the  present 
labour  movement  was  opposed  to  Christianity,  Dr. 
Inge  maintained,  and  was  materialistic.  The  work 
ing  man  would  ultimately  find  that  the  leaders  who 
were  promising  him  an  earthly  paradise  at  the 
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end  of  a  flowery  path  were  really  conducting  him 
to  a  premature  hell  at  the  end  of  the  way  of 
blood. 

Now,  if  the  signs  of  decadence  are  so  insistent  in 
the  elemental  experiences  of  life,  in  the  hunger  of 
the  body  and  the  hunger  of  the  soul,  in  economics 
and  in  religion,  much  more  so  are  they  in  the  freer 
experiences  of  life,  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  sculpture, 
painting,  drama,  literature,  music.  Whether  we  call 
the  artist  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  a  poet,  or  a  musician, 
the  quality  of  his  work  will  depend  on  his  artistic 
instincts.  If  these  are  fed  only  from  within,  if  they 
are  the  result  chiefly  of  brooding  over  subjective 
moods,  then  the  work  produced  must  needs  be  im 
poverished.  For  art  is  the  translation  of  ideas  into 
work.  A  rich,  varied,  and  universal  art,  therefore,  can 
only  be  wrought  when  the  mind  of  the  artist  has 
absorbed  much  from  universal  experience.  He  may 
bring  to  his  work  all  the  talent  of  his  native  genius, 
but  his  eccentricities  must  be  corrected  by  refer 
ence  to  the  universal  feeling  and  judgment  of 
humanity. 

Further,  if  the  artistic  instinct  is  to  produce  per 
manent  work,  it  must  be  nurtured  from  the  spirit 
world.  The  function  of  art  is  not  merely  to  describe 
the  material,  but  also  and  chiefly  the  spiritual ;  the 
spiritual,  indeed,  through  the  material.  The  true 
artist,  then,  will  regard  himself,  last  of  all,  as  self- 
perfectible.  He  will  learn  his  technique  in  the  art 
schools.  Even  there  he  will  be  correcting  his  eccen 
tricities  by  reference  to  masters  who  have  plumbed 
the  depths  of  universal  experience.  Then,  when  he 
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leaves  the  schools,  his  progress  as  a  master  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  measure  in  which  he  becomes 
less  provincial  and  more  catholic.  And  communion 
with  the  Infinite  Spirit  will  be  the  source  of  his  finest 
inspirations,  for  God  is  the  archetype  and  origin  of 
everything  that  is  beautiful. 

But  this  is  precisely  what  is  not  observed  in 
modern  art.  To  get  into  some  eccentric  mood, 
rather,  and  to  express  it  somehow  in  one's  chosen 
branch  of  art,  seems  to  be  the  governing  aim. 

An  example  in  the  sphere  of  sculpture  is  that  of 
the  young  American,  George  Grey  Barnard.  He  has 
shown  us  his  intentions  in  words  as  well  as  in  stone. 
His  early  habits  were  formed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
extremely  exaggerated  subjectivism. 

"  I  was  dreadfully  and  habitually  introspective  [he 
says,  speaking  of  his  student  days  in  Paris].  The 
concrete  facts  of  life  meant  little  to  me.  I  was 
steeped  in  the  contemplation  and  considerations  of 
abstraction.  Men,  women,  children,  architecture, 
and  machinery  were  merely  examples  of  lines,  light, 
and  shadow  to  me.  I  was  roused  from  this  state  by 
falling  in  love  with  the  young  woman  who  is  now  my 
wife.  She  took  me  out  of  myself  into  the  real  world 
of  life.  But  for  her  I  might  have  remained  satisfied 
with  watching  the  things  in  which  I  was  interested 
without  trying  to  reproduce  them.  After  meeting 
her  I  ceased  for  ever  to  indulge  my  introspective 
moods." 

This  shifting  of  his  centre  from  the  ego  to  the  nos, 
from  the  first  person  singular  to  the  first  person 
plural,  although  it  brought  him  more  into  touch 
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with  reality,  failed  to  establish  a  communication 
between  him  and  the  spiritual  world.  Whatever  of 
the  universal  he  might  have  gathered  from  Greek  art 
he  wilfully  shut  off  from  himself. 

"  I  saw  [he  says]  that  the  ideal  of  the  Greeks  was 
to  make  gods.  They  created  beautiful  forms,  beautiful 
symbols,  which  they  set  on  pedestals.  But  in  their 
statuary  they  stopped  short  deliberately  at  anything 
that  was  individual  or  characteristic  of  humanity.  The 
day  of  the  gods  is  past.  This  is  the  day  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  people,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  people, 
that  I  want  to  fix  in  sculpture.  They  say :  What  is  the 
use  of  making  statues  ?  Everything  has  been  done. 
I  answer,  No.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
sculpture.  All  humanity  is  waiting  to  be  expressed 
in  bronze  and  stone." 

So,  too,  we  have  now  to  suffer  the  perpetrations 
of  post-impressionism  and  futurism.  Corot,  in 
giving  a  new  accent  to  the  subjective  side  of  art,  bid 
fair  to  provide  a  pleasing  relief  from  the  exaggerated 
realism  into  which  it  had  fallen.  But,  alas  !  his  fol 
lowers  drifted  with  the  time-spirit.  They  were  not 
content  with  giving  expression  to  some  impression 
received  from  without.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
taking  some  external  beautiful  reality  and  reading  into 
it  something  of  their  own  reflections.  They  wanted 
to  create  things  irrespective  of  objective  truth. 
Hence  they  had  not  the  patience  to  wait  until  they 
knew  their  technique.  The  vagueness  and  barren 
ness  of  morbid  subjective  moods  could  be  represented 
by  a  blur  and  a  smudge,  and  a  blur  and  a  smudge 
they  painted. 
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In  the  realm  of  literature  we  need  only  mention 
the  tribe  of  writers  who  count  Emile  Zola  and 
Anatole  France  as  their  more  luminous  stars. 

The  symptoms  of  the  drama  are  Ibsen,  Shaw, 
Pinero,  Galsworthy,  Barker,  and  Brieux.  The 
decadent  movement  began  in  1889,  when  The  Doll's 
House  was  produced.  It  would  seem  to  have 
reached  the  utmost  limit  in  Man  and  Superman. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  feeling  that  Shaw  is 
becoming  played  out.  His  brilliant  style  insures  him 
the  success  which  is  his.  But  style,  however  brilliant, 
soon  palls  if  it  be  not  the  vehicle  of  truth  and  good 
ness  ;  since  the  intellect  was  made  for  truth  and  the 
will  for  the  good.  There  is  just  a  modicum  of  truth 
and  goodness  in  Shaw's  work,  and  this  it  is  which 
serves  as  substance  to  support  his  style.  He  does, 
for  instance,  lay  bare  crying  evils.  But  he  does  not 
suggest  the  right  remedies.  He  will  empty  the 
water  out  of  a  dirty  bath,  but  he  will  also  empty  the 
baby  out  with  it. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  semblance  of  truth  in 
Shaw's  proposal — and  the  idea  runs  through  the 
whole  of  modern  decadent  thought — that  a  man 
shall  realize  himself  by  conquering  his  environment. 
But  when  we  see  the  idea  being  worked  out  in 
practice,  we  observe  that  it  is  fraught  with  the  most 
subtle  of  psychological  fallacies.  The  natural  im 
pulse  of  conduct  may  derive  its  motive  power  either 
from  the  rational  will  or  from  a  blind  passion.  In 
the  effort  to  attain  to  superman  no  such  distinction 
is  made.  If  a  man  wants  a  thing,  let  him  get  it 
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honestly  if  he  can,  only  let  him  get  it.  The  exagger 
ated  subjectivism  of  the  day  takes  account  only  of 
the  subjective  mood  of  the  moment.  But  the  mood 
of  the  moment  is  only  too  frequently  the  flame  of 
passion.  When  that  is  ablaze  the  intellect  is 
darkened  and  the  will  weakened.  If  it  be  allowed 
to  have  its  way  habitually,  the  intellect  and  the  will 
gradually  lose  their  keenness  and  become  atrophied. 
Thus  is  life  poisoned  at  the  wells.  Not  only  is  the 
transcendent  Guide  and  Ruler  disowned,  but  the  very 
instruments  of  perfectibility  are  cast  aside.  Sensuality, 
having  become  the  norm  of  conduct,  drags  every 
sphere  of  human  life  down  to  its  own  brutish 
level. 

Turning  to  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  the  figure 
which  seems  to  demand  our  first  attention  is  that  of 
Professor  Henri  Bergson.  He  is  really  the  giant 
among  the  moderns.  He  is  supple  to  perfection. 
He  has  glided  through  the  whole  regiment  of  heavy 
Germans,  von  Kant  bis  Nietzsche,  wielding  a  rapier  as 
he  passed.  But  his  very  lithesomeness  has  beguiled 
him  into  some  of  the  worst  fallacies  of  exaggerated 
subjectivism. 

With  him  the  faculty  of  philosophy  is  not  intelli 
gence,  but  a  kind  of  intuition  which  is  but  a  develop 
ment  of  animal  instinct.  With  him  freedom  is  not 
a  choice  between  alternatives  proposed  by  the 
intelligence,  but  some  creative  act,  the  result  of  the 
whole  of  a  man's  character,  and  falling  from  him 
like  over-ripe  fruit.  With  him  the  evolution  of  the 
world  does  not  take  place  according  to  any  precon- 
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ceived   plan,  and   not   even    God   can    foresee    the 
future : 

"  Where  lies  the  land  to  which  the  ship  would  go  ? 
Far,  far  ahead  is  all  her  seamen  know." 

Apply   now   the    foregoing   doctrine   to   conduct. 
Man  is  simply  bound  down  by  his  subjective  moods 
and  imaginings.     His  efforts  to  realize  himself  or  to 
evolve  into  something  better  are,  at  most,  impulses 
of  the  mood  he  is  in  for  the  time  being.     If  there  is 
no  final  purpose  for  which  he  is  made,  how  can  he 
strive  to  attain  it  ?     If  there  is  no  pre-determined 
end  for  which  he  must  strive,  how  is  he  to  select 
suitable  means  and  reject  hindrances  ?    How  is  man 
to  know  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  if  he  has  not 
an  unchanging  standard  by  which  to  judge  ?    Refuse 
to  accept  teleology  or  a  final  purpose  in  life,  and 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  follow  whim  and  fancy. 
Whim  and  fancy,  however,  ever  tend  to  minister  to 
the  sensual  part  of  man.     If  a  man  is  a  law  to  him 
self,  he  will  choose  that  which  satisfies  his  animal 
appetites.      The   due   order   of  his   nature   will   be 
reversed,     intelligence     and     volition    being    made 
ministrant    to   passion.      Perhaps   a   comparatively 
few  men,  whose  profession  compels  them  to  exercise 
their  intellects,  may  be  able  to  keep  their  intellects 
uppermost ;  but  for  the  multitudes  the  theory  spells 
nothing  else  but  self-indulgence,  and  consequently 
racial  decadence. 

The  intimate  connection  between  monism  and 
exaggerated  subjectivism  is  seen  most  explicitly, 
perhaps,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  new  theology.  Thus 
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the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  preaching  on  the  prologue 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  identifies  the 
logos  with  Jesus,  or  at  least  considers  that  He  was!  in 
a  special  way  an  incarnation  of  the  logos  or  eternal 
Word  of  God.  '  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory 
as  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth.'  This  assertion  amounts  to  nothing  less 
than  saying  that  Jesus  made  the  world  and  every 
thing  in  it,  that  He  was  the  source  and  sustenance 
of  every  human  life,  and  that  when  He  Himself  took 
flesh  and  became  a  dweller  in  the  midst  01  human 
kind,  He  did  so  with  the  special  object  of  helping 
those  who  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  evil 
inherent  in  material  existence.  .  .  .  This  is  a  most 
stupendous  assertion  when  we  come  to  look  into 
what  it  really  means.  Can  it  possibly  be  true  ?  The 
Christian  Church  has  accepted  it  as  true,  but  can 
we  reasonably  admit  it  to  be  true  in  any  intelligible 
sense  which  relates  it  to  experience  and  illuminates 
our  destiny  ?  I  may  as  well  say  quite  frankly  that  I 
should  not  feel  obliged  to  believe  it  merely  because 
it  was  written  here  (pointing  to  the  Bible).  .  .  . 
But  it  is  not  false ;  it  is  true,  although  the  truth  of 
it  is  larger  than  we  are  at  present  able  to  realize. 
It  is  this :  There  is  no  life  that  is  not  in  some  degree 
an  expression  of  the  eternal  Word.  What  has  been 
seen  to  be  grandly  and  centrally  true  of  Jesus  is  true 
also  in  some  measure  of  the  humblest  thing  that 
breathes  in  God's  wide  universe.  But  in  a  higher 
sense  it  is  truer  of  man  than  of  the  lower  creation  ; 
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all  life  that  comes  to  self-consciousness  is  a  ray  of 
the  eternal  wisdom,  a  spark  from  the  eternal  fire. 
The  Word  has  been  made  flesh  in  you  and  me  as 
well  as  in  our  Lord  and  Master;  the  difference 
between  us  and  Him  is  one  not  of  kind  but  of  degree"* 

Yet  Mr.  Campbell  asserts  that  he  is  not  a  pan 
theist.  He  does,  however,  admit  that  he  is  a 
monist ;  so  we  will  not  quarrel  over  words.  The 
fact  is  that  he  feels  that  a  pantheistic  theology  is  no 
guide  for  moral  conduct.  If  every  man  alive  is 
essentially  the  Word  made  flesh,  then  every  man 
alive  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  is  responsible  to  no 
one  for  his  conduct.  If  he  chooses  to  steal,  for 
instance,  all  he  need  do  to  justify  himself  is  to  say: 
"  I  am  the  eternal  Word,  and  without  me  is  nothing 
made  that  is  made.  All  things  therefore  are  mine. 
What  I  take  therefore  for  my  own  use  is  my  own, 
and  cannot  be  theft." 

But,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  New  Theologians  have 
not  been  going  long  enough  to  carry  their  premises 
to  practical  and  ultimate  conclusions.  The  younger 
thinkers  already  begin  to  see  the  inconvenient 
absurdities  with  which  the  doctrine  is  fraught. 
Whilst  themselves  are  well  on  the  move  away  from 
the  old  landmarks,  they  are  on  the  alert  against 
drifting  altogether  in  the  stream  with  Mr.  Campbell. 
They  speak  of  him  in  this  wise :  His  philosophy  is 
pantheistic,  whilst  his  theology  is  theistic. 

This  aphorism  holds  the  answer  to  the  difficulties 
against  our  thesis.  How  is  it  that  monist  systems 
have  seemed  to  flourish  ?  And  how  is  it  that  dualist 

*  Christian  Commonwealth,  October  18,  1911. 
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systems  have  fallen  into  decadence?  It  is  because 
that,  in  conduct,  neither  monist  nor  dualist  was 
wholly  consistent  with  his  professed  principles. 
Man  was  made  for  a  double  good,  his  own  particular 
good,  and  the  universal  good.  His  highest  particular 
good,  however,  was  to  be  obtained  by  subordinating 
it  to  the  universal  good.  Let  a  man  strive  for 
either  of  these  ends  apart  from  the  other,  and  his 
effort  must  issue  in  a  confusion  both  of  thought  and 
of  conduct.  If  he  strives  for  the  particular  good 
alone,  he  fails  to  understand  himself,  for  so  many  of 
his  particular  aims  have  their  meaning  only  in 
regard  to  their  final  aim.  A  blind  eye,  for  instance, 
is  a  complete  failure  with  regard  to  its  particular 
purpose.  But  it  may  save  a  man  from  the  gallows 
or  from  hell  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
strives  for  the  universal  good  alone,  he  becomes 
merely  a  more  inflated  ego.  Translating  his  desire 
into  action,  he  must  try  to  make  the  world  fit  on  to 
him  rather  than  make  himself  fie  into  the  world.  In 
either  case  he  is  radically  a  monist,  and  in  either 
case  he  comes  to  grief.  It  is  in  serving  ourselves 
rightly  that  we  do  the  best  thing  for  others,  and 
contribute  the  largest  share  to  the  universal  good. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  dualist 
system  coming  to  naught  through  the  intrusion  of 
practical  monism  is  that  of  the  Greek  culture. 
Almost  throughout  its  history  Greek  religion 
remained  dualist,  ranging  from  a  highly  variegated 
polytheism  to  a  much  simplified  theism.  It  stirred 
the  imagination  and  the  emotion  of  the  people  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  an  art  and  a  drama 
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unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  other 
age  or  race  can  boast  of  genius  like  that  of  Homer, 
^schylus,  Aristophanes,  Demosthenes,  Pheidias, 
Mnesikles,  and  Iktinos.  Then  that  outburst  of 
aesthetic  enthusiasm  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
intellectual  activity.  The  mind  reflected  on  experi 
ence.  The  outcome  was  the  work  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle. 

Yet,  side  by  side  with  excellence  in  the  artistic 
and  intellectual  spheres  of  life,  there  was  always  a 
low  tone  of  morality.  Nay,  the  Greeks  had  no 
moral  code  at  all.  Each  man  followed  his  own 
inclinations,  sacrificing  every  ethical  instinct  for  the 
sake  of  intellectual  and  artistic  form.  His  morals 
were  strictly  monist. 

The  human  spirit  could  not  bear  to  be  cleft  thus, 
as  it  were,  with  a  hatchet.  The  human  spirit  is 
organically  at  one  with  itself,  and  if  the  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  faculties  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
moral  faculty,  they  must  needs  fall  into  decadence. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  happened  with  the  Greeks. 
Socrates  was  killed,  and  Plato  left  Athens  in  disgust. 
The  majestic  simplicity  of  the  finest  sculpture  gave 
way  to  florid  and  flaccid  banality.  The  lofty  spirit 
of  the  best  tragedy  gave  way  to  neurotic  senti 
mentality.  Never  in  the  history  of  mankind  did  the 
fallacy  of  self-perfectibility  work  itself  out  to  such 
utter  absurdity. 

The  Church,  however,  has  saved  some  precious 
salvage  from  the  wreck.  St.  Augustine  has  taken 
Plato's  Republic  and  transformed  it  into  the  City  of 
God.  Plato  had  tried  hard  to  work  out  a  doctrine 
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of  a  transcendent  God,  who  should  be  so  infinitely 
beautiful  as  to  be  infinitely  lovable.  But  that 
accomplishment  was  only  to  be  effected  by  one  who 
had  other  light  to  guide  him  than  that  of  mere 
reason.  This  was  the  privilege  of  Augustine,  who, 
after  much  moral  tribulation  and  purification,  at 
last  grasped  the  true  eros  doctrine  and  exclaimed : 
"  Too  late  have  I  loved  Thee,  O  Ancient  Beauty  ?" 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  has  taken  practically  the 
whole  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  has  trans 
formed  it  into  the  official  philosophy  of  the  Church. 
And  here  we  have  the  true  antidote  against  monism 
and  the  decadence  which  inevitably  follows  in  its  train. 

The  system  begins  with  the  ego  certainly.  Man's 
first  intuition  is  his  own  identity.  He  is  himself  and 
not  another.  A  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time.  The  outward  world,  too,  is  normally 
what  it  appears  to  be.  It  is  not  a  kaleidoscopic 
picture-show,  the  creation  of  man's  subjective 
moods.  It  is  an  objective  reality.  Being  as  certain 
of  that  as  he  is  of  his  own  identity,  man  can 
argue  from  the  existence  of  the  world  to  the  exist 
ence  of  a  transcendent  God.  The  flux  of  the 
universe  is  evident.  That  in  itself  is  a  proof  of 
a  being  who  is  immovable  and  uncaused.  The 
uncaused  God,  however,  must  be  the  Cause  of  all 
the  finite  good  that  is.  He  is  present  everywhere  by 
His  essence,  presence,  and  power.  This  presence, 
moreover,  is  an  effective  loving  presence,  loving  all 
things,  loving  us,  and  causing  us  to  love  what  He 
loves. 

Here,  then,  is  the  secret  of  that  double  tendency 
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which  we  all  more  or  less  feel  within  us.  If  God  is 
exciting  us  to  love  what  He  loves,  we  have  the  double 
inclination  to  love  both  the  self  and  the  non-self. 
In  the  professedly  selfish  monist  the  instinct  cannot 
find  adequate  expression,  because  he  has  set  a  veil 
upon  his  heart  and  blotted  out  the  chief  object  of 
love.  In  the  monist  professing  to  be  altruistic,  it 
cannot  find  adequate  expression,  because  his  altruistic 
enthusiasm  is  but  a  phase  of  exalted  confusion.  Not 
being  explicitly  aware  of  the  relations  between  the 
self  and  the  non-self,  he  cannot  order  his  love  aright. 
In  the  scholastic,  however,  dualism  is  all-insistent, 
and  consequently  an  ineradicable  optimism.  Omne 
ens  est  bonum.  Every  being  is  good,  and  each  higher 
stage  of  being  is  better  than  the  lower  one,  because 
there  is  more  being  in  it. 

More,  the  scholastic,  sees  in  the  transcendent  will 
of  God  the  power  to  endow  human  nature  with  an 
obedient  capacity  to  be  raised  to  a  good  surpassingly 
higher  than  its  own  highest  natural  good.  Dim 
reason  cannot  penetrate  this  supernatural  cosmos. 
But  as  with  Augustine,  so  with  Aquinas.  There  is  a 
heart-restlessness  which  betokens  some  transcendent 
object  of  desire.  Another  light  breaks  through  the 
clouded  reason  and  reveals  the  Man  on  the  Cross. 
There  is  the  Figure  to  Whom  all  creation  moves, 
and  in  Whom  every  finite  ray  of  beauty,  goodness, 
and  truth  is  focussed  and  summed  up.  There  is  the 
incarnate  expression  also  of  the  uncreated  Beauty, 
Goodness,  and  Truth,  which  is  the  archetype  of  all 
that  is  created.  The  divine  and  human  natures  are 
united  in  one  Person,  one  Individual,  Who  is  distinct, 
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and  infinitely  distinct,  from  every  other  individual. 
There  is  the  grand  refutation  of  the  monist  concept. 
And  there  is  the  grand  redemption  from  all  the 
moral  aberrations  which  have  issued  from  the  fatal 
exaltation  of  self  and  exaggeration  of  subjective 
moods  and  tendencies. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    HIGHER   EUGENICS 

A  SIGNIFICANT  sign  of  the  times  is  the  new  move 
ment,  which  has  given  to  itself  the  title  of  "  Eugenics." 
It  is  a  witness  to  a  widespread  degeneracy  as  also  a 
witness  to  the  need  of  a  radical  reform.  But  not  yet 
has  the  movement  recognized  the  real  nature  and 
destiny  of  man,  and  therefore  not  yet  has  it  learnt 
the  true  principles  of  good  breeding. 

Under  stress  of  criticism  the  professional  eugenist 
has  come  to  modify  his  claims  considerably.  Over 
and  over  again  he  has  been  heckled  with  the  objection 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  aiming  at.  Since 
fine  racehorses  could  be  bred,  so  also,  he  thought, 
could  fine  men  be  bred.  But,  then,  the  end  of  the 
racehorse  was  obvious  enough.  It  was  to  run  fast, 
and  perhaps  jump  over  hedges  and  ditches.  A  man 
must  be  bred  for  something  other  than  that.  How 
ever,  no  matter  what  the  final  end  was,  he  would  be 
all  the  better  if  he  had  a  healthy  and  well-formed 
body.  That  was  something  to  work  for,  but  not 
enough.  He  would  also  be  much  better  if  he  had  a 
keen  and  trained  intellect.  Nor  was  that  sufficient, 
for  big  swindlers  had  keen  intellects.  At  last  the 
moral  factor  in  man  was  admitted  for  consideration. 

42 
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Sir  Francis  Galton,  the  founder  of  modern  eugenics, 
chose  the  term  "  civic  worth "  as  expressing  the 
eugenic  end  to  be  obtained.  This,  for  a  time,  seemed 
to  satisfy  his  followers. 

Since  Galton's  death,  however,  the  eugenists  have 
been  pressed  to  state  more  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  "civic  worth."  Amongst  themselves  they  are 
anything  but  unanimous.  Indeed,  there  are  as  many 
opinions  on  the  point  as  there  are  eugenists.  And, 
indeed,  it  must  be  so  as  long  as  the  doctrine  is  ignored 
which  I  propose  to  sketch  in  this  chapter.  Civic  worth 
includes,  as  everybody  agrees,  moral  worth.  But 
moral  worth  can  only  be  judged  by  a  moral  standard. 
If  that  moral  standard  consists  in  what  each  indi 
vidual  feels,  thinks,  or  wills  to  be  right,  then  there 
can  never  possibly  be  any  agreement.  Or,  if  some 
external  standard  of  morals  is  chosen,  and  each  indi 
vidual  is  allowed  to  choose  one  of  the  many  for 
himself,  or  allowed  his  own  interpretation  of  some 
prominent  one,  then  the  result  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  The  common  aim  at  best  is  a  blurred  ideal. 
And  to  breed  for  an  ideal,  undefined  and  indefinable, 
is  evidently  absurd. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  on  eugenics,  and  at  once  one  of  its  most 
moderate  and  most  sane  exponents,  feels  the  diffi 
culty.  In  his  book,  The  Methods  of  Race-Regeneration, 
he  attempts  to  deal  with  it.  He  regrets  that  the 
objection  should  come  from  those  who  are  engaged 
in  other  forms  of  racial  and  social  amelioration. 
Dr.  Saleeby  evades  the  difficulty  in  this  fashion. 
He  says : 
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"  In  advocating  positive  eugenics  I  attempt  to  set 
up  no  new  standards  or  ideals  of  civic,  social,  racial, 
or  individual  worth.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  content 
gladly  to  accept  those  variously  excellent  ideals 
which  have  been  recognized  and  acclaimed  in  all 
ages;  and,  to  use  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  I 
would  reply  to  the  educational  critic :  '  But  you,  my 
dear  sir,  are  presumably  aiming  at  something.  You 
surely  have  some  ideal  or  choice  of  ideals  towards 
which  you  direct  your  educational  efforts — say,  the 
mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  You  admit  that,  of  course ; 
very  well,  those  are  my  ideals  also  ;  merely  I  propose, 
by  the  use  of  my  method,  which  is  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  heredity,  to  complement  your 
splendid  efforts  to  attain  them.'  "* 

So  the  laws  of  heredity  are  to  be  applied  equally 
to  the  Eastern,  who  aims  at  race-extinction,  and  to 
the  Western,  who  aims  at  race-improvement.  They 
are  to  be  applied  equally  to  the  materialist,  who 
looks  for  his  highest  happiness  in  this  world,  and  to 
the  Christian,  who  looks  for  it  in  the  next.  What 
ever  ideal  one  has  chosen  to  satisfy  his  desires,  to 
that  is  the  hereditary  principle  to  be  applied.  It 
matters  not  what  you  choose  to  strive  for,  provided 
only  that  you  use  the  modern  eugenic  principle  to 
help  you  in  your  striving.  Intermediate  plans  can 
not  be  arranged  harmoniously  unless  a  final  plan, 
which  is  absolutely  ultimate,  has  been  agreed  upon. 

Further,  the  absence  of  any  clear  set  purpose 
renders  quite  impossible  the  working  of  any  principle 

*  Methods  of  Race-Regeneration,  by  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D.,  pp.  17,  18. 
(In  Cassell's  New  Tracts  for  the  Times.) 
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of  selection.  It  is  not  the  slightest  use  trying  to  say 
by  which  of  man's  faculties  or  functions  he  chooses 
what  is  good  and  rejects  what  is  bad  until  we  have 
first  decided  the  question :  Good  or  bad  for  what  ? 
Hence,  too,  it  is  impossible,  under  the  supposition, 
to  co-ordinate  and  to  cultivate  aright  the  respective 
founts  of  action  in  man.  We  cannot  tell,  for  instance, 
whether  the  intellect,  the  will,  the  emotions,  or  even 
the  vegetative  function,  is  the  chief  power  in  the 
culture  of  the  race.  If  we  want  only  a  fine  body,  like 
that  of  a  prize  bull  at  a  cattle  show,  then  the  vegeta 
tive  function  is  the  principle  of  selection.  If  we 
want  a  Mohammedan  heaven,  then  the  emotional 
faculty  is  the  principle  of  selection.  If  we  want  the 
Greek  ideal,  then  it  is  the  emotion  or  intellect.  If 
we  want  a  merely  natural  ethical  ideal,  then  the 
principle  of  selection  is  the  will  guided  by  reason. 
But  if  man  has  a  higher  destiny  than  that  provided 
for  him  by  Nature — and  everybody  must  at  least 
admit  the  possibility  of  such — then  there  is  required 
something  higher  than  a  merely  natural  principle  of 
selection. 

Here,  again,  Dr.  Saleeby  seeks  to  modify  the 
claims  of  the  more  radical  eugenists.  Instead  of  the 
word  "  fit  "  he  would  use  the  word  '*  worthy  ";  for  a 
man  might  be  "  fit "  for  a  lawyer  or  a  pugilist,  "  fit  " 
for  Parliament  or  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  But  the  term 
"worthy"  suggests  morality.  It  takes  us  a  little 
nearer  to  an  intelligible  goal.  A  man  may  be  worthy 
of  praise  for  having  complied  with,  or  excelled  in,  a 
certain  code  of  morals.  But  eventually  the  question 
returns :  Who  is  to  decide  the  standard  code  ?  Is 
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the  predominant  impulse  to  be  the  standard,  as  is 
asserted  by  Nietzsche  and  his  followers  ?  Is  mere 
reason  to  be  the  standard,  as  is  proposed  by  the 
rationalists  ?  Or  is  the  standard  to  be  that  which  is 
set  up  by  the  Catholic  Church,  namely,  right  reason 
duly  informed  by  the  Divine  Will  ? 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion   there  is   one 
theory  in  the  field  which  is  clear  and  intelligible, 
which  is  consistent  with  itself,  which  offers  to  man 
something  definite  to  strive  for,  and  which  shows 
him  how  the  end  is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  the  Catholic 
theory  of  the  absolutely  supernatural.     It  provides  a 
definite  purpose,  and  indicates  the  precise  principle 
of    selection   in   racial   regeneration   and    progress. 
Our  information  concerning  the  end  to  be  obtained 
is  derived  from  a  divine  revelation.     That,  of  course, 
will  be  the  first  objection  of  the  unbeliever.    He  may 
be  told  that  that  divine  revelation  can  be  shown  to 
be  credible,  to  have  a  reasonable  foundation,  and, 
since  it  offers  such  a  tremendous  reward  to  those 
who   embrace  it,  sheer  prudence   demands   that   it 
ought  to  be  embraced.     The  treatise,  however,   by 
which  this  is  shown  pertains  to  a  special  branch  ot 
apologetics.     Whilst  pointing  out,  then,  that  there 
exists  such  a  scientific  treatise,  and  reserving  the 
right  to  proclaim  it  as  occasion  shall  require,  we  may 
take   up    another    starting-point,   from    which    the 
eugenist  may  be  led  to  examine  our  more   formal 
credentials. 

The  new  starting-point,  then,  is  that  the  Catholic 
theory  is  at  least  heir  by  default.  It  is  the  only 
ideal  in  the  field  which  is  definite,  and  which  is 
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accepted  by  an  appreciable  number  of  individuals, 
for  it  is  the  theory  which  is  followed  by  two  hundred 
million  members  of  the  human  race. 

What,  then,  is  this  universal  brotherhood  for 
which  the  world,  mostly  unwittingly,  is  at  present  cry 
ing  out  ?  It  is  that  brotherhood  which  has  its  foun 
dation  in  the  privilege  of  our  being  the  adopted  sons 
of  God.  The  privilege  is  as  far  removed  above  the 
new  ideals  in  eugenics  as  anything  can  be.  It  is  an 
elevation  to  a  dignity  infinitely  superior  to  all  the 
gifts  of  nature ;  superior,  indeed,  not  only  to  the 
lower  endowments  of  functional  and  emotional  life, 
but  also  to  the  higher  endowments  of  intellectual 
and  volitional  life.  It  is  a  higher  transformation  of 
these  powers. 

The  "  adoption  ol  sons  "  is  the  term  used  by  St. 
Paul  to  describe  the  new  relationship  of  man  to 
God.  When  a  child  is  adopted  into  a  family  in  the 
natural  order,  it  is  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privi 
leges  of  a  son.  When  a  stranger  formally  adopts  a 
new  country,  he  is  allowed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizenship.  Similarly,  when  the  natural  man  is 
made  an  adopted  son  of  God,  he  is  admitted  to  a 
partnership  with  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God. 
Hence  the  new  relationship  is  one  of  the  ripest  fruits 
of  the  Incarnation.  "  When  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  God  sent  His  Son  .  .  .  that  we  might  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons." 

The  sublime  language  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the 
chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  this  life.  The  pro 
logue,  in  pathetic  vein,  marks  the  different  ways  in 
which  is  received  the  Light  which  is  intended  to  en- 
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lighten  every  man  coming  into  the  world.  He  came 
into  the  world  which  He  Himself  had  made,  but  it 
knew  Him  not.  He  came  unto  His  own  people 
whom  He  Himself  had  chosen,  but  they  received 
Him  not.  There  were  some,  however,  who  did 
receive  Him  and  did  believe  in  Him.  To  them  He 
gave  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  They  were 
the  twice-born.  They  had  a  second  birth,  not  from 
the  ties  of  blood,  nor  of  fleshly  desire,  nor  yet  of 
pure  psychic  will.  Their  new  life  was  that  of  the 
spirit.  They  were  born  of  God. 

The  intense  reality  of  the  new  life  is  described  by 
Our  Lord  in  that  marvellous  prayer  of  His  before 
His  Passion.  He  had  prayed  first  for  His  disciples 
that  they  might  be  sanctified  in  truth,  for  truth  was 
to  be  the  essential  condition  of  the  higher  freedom. 
Then  He  pleaded  for  the  multitude  who  through 
the  disciples'  word  should  believe  in  Him.  It  was  a 
prayer  for  the  Christian  demos  that  it  should  live, 
not  the  life  of  an  incoherent  noisy  rabble,  but  an 
organic  life  common  to  itself  and  to  the  Eternal 
Father,  analogous  to  that  common  life  which  already 
existed  between  the  Father  and  His  Only  Begotten 
Son.  "  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father, 
in  Me  and  I  in  Thee  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  Us." 

Again,  the  higher  brotherhood  was  to  be  a  criterion 
to  the  world  that  the  Incarnate  Jesus  had  come  from 
God — "  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast 
sent  Me  ...  I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me;  that  they  may 
be  made  perfect  in  one  ;  and  that  the  world  may  know 
that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  Thou 
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hast  also  loved  Me."  Hence  the  principle  of  selec 
tion  was  not  to  remain  hidden  and  unknown.  It 
might  be  invisible  in  itself,  but  it  could  be  recognized 
by  its  effects.  Our  works  of  love  are  but  the  reaction 
of  the  charity  of  Christ  in  us.  Our  charity  is  a 
testimony  to  His  divine  mission.  The  divine  prin 
ciple  of  selection  builds  up  such  witnesses  to  it  as  to 
prove  that  we  love  Him  only  because  He  first  loved 
us.  The  common  life  is  so  interpenetrating  that 
Christ  can  speak  to  us  of  "  My  Father  and  your 
Father."  Because  of  the  holiness  which  He  com 
municates  to  us,  He  can  associate  us  with  Him  as 
His  brethren  when  rendering  His  praise  to  the 
Eternal  Father.  "  I  will  declare  Thy  name  to  My 
brethren ;  in  the  midst  of  the  church  will  I  praise 
Thee." 

Nor  is  the  new  relationship  a  mere  title.  It  is 
something  much  more  than  letters  patent  admitting 
us  to  the  nobility.  It  actually  makes  us  noble  in  the 
most  real  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  something 
extrinsic  to  us,  after  the  manner  of  the  marriage  cer 
tificates  proposed  by  modern  eugenics,  nor  yet  some 
thing,  as  it  were,  written  to  our  credit  in  a  book  far 
away  above  the  bright  blue  sky.  It  is  a  new  energy 
and  activity  imparted  to  the  soul's  faculties.  "  Be 
hold,"  says  St.  John,  "  what  manner  of  charity  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  and  should  be  the  sons  of  God."  It  is  the  very 
root  and  principle  of  our  immortality.  The  likeness 
which  we  acquire  in  adoptive  sonship  shall  evolve 
into  a  more  perfect  likeness  through  a  special  glorifi 
cation.  "  We  are  now  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  hath 
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not  yet  appeared  what  we  shall  be.  We  know  that 
when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  to  Him, 
because  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

Yet  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  new  birth  implies 
neither  a  mere  title  nor  a  merely  moral  union,  on  the 
other  hand  it  does  not  imply  that  the  new-born  man 
becomes  identical  with  God,  either  in  substance  or 
in  action.  The  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  keeps  us  from  stumbling  into  this, 
the  other  extreme.  To  the  Holy  Spirit  is  appro 
priated  that  wondrous  influence  by  which  we  are 
united  to  God  the  Father  in  adoptive  sonship, 
and  to  God  the  Son  in  co-hereditary  brother 
hood.  "  Because  you  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  the 
Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  saying,  Abba, 
Father." 

It  is  the  way  of  monist  teachers  to  exaggerate  this 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  identifying  either 
the  Spirit  of  God  with  the  spirit  of  man,  or  the 
action  of  God  with  the  action  of  man.  Both  ex 
aggerations  work  out  to  absurdity.  If  we  are  of  the 
same  substance  with  God,  or  if  our  actions  are  the 
same  as  God's  actions,  then  we  cease  to  be  the  adop 
tive  sons  of  God.  If  our  actions  are  not  our  own, 
then  we  lose  our  responsibility.  If  we  have  no 
individuality  of  our  own,  then  we  lose  our  personal 
dignity.  If,  however,  we  keep  the  concept  clear  that 
God's  substance  always  remains  distinct  from  man's 
substance,  and  God's  action  from  man's  action,  then 
we  can  have  an  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
at  once  accentuates  our  individuality,  raises  our 
dignity,  widens  our  freedom,  and  increases  our 
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responsibility.  Our  cry  to  the  Eternal  Father  is 
then  our  own,  because  we  are  His  children  distinct 
from  Him.  But  it  has  the  dignity  and  the  effect  of 
a  cry  from  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God,  because 
it  is  transfigured  by  that  same  Spirit  Who  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because  it  is  quickened 
with  the  breath  of  Him  Who  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  together  is  worshipped  and  glorified.  The 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  remaining  all  the  while 
distinct  from  man's  action,  is  so  intimately  com 
mingled  with  it  that  the  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  rather  than  to  man.  The  actual 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  the  Sub 
stantial  Uncreated  Grace.  The  influence  which 
goes  out  from  Him,  His  breath  as  it  were,  is  the 
created  grace ;  and  that  is  the  selective  principle  by 
which  man  lives  his  higher  life  and  moves  forward  in 
his  evolution  towards  the  Godlike  ideal.  In  Him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  The  impression 
which  He  makes  upon  our  souls  is  likened  to  a 
seal  and  a  pledge.  "  God  hath  sealed  us  and  given 
us  the  pledge  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts." 

The  temple,  however,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  is  a  living  human  temple.  The  seal  with 
which  the  Spirit  signs  the  sons  of  God  is  a  living 
seal.  A  flock  of  sheep  is  marked  with  a  material 
sign,  but  the  sons  of  God  are  marked  with  a  spiritual 
sign.  And  because  the  impression  is  spiritual  it  does 
not  hinder,  but  only  accentuates  and  increases  man's 
spiritual  activities. 

The  study  of  this  principle  is  thus  beset  with  two 
dangers,  one  by  which  we  regard  it  as  a  mechanical 
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push,  the  other  by  which  we  regard  it  merely  as  a 
guide  which  indicates  or  perhaps  persuades  us  the 
right  way.  True,  we  cannot  think  of  the  spiritual  except 
in  terms  of  the  material.  But  we  must  ever  remind 
ourselves  that  our  material  terms  are  but  analogies 
of  the  spiritual.  We  must  never  forget  that  such 
analogies  have  their  limitations.  So  is  it  with  our 
concept  of  grace.  It  is  certainly  a  force  which 
moves.  But  when  we  have  received  the  force,  we 
are  not  like  unto  a  waggon  which  has  received  a  shove 
from  an  engine.  We  are  living  creatures.  We  are 
intelligent  beings.  We  are  men.  We  are  the  sons 
of  God.  The  new  force  is  life.  It  is  a  life  of  love 
which  moves  all  things  sweetly.  It  moves  us,  not  as 
lifeless  vehicles,  but  as  feeling,  thinking,  loving  per 
sons.  It  moves  us  according  to  our  nature.  But  our 
nature  is  a  free  nature.  Therefore  it  moves  us  freely. 
Nor  is  the  force  one  of  mere  guidance  and  per 
suasion.  "  For  whosoever  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  St.  Thomas  says* 
that  this  must  be  taken  first  as  showing  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  our  guide  in  so  far  as  He  enlightens 
us,  inwardly  telling  us  what  we  ought  to  do.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  The  Holy  Spirit  not  only 
instructs  the  spiritual  man  as  to  what  he  ought  to 
do,  but  also  moves  his  heart  to  do  it.  The  spiritual 
man  is  moved  not,  as  it  were,  principally  by  his  own 
will,  but  by  the  instinct  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  the 
spiritual  man  does  not  thereby  lose  his  free  will,  for 
it  is  God  Who  worketh  in  him  both  to  will  and  to 
accomplish. 

*  Comment,  ad  Rom.,  viii.  14. 
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The  reason  of  this  is  the  absolute  perfection  and 
efficaciousness  of  God's  will.  He  can  not  only  cause 
what  He  wishes,  but  He  can  also  cause  it  in  any 
manner  that  He  wishes.  He  can  not  only  make  things 
happen,  but  He  can  also  make  them  happen  either 
necessarily  or  contingently.  By  "  contingently  "  we 
mean  that  He  can  utilize  the  free  will  of  man  as  an 
intermediary  cause.  Therefore,  if  a  thing  happens  con 
tingently,  it  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  proximate 
cause  being  contingent,  but  rather  on  account  of  God 
having  prepared  a  contingent  cause  for  it.  This  may 
be  deemed  a  fine  distinction,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
vital  one.  Without  it  we  might  just  as  well  give 
away  the  whole  of  our  case  to  the  modern  eugenists, 
for  without  it  the  principle  of  selection  must  be  the 
human  will  alone.  Moreover,  the  passions  are  not 
contingent  causes.  They  act,  or  at  least  tend  to  act, 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  presence  of  their  proper 
object.  Unless  the  will  is  fortified  in  its  choice,  by 
the  choice  of  the  Divine  Will,  it  may  easily  fall  a 
victim  to  the  forces  of  passion. 

The  hindrances  to  freedom,  therefore,  are  not  from 
above,  but  from  below;  not  from  the  Divine  Will, 
but  from  human  passion.  Here,  then,  is  the  supreme 
eugenic  value  of  what  we  have  called  the  selective 
principle  in  racial  progress.  By  the  action  of  God's 
will  moving  man's  will  man  is  able  to  resist  and  con 
trol  his  passions.  Enlightened  and  moved  by  the 
divine  instinct,  he  freely  thrusts  and  reaches,  now 
this  way  and  now  that,  deliberately  choosing  what  is 
good  for  his  perfection  and  rejecting  what  is  bad  for 
it.  This  aptitude  (potentia  obedientialis)  of  human 
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nature  to  be  thus  raised  above  itself,  and  quickened 
to  such  a  higher  life  and  energy,  places  the  highest 
degree  of  liberty  at  the  service  of  the  spiritual  man. 
Hence  we  arrive  at  that  tremendous  conclusion  that 
the  will  is  more  free  when  under  the  influence  of 
grace  than  when  not  under  it.  The  selective  prin 
ciple  draws  the  passions  into  its  service,  and  stead 
fastly  refuses  to  be  dominated  by  them.  And  if  the 
human  will  has  greater  freedom  when  actuated  by 
the  Divine  Will  than  when  acting  alone,  it  has  also 
a  greater  responsibility  and  dignity.  The  combined 
distinctness  and  unity  between  God's  action  and 
man's  action  involved  in  the  Catholic  interpretation 
of  adoptive  sonship,  makes  for  an  infinitely  higher 
responsibility  and  dignity  than  is  possible  in  any 
naturalist  system.  "  Convert  us,  O  Lord,  to  Thee," 
prayed  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  "  and  we  shall  be  con 
verted."  It  is  the  call  of  God,  distant  beyond  the 
stars,  yet  near  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  heart. 
With  St.  Thomas  we  interpret  the  prophet  thus  : 
"  Only  move  me  to  love  Thee,  my  God,  and  I  shall 
love  Thee." 

The  principle  of  selection  builds  up  the  human 
character  by  forming  and  amplifying  a  large  number 
of  habits.  Amongst  these  habits  there  are  three 
which  serve  as  the  foundation  or  rather  the  source  of 
all  the  others.  They  put  the  human  soul  into  the 
only  right,  and  consequently  the  most  fruitful,  re 
lationship  with  God.  They  are  first  of  all  infused 
by  God.  But  the  laws  of  psychology  require  that 
the  will,  actuated  by  the  Divine  Will,  shall  extend 
their  pliability  and  utility  by  frequent  exercise. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  the  rule  of  conduct  for 
a  son  of  God  is  right  reason  informed  by  the  Divine 
Will.  But  if  reason  is  to  act  efficiently  in  such  cir 
cumstances,  it  must  be  absolutely  certain  that  God 
has  spoken.  It  must  have  a  strong  tenacity  to  cling 
to  the  Word  of  God,  not  merely  because  it  suits  con 
venience  for  the  time  being,  but  because  it  is  the 
Word  of  God ;  because  God,  Who  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived,  has  said  it.  Such  tenacity  is  needed 
to  counteract  a  thousand  lower  motives,  which  are 
ever  ready  to  suggest  something  contrary  to  God's 
word.  The  principle  of  selection,  therefore,  functions 
first  of  all  in  the  formation  of  this  tenacity. 

We  have  also  seen  that  a  son  of  God  has  a  definite 
final  aim.  He  does  not,  in  Bergsonian  style,  grope 
for  some  sort  or  any  sort  of  heaven  as  he  goes  along. 
Least  of  all  does  he  try  to  create  it  for  himself. 
God's  Word  has  told  him  that  he  has  a  definite  final 
end,  which  consists  in  a  far  higher  kind  of  happiness 
and  well-being  than  is  possible  in  this  life  of  proba 
tion.  Secondly,  then,  there  is  need  of  another  habit 
of  mind  and  heart,  by  which  we  trust  that  we  shall 
obtain  that  supernatural  happiness  and  well-being. 
And  if  we  trust  for  the  end,  we  must  also  trust  for 
the  means  to  the  end.  The  principle  of  selection 
acts  as  occasion  demands,  and  forms  and  extends  our 
trust  in  God's  faithfulness  to  His  promises. 

Thirdly,  a  son  of  God  makes  a  high  profession  of 
brotherhood.  If  he  is  to  act  in  accordance  with  that 
profession,  he  must  see  something  which  prompts  him 
to  love  his  brothers  with  a  higher  love.  He  must 
regard  them  as  the  objects  of  God's  love.  But  in 
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order  to  do  this  he  must  first  love  God  Himself  above 
all  things.  The  fact  that  God  is  infinitely  good  in 
Himself  and  infinitely  good  to  us — that  is  the  motive 
which  prompts  the  most  fruitful  kind  of  all  love, 
namely,  love  of  God  above  all  things,  and  of  our 
neighbour  even  as  ourselves,  for  God's  sake.  This 
love  is  the  ultimate  energy  to  which  the  principle  of 
selection  draws  and  unites  every  other  good  energy 
in  man's  complex  being. 

When  man's  relationship  with  God  has  been  clearly 
defined  and  established,  then  is  man  in  a  position  to 
relate  himself  rightly  with  his  fellow-men.  Hence 
we  find  that  from  the  theological  virtues  which  we 
have  just  described  there  flow  directly  those  habits 
of  mind  and  heart  by  which  every  sound  eugenic  re 
form  is  brought  about,  and  by  which  every  sound 
principle  of  positive  eugenics  is  applied  to  the  race 
for  its  higher  well-being.  These  habits  of  mind  and 
heart  are  like  hinges  upon  which  the  whole  of  man's 
best  conduct  turns.  These  were  indeed  known  and 
practised  by  pagans.  But  now  that  they  have  been 
organically  united  with  the  supernatural  gifts  ol 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  they  have  been  raised  to 
a  supernatural  plane.  They  are  catalogued  as 
prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance.  How 
the  selective  principle  works  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  our  time  we  may  now  proceed  to 
consider. 

Before  we  can  take  steps  for  the  promotion  of  the 
higher  well-being  of  the  race,  we  must  first  take 
steps  to  insure  the  existence  of  the  race.  The  culti 
vation  of  noble  men  and  women,  the  populating  ol 
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heaven  with  immortal  saints,  is  all  absolutely  depen 
dent  on  one  elemental  fact,  namely,  the  existence  of 
babies.  Race  suicide  is  the  first  and  most  alarming 
phenomenon  which  threatens  all  efforts  in  race 
culture. 

In  another  of  the  already  quoted  New  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme,  the  principal 
medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  has 
given  a  minute  account*  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  He  has  taken  into  consideration  not  only 
the  bare  facts  of  birth-rates  and  death-rates,  but  also 
the  various  modifying  influences,  such  as  emigration, 
age  of  marriage,  relative  numbers  of  women  at  a 
child-bearing  age,  poverty,  and  even  that  of  excessive 
nutrition.  His  conclusion  is  only  what  every  obser 
vant  person  might  expect,  namely,  that  the  predomi 
nant  cause  in  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  is  the 
volitional  limitation  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  the  distinguished  Fabian,  has 
also  given  us  an  instructive  study.  In  the  Times  for 
October  16,  1906,  he  published  the  result  of  a  volun 
tary  and  private  census  which  had  been  taken  of  a 
certain  class  of  intellectuals.  From  these  confessions 
it  would  appear  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
marriages,  one  hundred  and  seven  were  "limited," 
and  only  thirteen  "  unlimited."  Moreover,  the  aver 
age  number  of  children  born  to  these  marriages  was 
considerably  under  two. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  how  far  the 
decline  is  due  to  an  increased  number  of  sterile 

*  The  Declining  Birth-Rate  :  Its  National  and  International  Signifi 
cance.  London  and  New  York  :  Cassell  and  Co. 
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marriages  or  to  smaller  families.  In  those  countries 
where  the  statistics  in  sterile  marriages  are  available, 
it  has  been  found  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
such  marriages.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  decline  is  due  to  the  free  will  of  the  people.  But 
I  have  been  assured  by  medical  men  that  the  small- 
ness  of  families  is  only  partially  due  to  voluntary  and 
artificial  restriction.  It  is  also  largely  due  to  impo 
tence  arising  from  venereal  disease. 

Professor  Karl  Pearson,  of  the  Galton  laboratory, 
attributes  much  of  the  decline  to  the  Factory  Acts. 
These  laws  control  the  hours  of  working  for  women 
and  children.  Children  have  thus  a  less  economic 
value,  and  therefore,  so  it  is  alleged,  they  are  not 
wanted.  Against  this,  however,  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  does  not  take  place 
amongst  the  very  poor  classes.  It  is  rather  amongst 
the  better  working  classes,  and  in  all  stages  above 
them,  up  to  and  including  the  peerage.  So  there  is 
an  economic  cause  predisposing  parents  to  limit  the 
number  of  their  offspring.  But  it  is  not  poverty.  It 
is  prosperity  and  luxury.  Sensual  appetite  has  been 
allowed  to  usurp  the  office  of  a  divinely-strengthened 
and  divinely-guided  will. 

Further,  as  Dr.  Newsholme  adds,  the  conclusion 
that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  volitional  "  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  in  countries  under  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  banns  preventive 
measures  against  child-bearing,  as  in  Ireland,  and 
among  the  French  Canadians,  the  corrected  birth 
rate  remains  high."  * 

*  The  Declining  Birth-Rate,  p.  36. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  the  race  shall  survive 
or  die  out  is  thus  reduced  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  human  will  can  be  made  to  control  the 
sexual  appetite.  The  answer  of  Catholicism  is  that 
it  can  if  only  no  hindrances  be  put  in  the  way  of  the 
Divine  Will  acting  upon  the  human  will ;  for  directly 
the  Divine  Will  gets  in  active  touch  with  the  human 
will,  the  very  forces  are  put  into  operation  which 
counteract  the  forces  destructive  of  the  race.  The 
Divine  Will  informs  the  human  will  with  faith,  hope, 
and  charity ;  and  then  from  these  virtues  flow  the 
virtues  of  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  temper 
ance. 

Let  us  repeat  what  we  have  said  several  times 
before  :  the  sexual  appetite  is  not  something  bad  in 
itself.  It  is  one  of  God's  gifts,  and  if  only  used  for 
its  proper  end  is  directed  to  the  glory  of  God.  This 
end  is  the  procreation  of  children  in  lawful  marriage, 
and  is  not  the  gratification  of  sensual  pleasure.  The 
sensual  pleasure  is  but  a  means  to  the  end,  and  when 
used  as  such  is  good.  All  indulgence  outside  mar 
riage,  and  all  perversion  within  marriage,  is  wrong, 
and  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  race.  Normally 
speaking,  however,  the  successful  battle  of  the  will 
over  the  appetite  takes  place  in  the  resistance  of  the 
many  lesser  sins  which  invariably  precede  the  greater 
ones.  The  evil  effects  of  sins  of  this  kind  are  so 
great  that  none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  a  small 
matter.  Imperfect  knowledge  or  consent  might 
render  a  sin  venial.  But  the  reflex  attitude  of  the 
mind  towards  every  act  of  impurity  should  be  to 
regard  it  as  a  grave  violation  of  the  law  of  Nature. 
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Supernatural  prudence,  therefore,  dictates  that  the 
evil  should  be  entrapped  whilst  young.  Little 
children  are  to  be  taught  what  the  sixth  command 
ment  means.  It  forbids  whatever  is  contrary  to  holy 
purity  in  looks,  words,  or  actions.  To  go  to  immodest 
plays  and  dances  is  sinful ;  likewise  to  look  at  im 
modest  books  and  pictures.  Moreover,  the  ninth 
commandment  forbids  all  wilful  consent  to  impure 
thoughts  and  desires,  and  all  wilful  pleasure  in  the 
irregular  motions  of  the  flesh.  Further,  super 
natural  prudence  requires  that  children  shall  be 
warned  of  various  other  sins  which  commonly  lead  to 
the  sins  already  mentioned.  These  are  the  anti- 
eugenic  acts  of  gluttony,  drunkenness,  intemper 
ance,  idleness,  bad  company,  and  neglect  of 
prayer. 

Amongst  adults,  too,  supernatural  prudence  dic 
tates  that  the  vice  of  impurity  is  overcome  more 
easily  by  flight  than  by  fight.  This  principle  is  most 
important  in  these  days  when  dangers  are  flagrantly 
put  in  the  way  of  the  public  in  the  names  of  art, 
drama,  and  literature.  Allowances  may  be  made  for 
different  occupations,  such  as  those  of  the  doctor 
and  the  artist ;  also  for  different  temperaments.  But 
the  laws  of  psychology  must  be  faced.  Irregular 
desires  have  their  source  in  the  imagination.  Super 
natural  prudence,  therefore,  requires  that  the 
imagination  shall  not  be  warped  by  the  presence  of 
unnecessary  images  relating  to  sex ;  and,  also,  that 
if  through  one's  profession  the  imagination  shall 
have  acquired  of  necessity  a  certain  quantity  of 
these  images,  they  shall  be  counterbalanced  by 
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the  acquisition  of  others  of  an  entirely  different 
nature. 

Further,  supernatural  prudence  enables  a  man  to 
choose  such  a  state  of  life  as  is  most  suitable  to  his 
temperament  and  endowments.  "  It  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  burn."  Marriage  is  ordained  as  a 
remedy  for  concupiscence.  That  is  not  its  primary 
end,  but  rather  a  secondary  one  ministering  to  the 
primary  one.  Then,  for  those  who  feel  that  they 
have  a  vocation  for  a  life  other  than  the  marriage 
state,  there  is  the  protection  of  a  religious  order 
or  the  sacrament  of  the  priesthood.  Owing  to  the 
greater  self-restraint  involved  in  the  celibate  life, 
the  greater  will-action  thus  put  forth  reacts  upon 
the  married  section  of  the  community,  tones  it  up, 
and  thus  strengthens  the  foundations  of  society. 

Supernatural  justice  is  wanted  both  for  the  legis 
lator  and  the  subject.  The  legislator  who  has  regard 
for  the  preservation  of  the  race  has  to  deal  with  the 
anti-eugenic  forces  of  indecent  literature,  pictures 
and  drama ;  of  the  white  slave  traffic ;  of  abortion. 
All  these  subjects  are  most  delicate  and  intricate. 
The  legislator  who  will  deal  with  them  requires 
common  sense  and  also  something  more  :  he  requires 
expert  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  morality.  He 
must  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  various 
classes  of  people  for  whom  he  legislates.  A  book, 
for  instance,  may  be  necessary  for  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  clergy,  yet  disastrous  for  the  general  public. 
Certain  surgical  operations  involve  the  most  com 
plicated  adjustment  of  the  moral  law.  Hence,  both 
in  the  making  and  in  the  administering  of  law  in 
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these  cases  the  greatest  perfection  is  attained 
by  allowing  the  supernatural  selective  principle 
to  work  through  its  medium  of  supernatural 
justice. 

Likewise  the  virtue  helps  the  subjects  to  obey  the 
laws  when  made.  Nay,  it  helps  them  to  anticipate 
laws  and  even  render  them  unnecessary.  There  were 
no  need  to  make  Factory  Acts  if  employers  were  pos 
sessed  of  a  modicum  of  this  virtue.  It  enters,  indeed, 
into  phases  of  human  life  which  the  statutes  of  the 
realm  cannot  touch. 

The  scientific  authority  who  is  attracting  most 
attention  in  Europe  to-day  is  Professor  Forel,  of 
Zurich.  He  has  been  director  of  a  large  lunatic 
asylum,  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  obser 
vation,  and,  from  the  rationalist  standpoint,  has 
made  exhaustive  studies  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Saleeby 
recommends  his  book,  Die  Sexuelle  Frage,  as  the 
eugenic  treatise  which  has  no  rival  anywhere,  and 
which  cannot  be  overpraised.  It  is  a  great  pity, 
however,  that  a  scientist  of  such  eminence  did  not 
examine  the  spiritual  factor  in  eugenics  a  little  more 
scientifically.  He  regards  the  Church  as  a  hindrance 
rather  than  as  a  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  will  be  a  sufficient  criticism  of  his  objections  to 
note  that  his  chief  informant  was  Pastor  Chiniqui. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  when  he  gets 
away  from  his  theological  prejudices  and  relies  on 
his  own  observations  and  experiments,  he  comes 
round,  in  a  large  measure,  to  what  the  Church  has 
taught  always  and  everywhere. 

First,  he  places  the  chief  cause  of  sexual  aberra- 
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tion  in  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  Church  teaches 
every  child  that  the  sins  that  commonly  lead  to  the 
breaking  of  the  sixth  and  ninth  commandments  are 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  intemperance.  He  says 
that  abstention  from  alcohol  is  the  chief  remedy. 
The  Church  says  that  the  spirit  of  impurity  goes  out 
only  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving.  It  is  the 
selective  principle  working  through  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  temperance.  Secondly,  the  professor  pre 
scribes  improved  conditions  of  labour  and  better 
payment.  The  Church  always  insists  on  avoiding 
not  merely  sin,  but  also  the  occasions  ot  sin.  Pope 
Leo  has  said  that  every  man  shall  receive  as  much 
for  his  labour  as  will  keep  himself,  his  wife  and 
family  in  reasonable  and  frugal  comfort.  It  is  the 
selective  principle  working  through  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  justice.  Thirdly,  the  professor  advocates 
fuller  instruction  in  sexual  matters.  The  Church 
has  ever  insisted  on  this.  It  was  the  heresies  of 
Manichseism,  Puritan  Protestantism,  and  Jansenism 
that  regarded  sex  as  something  bad  or  naughty  in 
itself.  The  Church  stands  for  a  sense  of  proportion 
and  a  due  reticence  in  these  matters,  but  when 
plainness  of  speech  is  needed  she  does  not  hesitate 
to  use  it.  Here  we  have  the  selective  principle 
working  through  the  four  cardinal  virtues  all  to 
gether — prudence,  justice,  fortitude  and  temperance. 
Most  interesting  is  the  attempt  which  is  being 
made  to  cure  impurity  by  means  of  hypnotism  or 
suggestion.  All  suggestion  is  hypnotism,  says  Pro 
fessor  Forel.  So  he  proceeds  to  clear  the  mind  of 
sexual  images  by  suggesting  images  of  another  sort 
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in  their  place.  Abnormal  images  are  dislodged  by 
normal  ones.  But  this  is  precisely  what  our  selective 
principle  does  in  directing  man  to  utilize  the  sacra 
mental  system  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Even  apart 
from  the  actual  grace  which  is  given  through  the 
sacraments  and  occasioned  by  the  sacramentals,  the 
mere  external  forms  and  rites  and  images  and 
pictures  are  a  means  of  counter-suggestion  such  as 
no  psychic  or  medical  science  has  ever  yet  produced. 
If  a  man  hangs  a  crucifix  round  his  heck,  he  has  a 
constant  suggestion  of  the  sacrificial  love  which  is 
to  cause  sacrificial  love  in  him.  If  a  girl  wears  a 
Child  of  Mary's  medal,  she  has  a  constant  sug 
gestion  of  the  immaculate  purity  of  the  Mother  of 
God.  So,  too,  we  might  tell  the  story  of  the  long 
list  of  sacramentals,  the  crosses,  the  medals,  the 
scapulars,  the  holy  water,  the  pictures,  the  re 
liquaries,  the  statues,  the  genuflections,  the  making 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Then,  over  and  above  all 
these,  the  selective  principle  works  through  the 
theological  virtue  of  faith,  filling  the  heart  and  mind 
with  the  conviction  that  the  sacraments  actually 
convey  the  grace  which  they  signify.  The  faithful 
Catholic  believes  that  he  is  born  again,  believes  that 
he  is  fortified  against  the  assaults  of  the  flesh, 
believes  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  lessens  con 
cupiscence,  believes  that  marriage  conveys  to  him 
supernatural  strength  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
state. 

I  have  before  me  a  number  of  publications  of 
the  "  Pyscho-Medical  Society,"  previously  known  as 
"  The  Medical  Society  for  the  Study  of  Suggestive 
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Therapeutics."  It  would  be  too  much  here  to 
attempt  an  examination  of  the  various  cases  treated. 
But  two  general  impressions  may  be  noted :  how 
very  limited  is  the  faith  of  the  medical  profession  in 
the  usefulness  of  its  own  psycho-therapeutics  ;  and 
how  universal  is  the  application  of  the  spiritual 
therapeutics  of  Catholicism.  In  both  spheres  the 
radical  cure  consists  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
human  will.  But  the  psychic  society  has  recourse 
to  psychic  methods,  the  mere  action  of  a  psyche 
upon  a  psyche ;  whereas  the  spiritual  society  has 
recourse  to  spiritual  methods,  the  action  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  spirit  of  man.  The  thousands 
who  are  engaged  in  the  struggle  between  will  and 
appetite  need  something  more  permanent  in  its 
action  than  half  an  hour's  suggestion  or  sleep  in  a 
doctor's  surgery.  How  often,  though,  do  we  hear 
the  excuse  :  "  Oh,  but  it  is  only  human  nature  after 
all.  We  are  children  of  Adam.  We  are  no  worse 
than  anybody  else."  That  is  the  implicit  confession 
of  the  need  of  a  higher  Will  to  vivify  and  fortify 
the  human  will  in  its  choice.  "  We  are  children  of 
Adam."  Precisely;  and  just  because  of  that  we  need 
to  be  born  again  and  made  co-heirs  with  the  second 
Adam. 

11  O  loving  wisdom  of  our  God  ! 

When  all  was  sin  and  shame, 
A  second  Adam  to  the  fight 
And  to  the  rescue  came. 

"  O  wisest  love  !  that  flesh  and  blood 

Which  did  in  Adam  fail, 
Should  strive  afresh  against  the  foe, 
Should  strive  and  should  prevail." 
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The  Incarnate  Christ,  the  Church  and  the  whole 
sacramental  system,  is  but  the  visible  organ  through 
which  the  action  of  the  Will  of  God  is  applied  to 
the  will  of  man,  the  normal  method  by  which  the 
principle  of  selection  operates. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SANCTITY   AND    RACIAL   BETTERMENT 

SINCE  the  selective  principle  in  race  culture  is  the 
Will  of  God  acting  upon  the  will  of  man,  the  most 
notable  results  will  appear  in  those  persons  in  whom 
the  Divine  Will  has  been  least  interrupted.  For 
every  pauper,  says  Carlyle,  there  is  a  sin.  Yes,  but 
the  sin  is  not  necessarily  that  of  the  pauper.  There 
is  this  amount  of  truth  in  the  saying,  therefore,  that 
sin  does  tend  to  produce  racial  degeneration.  We 
are  so  truly  members  one  of  another  that  every  sin 
of  an  individual  must  leave  a  blight  on  the  race. 
Conversely,  however,  love  tends  towards  racial  re 
generation.  And  again,  so  truly  are  we  members 
one  of  another  that  those  who  exercise  the  strongest 
love  must  of  necessity  act  as  a  tonic  to  the  race. 
Sin  is  essentially  the  resisting  of  God's  Will,  and 
as  such  spoils  the  race.  Love  is  essentially  the 
yielding  to  God's  Will,  and  as  such  builds  up  the 
race.  God  works  on  man's  will  only  in  so  far  as 
man  does  not  deliberately  put  obstacles  in  the  way. 
The  saints,  therefore,  are  at  once  the  finest  result 
of  the  working  of  the  selective  principle,  and  the 
most  efficient  means  of  extending  its  operations 
among  the  various  members  of  the  race. 

67 
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Above  the  saints  who  thus  regenerate  society  we 
must  place  the  Saint  of  saints  from  Whose  sacri 
ficial  will  all  the  other  saints  derive  their  dignity 
and  their  energy.  First  of  the  saints  we  count  the 
Queen  of  saints,  the  one  pure  creature  whom  sin 
never  touched.  The  two  wills  in  which  the  Divine 
Will  found  the  fullest  unimpeded  activity  were  the 
human  will  of  Christ  and  the  will  of  His  Blessed 
Mother.  Had  the  Monothelite  heresy  succeeded  it 
would  have  deprived  us  of  the  eugenic  value  of  that 
supreme  example  in  which  the  Divine  Will  retained 
its  own  freedom,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  moved 
a  human  will  with  the  highest  degree  of  energy  and 
freedom  compatible  with  a  created  human  will.  Our 
Lady's  will,  too,  was  so  magnetized  and  quickened 
by  the  Divine  Will  as  to  be  absolutely  independent 
of  any  attraction  from  the  lower  appetites.  Its  energy 
or  love  was  second  in  degree  only  to  the  human  will 
of  her  Divine  Son. 

Similarly,  amongst  the  other  members  of  the  race, 
the  experts  in  morality  are  those  in  whom  the  Divine 
Will  has  had  the  least  interrupted  sway.  All  men, 
more  or  less,  have  felt  the  divine  impulse ;  and  all 
men,  more  or  less,  have  responded  to  it.  Those, 
however,  who  have  become  expert  in  it  are  known 
as  saints.  They  are  the  true  supermen.  Filled  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ  in  greater  measure  than  others, 
more  abundantly  do  they  extend  the  life  of  Christ 
down  the  centuries  and  across  the  seas  and  con 
tinents.  In  their  lives  we  can  get  glimpses  of  the 
life  of  Christ  as  it  would  have  been  in  other  than 
Eastern  land  and  climate.  In  St.  Francis,  for 
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instance,  we  see  a  revelation  of  Christ's  spirit 
adapted  to  medieval  Italy,  whilst  in  St.  Rose  of 
Lima  we  can  hear  the  same  uttering  itself  to  modern 
South  America.  The  saints  have  been  the  true 
regenerators  of  the  race,  because  they  have  been 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  of  that  wisdom 
whereby  they  have  been  able  to  contemplate  the 
greatest  measure  of  truth,  and  to  apply  the  same 
to  the  evolution  of  the  richest  forms  of  life.  They 
were  the  giants  of  volition  ;  princes  amongst  lovers ; 
specialists  in  the  science  and  art  of  charity. 

But  Christ  and  His  Mother  and  the  saints  were 
organic  members  of  human  society.  Even  more 
intensely  were  they  organic  members  of  the  com 
munion  of  saints.  God  had  so  willed  that  all  His 
favours  should  come  through  Jesus  Christ.  By  His 
human  will  pouring  out  the  strongest  human  love, 
the  Divine  Man  drew  down  the  divine  love  of  God 
upon  the  race.  This  love  fell  upon  all  men.  But 
as  it  fell  upon  the  saints  it  found  there  the  least 
of  hindrances,  and  therefore  the  greatest  reaction. 
Nor  was  it  thus  given  to  the  saints  in  such  measure 
merely  for  their  private  happiness.  It  was  to  be  the 
prime  factor  in  eugenics.  The  saints  had  to  use 
it  for  the  regeneration  of  the  race.  This  is  what 
theologians  mean  when  they  divide  God's  favours 
into  sanctifying  grace  (gratia  sanctificans)  and  grace 
freely  given  (gratia  gratis  data).  The  "sanctifying 
grace  "  is  that  which  God  gives  to  men  for  their  own 
use;  the  "  grace  freely  given  "  is  that  which  is  given 
for  the  use  of  others.  All  grace,  of  course,  is  freely 
given;  but  this  which  is  given  for  the  benefit  of 
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others  receives  the  special  name,  so  that  the  pos 
sessor  may  remember  that  the  principle  of  selection 
is  chiefly  God's  Will,  and  only  secondarily  and 
instrumentally  man's  will.  He  has  to  translate  into 
conduct  the  precept  to  give  freely  even  as  he  has 
received  freely. 

Since  moral  excellence  is  the  one  thing  needful 
for  the  regeneration  of  modern  society,  it  is  to  the 
experts  in  morality  that  we  must  turn  for  guidance 
and  inspiration.  As  in  every  other  sphere  of  human 
activity,  so  also  in  morals,  it  is  the  6lite  who  tell. 
The  eugenists  and  social  reformers  are  all  clamour 
ing  for  such  specialists,  albeit  unconsciously.  So 
insensitive,  however,  has  the  modern  mind  become 
to  what  constitutes  true  greatness,  so  blind  to  the 
real  nature  of  man's  destiny,  that  it  simply  cannot 
judge  of  eugenic  worth.  The  editor  of  The  Review 
of  Reviews  once  asked  a  number  of  well-known  men 
to  give  their  opinions  as  to  who  were  the  twenty 
greatest  men  in  the  world's  history.  But,  unfor 
tunately,  he  did  not  specify  in  what  line  they  were 
to  be  great  —  whether  great  philosophers,  great 
boxers,  great  statesmen,  great  money-makers,  great 
painters,  or  great  tight-rope  dancers.  This  neglect 
made  the  confusion  complete.  Mr.  Carnegie  thought 
that  no  one  was  great  who  was  not  a  discoverer  or 
inventor,  with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare  and 
Burns.  The  Positivist,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  gave 
the  Positivist  calendar,  beginning  with  Moses  and 
ending  with  Comte.  St.  Paul  was  the  only  expert 
in  morality  who  was  deemed  worthy  of  special  notice. 
He  got  eight  votes  and  a  place  in  the  final  list,  to- 
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gether  with  Martin  Luther.  St.  John,  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  Blessed  Thomas  More,  and 
Blessed  Joan  of  Arc  were  merely  mentioned ;  whilst 
anarchists,  such  as  Bruno  and  Voltaire,  were  also 
reckoned  to  be  great. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  more  scientific,  therefore,  if,  in 
studying  the  eugenic  value  of  saintship,  we  ignore 
the  journalist  and  consult  a  philosopher.  Professor 
William  James*  shall  be  asked  for  his  testimony. 
His  severe  criticism  of  some  of  our  saints,  such  as 
St.  Teresa  and  St.  Aloysius,  is  enough  to  show  that 
he  is  anything  but  a  witness  prejudiced  in  our 
favour. 

The  first  feature  of  saintliness  which  he  observes 
is  "a  feeling  of  being  in  a  wider  life  than  that  of  this 
world's  selfish  little  interests  ;  a  conviction,  not 
merely  intellectual,  but,  as  it  were,  sensible  of  the 
existence  of  an  Ideal  Power.  In  Christian  saintli 
ness  this  power  is  always  personified  as  God  ;  but 
abstract  moral  ideals,  civic  or  patriotic  Utopias,  or 
inner  visions  of  holiness  or  right,  may  also  be  felt  as 
the  true  lords  and  enlargers  of  our  life."  Secondly, 
there  is  "  a  sense  of  the  friendly  continuity  of  the 
ideal  power  with  our  own  life,  and  a  willing  self- 
surrender  to  its  control."  Thirdly,  there  is  "an 
immense  elation  and  freedom  as  the  outlines  of  the 
confining  selfhood  melt  down."  Fourthly,  there  is 
"  a  shifting  of  the  emotional  centre  towards  loving 
and  harmonious  affections,  towards  'yes,  yes,'  and 
away  from  '  no,'  where  the  claims  of  the  non-^o  are 

*  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  pp.  271  et  seq. 
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concerned."  Thus  has  the  effect  of  the  selective 
principle  been  observed  by  the  non-Catholic  philos 
opher.  He  sees  it  enlightening  the  mind  to  the 
interests  of  other-worldliness,  and  convincing  the 
heart  of  the  presence  of  God.  He  sees  the  Divine 
Will  acting  on  the  human  will,  enlarging  its  freedom 
and  quickening  it  to  altruistic  sacrifice. 

His  observation  of  the  effects  of  the  principle  as 
manifested  in  conduct  is  no  less  remarkable.  He 
summarizes  them  under  four  heads :  Asceticism, 
Strength  of  Soul,  Purity,  and  Charity. 

"  The  self-surrender  [he  says]  may  become  so 
passionate  as  to  turn  into  self-immolation.  It  may 
then  so  overrule  the  ordinary  inhibitions  of  the  flesh 
that  the  saint  finds  positive  pleasure  in  sacrifice  and 
asceticism,  measuring  and  expressing  as  they  do  the 
degree  of  his  loyalty  to  the  higher  power.  The 
sense  of  enlargement  of  life  may  be  so  uplifting 
that  personal  motives  and  inhibitions,  commonly 
omnipotent,  become  too  insignificant  for  notice,  and 
new  reaches  of  patience  and  fortitude  open  out. 
Fears  and  anxieties  go,  and  blissful  equanimity 
takes  their  place.  Come  heaven,  come  hell,  it 
makes  no  difference  now.  The  shifting  of  the 
emotional  centre  brings  with  it,  first,  increase  of 
purity.  The  sensitiveness  to  spiritual  discords  is 
enhanced,  and  the  cleansing  of  existence  from  brutal 
and  sensual  elements  becomes  imperative.  .  .  .  The 
shifting  of  the  emotional  centre  brings,  secondly, 
increase  of  charity,  tenderness  for  fellow-creatures. 
The  ordinary  motives  to  antipathy,  which  usually 
set  such  close  bounds  to  tenderness  among  human 
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beings,  are  inhibited.  The  saint  loves  his  enemies, 
treats  loathsome  beggars  as  his  brothers." 

That  such  asceticism,  strength  of  soul,  purity, 
and  charity  should  be  found  in  an  ordinary  degree 
amongst  non-Catholics  is  satisfying  to  Professor 
James's  taste  for  the  normal ;  but  that  they  should 
be  manifested  to  such  an  intense  degree  as  they 
are  amongst  Catholic  saints  makes  him  shudder. 
That  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  should  kiss  his  lepers, 
or  that  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
and  St.  John  of  God  should  cleanse  the  ulcers  of 
their  patients  with  their  respective  tongues,  that 
would  appear  to  be  only  fantastic  excess — an  excess, 
however,  to  be  grudgingly  admired.  To  Professor 
James's  credit,  however,  let  it  be  said  that  he  claims 
to  speak  only  as  an  outsider.  Just  as  no  American 
can  ever  attain  to  understanding  the  loyalty  of  a 
Briton  towards  his  King,  or  of  a  German  towards 
his  Emperor,  so  can  no  Briton  or  German  ever 
understand  the  peace  of  heart  which  an  American 
feels  at  having  neither  King  nor  Kaiser.  If  we  would 
interpret  aright  the  phenomena  of  Catholic  saint- 
ship  we  must  be  somewhat  familiar  with  Catholic 
principles. 

Let  us  notice  a  few  differences  between  the  great  men 
in  the  worldly  sense  and  the  great  men  in  the  saintly 
sense.  The  worldly  heroes  found  their  chief  energy  of 
life  in  external  action ;  the  saints  in  the  interior  life. 
The  worldly  heroes  won  the  admiration  of  those  who 
knew  them  rather  from  a  distance.  No  man  of  the 
kind  was  a  hero  to  his  own  valet.  But  the  saints 
made  their  influence  felt  most  of  all  on  those  who 
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knew  them  intimately.     The  worldly  heroes  enjoyed 
little  of  personal  happiness.     If  as  soldiers  they  con 
quered  nations,  or  as  statesmen  had  outwitted  their 
rivals,  they  still  had  their  own  passions  to  torment 
them.     Carlyle,  the  hero  worshipper,  even  tried  to 
justify  this  misery  by  saying  that  man  wanted  not 
happiness  but  blessedness,  the  blessedness,  of  course, 
whatever  it  consisted  in,  being  something  other  than 
happiness.     The  only  blessedness  which  the  saints 
knew  was  that  which  was  identical  with  happiness. 
They  were  in  fact  filled  with  such  happiness  that  all 
the  inconveniences  of  life,  which  the  great  men  of  the 
world  counted  as  miseries,  only  served  to  increase 
the  verve  and  the  joy  of  the  saint.     The  saint  had 
that  inward  peace  and  satisfaction  which  came  to 
him  from  having  conquered  his  lower  self.     Passion 
and  appetite  were  subdued  to  a  divinely  guided  mind 
and  grace-informed  will.    The  saint's  growth  in  holi 
ness  persevered  to  the  end  of  his  life.     When  the  body 
fell  into  decay  it  had  performed  its  duty,  and  the  spirit 
remained  free  for  its  richest  activity  until  it  should 
wing  its  flight  "  to  the   dear   feet   of  Emmanuel." 
Their  earthly  life  is,  in  the  highest  degree  imagin 
able,  the  beginning  of  the  eternal  life  of  supreme 
happiness,  the  vita  ceterna  inchoata.     But  when  the 
man  of  the  world  has  had  his  day   in   public,   he 
sinks  into   insignificance,  if   not   something   worse. 
Alexander  the  Great  died  of  drink ;  Napoleon  was  a 
broken  man  in  every  way. 

The  first  eugenic  function  of  the  saints,  therefore, 
is  to  give  to  the  weaker  brethren  a  right  will-attitude 
towards  every  kind  of  wrong.  This  at  once  inspires 
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men  to  face  the  ills  of  life  with  a  view  to  overcoming 
them,  either  by  dissolving  them  or  bearing  them. 
In  both  cases  the  evil  dross  is  touched  and  turned 
into  golden  happiness.  Even  where  the  selective 
principle  is  allowed  only  partial  scope,  the  result  is 
good  in  proportion.  If  actual  happiness  does  not 
supervene,  at  least  the  force  of  the  misery  is  dulled. 

This  will-attitude,  however,  is  not  a  blind  attitude. 
Love  discriminates  wisely.  When  the  divine  choice 
guides  the  human  choice,  it  does  not  narrow  its  field, 
but  rather  widens  it.  The  cultivation  of  sanctity 
involves  the  cultivation  of  intellect.  And  by  cultiva 
tion  I  mean  cultivation.  A  certain  amount  of 
pruning  will  be  needed.  There  are  times  when  we 
have  to  deny  knowledge  to  the  mind,  and  times 
when  we  must  love  to  make  it  poor.  That  is  a 
condition  of  fruitful  cultivation.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  purposely 
chose  the  weak  things  of  this  world  in  order  to  show 
that  a  stronger  intelligence  could  be  fulfilled  in  them 
by  Christ,  an  intelligence  strong  enough  to  put  to 
confusion  a  merely  worldly  intelligence.  Later, 
when  this  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
demonstrated,  men  stronger  by  nature  were  also 
chosen  for  the  office  of  preaching  the  new  kingdom. 
Natural  intelligence  is  a  gift  of  God,  even  as  super 
natural  intelligence,  and  saints  were  singled  out  to 
exemplify  this  truth.  First  the  naturally  simple, 
weak  Peter  was  chosen,  then  the  naturally  strong 
and  intelligent  Paul.  So,  too,  we  have  such  intel 
lectual  giants  as  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bernard,  and  St. 
Thomas,  all  instances  of  intellectual  genius  made 
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perfect  through  being  made  subordinate  to,  and  thus 
permeated  and  possessed  by,  sanctity. 

St.  Teresa,  herself  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a 
moral  genius,  indicates  the  secret  bond  between 
intelligence  and  sanctity  when  she  says  that  "  an 
intelligent  mind  is  simple  and  submissive ;  it  sees 
its  faults  and  allows  itself  to  be  guided.  A  mind 
that  is  deficient  and  narrow  never  sees  its  faults, 
even  when  shown  them.  It  is  always  pleased  with 
itself  and  never  learns  to  do  right."  She  also 
carried  her  doctrine  into  practice,  as  is  evident  from 
her  reluctance  to  receive  a  certain  novice  who  was 
said  to  have  piety  without  intelligence.  "  You  see, 
father,"  she  said  to  the  priest  who  recommended  the 
postulant,  "  even  though  Our  Lord  should  give  this 
young  girl  devotion  and  teach  her  contemplation 
while  with  us,  nevertheless,  if  she  has  no  sense,  she 
will  never  come  to  have  any,  and  then,  instead  of 
being  of  use  to  the  community,  she  will  always  be  a 
burden."  St.  Ignatius,  too,  held  to  the  same 
principle.  When  he  was  asked  what  sort  of  man 
was  most  likely  to  succeed  in  his  Order,  he  replied 
that  it  was  the  man  who  would  be  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  any  other  kind  of  work. 

The  next  eugenic  value  of  the  saint,  therefore,  is 
to  improve  the  intellectual  quality  of  the  race.  By 
his  intense  interior  life  he  exhibits  to  the  race  the 
selective  principle  at  work,  cultivating  in  men  that 
power  which  comes  of  self-knowledge.  By  his 
supereminence  in  purity  he  stimulates  men  to 
resist  the  tendency  to  impurity,  that  blackest  cloud 
which  darkens  man's  understanding.  By  his  morti- 
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fications  he  encourages  men  to  practise  temperance 
in  food  and  drink— one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
strong  intellectual  work.  By  his  constant  gaze  upon 
eternal  truth  he  keeps  before  the  race  the  one  con 
dition  of  intellectual  progress,  namely,  intellectual 
humility,  a  determination  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
every  new  thought  simply  because  it  is  new. 

Thirdly,  the  saints  improve  the  aesthetic  quality 
of  the  race;  and  this  in  the  most  radical  fashion. 
They  give  inspiration  to  the  artist.  They  keep 
before  the  artist  the  ultimate  beginning  and  end  of 
art,  namely,  the  glory  of  God.  They  keep  before 
the  artist  the  proximate  beginning  and  end  of  art, 
namely,  the  happiness  of  man.  It  is  true  that  we 
do  not  find  the  great  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  and 
musicians  amongst  the  canonized  saints.  But  that 
is  because  the  saints'  time  was  occupied  in  learning 
and  practising  their  own  proper  art ;  for  sanctity  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  arts.  We  might  as  well 
ask  why  a  painter  is  not  a  poet,  as  ask  why  a  saint 
is  not  a  sculptor.  But  since  the  aesthetic  sense  is 
common  to  all  artists,  we  do  find  an  artist  in  one 
sphere  giving  an  inspiration  to  an  artist  in  another. 
A  poet  draws  an  inspiration  from  a  picture.  A 
musician  draws  an  inspiration  from  a  poem.  So  can 
all  other  artists  draw  inspirations  from  the  saints. 
Dante  derived  inspiration  from  St.  Francis,  and 
actual  thought  from  St.  Thomas.  There  is  no 
painter  of  any  repute  who  has  not  chosen  the 
Madonna  for  his  theme.  There  is  no  musician  worth 
the  name  who  has  not  wanted  the  words  of  the 
prophets  or  the  evangelists,  or  the  Mass,  for  com- 
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plemental  embodiment  of  the  emotion  which  they 
could  not  express  in  music  alone.  By  the  study  of 
masters  like  Bach  and  Palestrina  the  artist  learns  the 
technique  of  the  art.  By  the  study  of  the  saints  he 
gets  glimpses  of  its  soul.  He  sees  St.  Francis,  for 
instance,  when,  like  a  little  child,  he  took  a  piece  of 
wood  and  a  ruler,  and  pretended  to  play  the  violin 
to  accompany  the  silent  music  which  enraptured  his 
soul.  He  sees  St.  Teresa  making  merry  on  feast- 
days  with  a  flute  and  a  tambourine.  Real  artistic 
inspiration  is  nothing  else  but  the  reflex  action  ot 
the  Divine  Beauty  on  the  human  temperament. 
The  saints  were  those  who  were  most  receptive  to 
that  Divine  Beauty,  and  the  reaction  showed  itself 
in  the  saints'  own  proper  art,  the  beauty  of  sanctity. 

The  full  development  of  the  volitional,  intellectual, 
and  emotional  faculties  involves  their  right  co-ordina 
tion  amongst  each  other,  and  all  under  the  Will  of 
God.  Saintship  has  the  eugenic  value  of  showing  us 
the  process  of  such  co-ordination  in  working  order. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  which  the 
saints  discover  in  their  analysis  of  the  operations  of 
their  own  souls  is  the  paramount  supremacy  of  the 
faculty  of  will.  "  We  are  nothing  but  wills,"  says 
St.  Augustine.  (Nihil  aliud  quam  voluntates.)  The 
struggle  to  attain  and  to  maintain  this  supremacy  is 
the  very  substance  of  the  religious  effort.  We  all 
feel  the  struggle,  and  very  frequently  we  are  tempted 
to  give  up.  This  trying  to  be  good  is  so  tiring. 
The  saints  exhibit  the  struggle  in  themselves  as  one 
of  the  signs  that  the  Divine  Will  is  acting  on  the 
human  will.  The  more  struggle  there  is,  the  more 
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surely  is  grace  operating.  This  will  effort  is  the 
weft  which  is  woven  through  the  warp  of  intellect 
and  emotion  in  the  making  of  the  fabric  of  the 
perfect  life  of  man.  The  intellectual  and  the 
aesthetic  faculties  may  be  cultivated  alone  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  if  they  are  not  worked  into  the 
fabric  of  the  spirit  life  by  the  volitional  faculty  under 
the  direction  of  the  Finger  of  God's  Right  Hand, 
they  degenerate  into  gross  sensuality,  and  eventually 
cease  to  be. 

Once  again  must  we  quote  the  culture  of  Greece 
in  illustration.  There  was  no  branch  of  science,  art, 
or  literature,  which  the  Greeks  touched,  and  in  which 
they  did  not  rise  to  the  highest  eminence.  Their 
athleticism,  their  intellectual  proficiency,  their 
literary  and  artistic  attainments,  all  these  constituted 
a  most  magnificent  pr&paratio  Evangelica,  but,  alas  ! 
had  to  totter  and  crumble  away  because  there  was 
no  charity — nay,  not  even  ethical  uprightness,  to  hold 
them  together.  Fragments  remain,  and  of  those 
fragments  we  may  still  make  use.  Our  schoolmen 
have  picked  up  their  philosophy.  The  Benedictines 
of  Beuron  are  picking  up  their  art.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  work  for  our  Catholic  Social  Guild  to  pick 
up  their  hygiene.  Catholic  eugenics  must  spiritualize 
their  athletics,  or  Galtonian  eugenics  will  pervert 
them.  This  is  saintly  doctrine.  St.  Francis  of 
Sales  became  an  expert  in  the  art  of  fencing,  so 
that  the  grace  of  his  bodily  movements  might  predis 
pose  his  hearers  to  his  higher  doctrine  of  eternal 
salvation. 

In  emphasizing,  however,  the  supremacy  of  the  will- 
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faculty,  the  saints  did  not  underrate  the  emotional 
faculty.  Nay ;  rather  they  demonstrated  that  when 
the  emotions  were  thus  brought  under  the  control 
of  intelligent  will,  they  had  the  highest  eugenic 
worth. 

Take  first  the  imagination.  We  need  only  mention 
the  connection  between  imagination  and  sexual  re 
straint  in  order  to  indicate  the  eugenic  importance  of 
the  control  of  the  imagination.  The  saints  made  it 
one  of  their  first  concerns  not  only  to  keep  the 
imagination  from  wandering  into  forbidden  pastures, 
but  also  to  cultivate  it  even  more  and  more  in  a 
spiritual  direction.  Moreover,  they  have  left  us 
valuable  directions  drawn  from  their  own  experiences. 
St.  Teresa,  for  instance,  warns  us  against  the  other 
extreme,  of  trying  to  do  without  the  imagination 
when  it  is  wanted.  "  It  is  doubtless  a  good  thing," 
she  says,  "  to  set  aside  material  imaginings,  since 
spiritual  persons  say  that  it  is  so;  but  in  my  opinion 
this  should  not  be  attempted  before  the  soul  is  very 
far  advanced,  as  it  is  clear  that,  till  then,  it  ought  to 
seek  the  Creator  by  means  of  creatures.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  act  as  if  we  were  angels."*"  The 
imagination  must  be  taken  as  summing  up  the  in 
terior  and  exterior  senses.  It  is  through  the  imagi 
nation  that  past  sense  impressions  are  utilized  for 
present  purposes.  If  the  imagination  is  purified,  it 
can  be  allowed  an  enormously  wider  range  of  free 
dom  without  bringing  its  owner  to  disaster.  Is 
there  anything,  for  instance,  more  imaginative  in  all 
literature  than  the  description  of  the  romance  of  God 

*  Life  of  St.  Teresa,  p.  229. 
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with  the  human  soul  which  we  have  in  the  inspired 
Song  of  Songs  ?  Is  there  any  nature  poet  who  has 
even  distantly  approached  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in 
his  Canticle  of  the  Sun  ?  And  has  not  St.  Gertrude 
shown  us  how  to  enjoy  God  through  all  the  senses, 
speaking  of  spiritual  perfumes,  potions,  and  har 
monies  ?  And  has  not  St.  Ignatius  made  the  use 
of  the  imagination  a  practical  exercise  for  our  re 
treats?  By  the  "application  of  the  senses"  the 
soul  nourishes  itself  at  leisure  on  all  that  the  mystery 
offers  it  to  see,  to  hear,  to  taste,  to  feel,  almost  as  if 
the  fact,  present  to  the  imagination,  passed  before 
the  eyes  and  affected  all  the  bodily  senses.  It  is  the 
common-sense  philosophy  that  nothing  is  in  the 
intellect  which  was  not  previously  in  the  senses.  It 
is  the  teaching  of  the  greatest  of  all  psychologists, 
Who  said  :  "  Blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see  what  you 
see ;  blessed  are  the  ears  that  hear  what  you  hear ; 
for  I  say  to  you,  that  many  prophets  and  kings  have 
desired  to  see  these  things,  and  have  not  seen 
them." 

Again,  just  as  the  senses  minister  to  the  intellect 
and  in  return  are  sanctified,  so  also  does  the  intellect 
minister  to  the  will,  and  in  return  is  sanctified. 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  nothing  can  be  willed 
which  has  not  been  previously  understood.  Much 
more  so  is  this  a  necessary  truth  of  the  spiritual 
plane.  "This  I  pray  you,"  writes  St.  Paul,  "that 
your  charity  may  more  and  more  abound  in  know 
ledge  and  in  all  understanding,  that  you  may 
approve  the  better  things."  And  conversely  he  pities 
those  amongst  whom  he  himself  had  been,  who 
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"  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  know 
ledge." 

The  ministrant  relationship  of  knowledge  to 
charity  furnishes  us  with  an  extra  criterion  of  what 
is  true  knowledge.  If  a  new  scientific  theory  does 
not  minister  to  charity,  it  must  be  suspected.  Here 
we  have  the  reason  of  the  Church's  attitude  towards 
science.  Her  sole  function  is  to  save  souls,  that  is, 
to  keep  men's  wills  in  a  right  attitude  towards  the 
Divine  Will.  If,  therefore,  any  scientific  theory  is 
propounded  which  militates  against  her  sure  and 
certain  knowledge  of  what  guides  and  fosters  charity, 
or  which  even  seems  so  to  militate,  then  she  has  no 
alternative  but  to  attach  to  that  theory  at  least  a 
note  of  suspicion.  Even  though  in  an  odd  case  she 
may  turn  out  to  have  been  wrong,  not  having  spoken 
infallibly,  still  her  action  makes  for  racial  progress. 
The  mere  seeming  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
truth  already  possessed  would  unsettle  many  minds, 
and  consequently  many  hearts.  Her  conservative 
genius  is  but  common  sense  divinely  guided.  A 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  has  been  defined  as  a 
man  who  knows  the  last  thing  but  one  in  science. 
He  declines  to  accept  as  truth  every  scientific 
theory  the  moment  it  is  proposed.  Hence  he  is 
not  under  the  necessity,  as  is  said  of  a  certain 
well-known  eugenist,  of  changing  his  opinion  every 
week. 

The  saints  were  conspicuous  in  the  eugenic  effort 
of  subordinating  knowledge  to  wealth  of  life.  They 
gave  up  books  and  studies  in  order  to  have  a  first 
hand  experience,  and  a  clear  idea  of  the  science  and 
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art  of  morality.  They  learnt  the  first  requisite  of  all 
intellectual  progress,  namely,  the  power  of  avoiding 
distractions.  When,  however,  they  had  once  ac 
quired  what  they  called  a  "pure  intention,"  then 
they  returned  to  their  books.  But  never  did  they 
underestimate  intellect  as  such.  St.  Teresa  never 
tired  of  insisting  on  the  need  of  intelligence  for  the 
spiritual  life.  "  Piety  without  science,"  she  declared, 
"  may  fill  souls  with  illusions,  and  inspire  them  with 
a  taste  for  childish  and  silly  devotions."  And  once 
she  said  to  her  nuns  at  recreation :  "  Let  each  one 
give  us  the  benefit  of  her  intelligence  to-day.  No 
one  has  too  much."  It  was  the  half-educated  whom 
she  distrusted.  "  I  have  found,"  she  said,  warning 
her  nuns  against  them,  "that,  provided  they  are 
men  of  good  morals,  they  are  better  with  no  learning 
at  all  than  with  only  a  little,  for  in  the  former  case, 
at  least,  they  do  not  trust  to  their  own  lights,  but 
take  counsel  of  really  enlightened  persons."  St. 
Ignatius,  in  his  Ratio  Studiorum,  has  given  us  one  of 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  intellectual  training 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  No  one  who  knows 
the  saint  will  doubt  his  intention  of  subordinating 
the  faculties  of  man  to  the  spirit  life  and  to  the  glory 
of  God.  Yet  so  thoroughly  has  he  provided  for  the 
development  of  the  various  faculties  that  he  has 
been  charged  at  different  times  with  exaggerating 
each  one  of  them  :  he  has  developed  reason  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  emotion  and  feeling ;  he  has  trained 
the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the  intellect;  his 
intellectual  training  has  been  so  one-sided  as  to 
produce  men  like  Rousseau. 
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Although  the  saints  set  such  a  high  value  on  intel 
ligence  and  feeling,  yet  they  always  directed  these 
things  to  action.  Even  in  the  contemplative  saints 
who  were  absorbed  in  prayer  and  rapt  in  ecstasy, 
their  prayer  and  ecstasy  was  not  a  state  in  which 
the  powers  of  intelligence,  will,  and  feeling  were 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  stupor,  but  one  in  which  they 
were  quickened  to  their  utmost  capacity.  If  the 
senses  and  the  imagination  and  the  discursive 
reason  were  in  the  higher  flights  of  prayer  rendered 
quiescent,  it  was  because  they  had  done  their  work 
of  ministering  to  the  activity  of  the  will.  Their 
activity  was  transformed  into  love.  They  were 
actually  loving  God  with  their  whole  heart  and  whole 
mind  and  whole  soul.  And  when  this  was  accom 
plished,  the  will  was  enjoying  its  highest  degree  of 
freedom ;  it  was  independent  of  the  lower  interior 
motives. 

This  higher  love,  with  its  wider  freedom,  is  one  of 
the  most  needful  requisites  for  all  eugenic  reform. 
When  the  soul  has  learnt  to  love  God  in  this 
manner,  it  has  learnt  to  love  what  God  loves.  It 
has  learnt  to  love  all  His  creatures.  It  now  pos 
sesses  the  strongest  possible  motive  for  organized 
charity  and  social  justice.  It  is  not  dependent  on 
concrete  sights  of  misery  for  a  motive  of  action. 
Nor  yet  is  it  deterred  by  such  obstacles  as  the  in 
gratitude  of  those  whom  it  helps,  failure  of  schemes, 
adverse  criticism.  Here  is  the  difference  between 
the  optimism  of  the  saints  and,  let  us  say,  the  opti 
mism  of  Browning.  The  saints  knew  that  none  of 
their  labour  was  lost.  It  was  no  blind  determination 
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to  contradict  the  mind  by  the  constant  reiteration 
that  all  was  well.  St.  Augustine  carried  this  opti 
mism  to  the  most  daring  form  of  expression  when  he 
said  :  "  Love  God,  and  then  do  what  you  like." 
Professor  James  calls  this  antinomian.  And  so  it  is 
if  one  does  not  realize  the  "love  God"  concept 
at  least  as  intensely  as  the  "do  what  you  like" 
concept.  To  love  God  means  to  act  in  response  to 
His  love,  and  to  follow  the  guidance  of  His  law.  If 
we  do  this,  then  we  never  want  to  do  anything 
wrong.  We  always  like  the  right  thing,  and  thus 
we  are  always  free  to  do  what  we  like.  This  is  the 
supreme  freedom  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us 
free.  The  freedom  to  indulge  appetite  outside  all 
law,  as  is  advocated  by  Nietzsche,  is  but  the  freedom 
to  sacrifice  our  freedom. 

But,  asks  Professor  James,  are  we  all  called  upon 
to  practise  the  extravagances  of  the  saints  ?  And  if 
so,  where  does  the  eugenic  value  come  in  ?  The 
typical  case  is  that  of  St.  Aloysius.  Professor  James 
considers  him  a  type  of  excess  in  purification,  which 
destroys  his  utility  to  the  world.  He  sums  him  up 
thus :  "  But  when  the  intellect,  as  in  this  Aloysius, 
is  originally  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  cherishes 
ideas  of  God  of  corresponding  smallness,  the  result, 
notwithstanding  the  heroism  put  forth,  is  on  the 
whole  repulsive.  Purity  we  see  in  the  object-lesson 
is  not  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  it  is  better  that  a 
life  should  contract  many  a  dirt-mark  than  forfeit 
usefulness  in  its  efforts  to  remain  unspotted."* 

Beside  all  theorizing,  for  or  against  the  saint,  we 

*  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  354. 
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must  place  the  indubitable  fact  that  he  has  kept 
thousands  of  young  men  pure.  Generation  after 
generation  of  the  youth  of  the  Catholic  world  has  gone 
to  him  to  ask  for  his  help  to  lead  clean  lives.  Let 
us  say  it  again :  waiving  for  the  moment  all  theories 
for  or  against  the  extraordinary  things  done  by 
Aloysius,  for  or  against  the  power  of  his  intercession, 
the  fact  remains  that  he  has  kept,  and  still  keeps, 
thousands  of  young  men  from  illicit  sex-indulgence. 
That  in  itself  is  a  useful  thing  for  the  race.  Looked 
at  as  a  factor  in  eugenic  development,  it  touches 
directly  one  of  the  gravest  problems  which  the 
eugenist  has  set  himself,  and,  what  is  more,  it  solves 
the  problem.  It  shows  the  salvific  Will  of  Christ, 
brought  down  to  our  times,  acting  through  the  per 
sonality  of  a  well-known  youth  upon  the  personalities 
of  thousands  of  youths,  urging  them  with  a  super 
natural  motive  to  keep  the  natural  laws  of  racial 
progress.  Aloysius'  method  of  coming  to  self-know 
ledge  may  have  been  quaint.  But  it  was  his  own, 
and  being  his  own,  it  was  more  successful  than  any 
other.  That  self-knowledge,  combined  with  his 
knowledge  of  God,  set  free  a  will-energy  which 
marks  him  out  as  one  of  the  world's  supermen. 
"  God  is  the  only  real  loveliness."  That  was  his 
clear  objective.  When  he  found  that  he  could  not 
think  over  it  for  one  hour  without  distraction,  he 
lengthened  out  his  one  hour  into  five.  By  that  act 
alone,  embodying  as  it  did  the  eugenic  effort  in  such 
heroic  degree,  Aloysius  claims  the  admiration  of 
every  true  eugenist.  It  was  a  master-stroke  for 
volitional,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  perfection. 
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I  have  been  asked  by  some  disciples  of  Tolstoi  to 
give  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  Christ's  doctrine 
of  non-resistance.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  eugenic  problem,  It  is  the  middle  way  leading 
to  racial  peace  between  the  two  extremes  represented 
by  Tolstoi  and  Nietzsche,  both  ending  in  racial 
anarchy.  It  deals,  too,  with  an  element  in  man's 
character,  the  use  or  abuse  of  which  tends  to 
improve  or  to  mar  the  man — I  mean  the  righting 
element. 

Well,  there  was  certainly  a  fighting  element  in 
the  psychology  of  Christ.  We  cannot  overlook  that 
scene  when  He  flung  the  furniture  about  the 
Temple.  That  was  a  show  of  temper;  a  beautiful 
temper,  however,  absolutely  controlled  by  will. 
The  human  will  which  thus  controlled  the  temper 
was  in  turn  controlled  by  the  Divine  Will.  Here, 
then,  is  a  revelation  of  God's  intention  as  to  the  use 
of  force  when  occasion  requires  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  Christ  said :  "  But  I  say  to  you  not  to  resist 
evil."*  St.  Thomas  interprets  this  to  mean  that 
evil  must  not  be  resisted  by  way  of  taking  vengeance 
with  a  passion  for  vengeance.  If,  however,  force  is 
needed  for  the  defence  of  one's  country,  or  for  the 
defence  of  the  weak,  or  for  the  defence  of  com 
panions,  then  it  not  only  may  but  ought  to  be  used. 
The  whole  question  is  as  to  whether  the  force  is 
used  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  or  according 
to  the  mere  impulse  of  passion.  Is  the  passion  for 
fight  to  be  allowed  unrestrained  licence  ?  is  it  to  be 
suppressed  altogether  ?  or  is  it  to  be  utilized  ration- 
*  Matt,  v,  39. 
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ally  ?     Nietzsche  says  the  first,  Tolstoi  the  second, 
Aquinas  the  third. 

After  making  every  allowance,  however,  for  just 
war,  just  anger,  and  just  resistance,  there  is  still  left  a 
very  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  policy  of  non- 
resistance.  If  passion  is  to  be  conquered  by 
volition,  someone  must  make  a  beginning.  The 
fear  of  resistance  has  its  legitimate  function.  Force 
is  a  temporary  palliative.  The  lasting  peace  between 
individuals,  communities,  and  nations  can  only  be 
secured  by  mutual  confidence.  But  someone  must 
lead  the  way  in  the  work  of  disarmament.  Some 
body  must  show  his  faith  in  the  doctrine  that  non- 
resistance,  even  as  resistance,  has  its  function  in  the 
world's  salvation.  The  saints  are  the  pioneers  of 
this  policy.  Let  Professor  James  speak  for  them. 
He  says  : 

"  The  saints,  with  their  extravagance  of  human 
tenderness,  are  the  great  torchbearers  of  this  belief, 
the  tip  of  the  wedge,  the  clearers  of  the  darkness. 
.  .  .  Momentarily  considered,  the  saint  may  waste 
his  tenderness,  and  be  the  dupe  and  victim  of  his 
charitable  fever,  but  the  general  function  of  his 
charity  in  social  evolution  is  vital  and  essential. 
If  things  are  ever  to  move  upward,  someone  must  be 
ready  to  take  the  first  step,  and  assume  the  risk  of  it. 
No  one  who  is  not  willing  to  try  charity,  to  try  non-re 
sistance  as  the  saint  is  always  willing,  can  tell  whether 
these  methods  will  or  will  not  succeed.  When  they  do 
succeed,  they  are  far  more  powerfully  successful  than 
force  or  worldly  prudence.  Force  destroys  enemies; 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  prudence  is  that  it  keeps 
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what  we  already  have  in  safety.  But  non-resistance, 
when  successful,  turns  enemies  into  friends ;  and 
charity  regenerates  its  objects.  These  saintly 
methods  are,  as  I  said,  creative  energies;  and 
genuine  saints  find  in  the  elevated  excitement  with 
which  their  faith  endows  them  an  authority  and 
impressiveness  which  makes  them  irresistible  in 
situations  where  men  of  shallower  nature  cannot 
get  on  at  all  without  the  use  of  worldly  prudence. 
This  practical  proof  that  worldly  wisdom  may  be 
safely  transcended  is  the  saint's  magic  gift  to 
mankind."* 

Nay,  the  strenuous  life  which  used  to  be  provided 
by  war  seems  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  this  all  to 
the  detriment  of  the  hardihood  of  the  race.  Quite 
recently  the  German  Emperor  has  had  to  warn  his 
officers  against  it.  Nor  do  athletics  alone  suffice. 
The  athletic  expert,  in  fact,  is  subject  to  temptations 
from  which  ordinary  men  are  free.  What  is  wanting 
to  the  athlete,  even  as  to  the  soldier,  is  a  righily 
informed  will.  St.  Paul,  indeed,  chose  the  athlete 
to  exemplify  the  spiritual  combat.  Then,  as  now, 
the  motive  wanted  changing.  It  was  precisely  this 
motive  which  was  needed  in  order  to  convert  all 
athletics,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  or  sesthetical, 
into  sound  racial  quality  and  tone.  It  is  precisely 
this  motive  which  is  now  needed  in  order  to  provide 
a  moral  equivalent  for  war.  If  war  is  to  cease,  the 
fighting  spirit  must  be  directed  against  social  and 
industrial  evils.  Professor  James  thinks  he  sees  the 
potentiality  for  such  a  movement  in  the  Catholic 

*  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  pp.  357-358. 
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teaching     and     practice    of    voluntarily     accepted 
poverty. 

"  Poverty,  indeed  [he  says],  is  the  strenuous  life — 
without  brass  bands  or  uniforms  or  hysteric  popular 
applause  or  lies  or  circumlocutions ;  and  when  one 
sees  the  way  in  which  wealth-getting  enters  as  an 
ideal  into  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  our  genera 
tion,  one  wonders  whether  a  revival  of  the  belief 
that  poverty  is  a  worthy  religious  vocation  may  not 
be  *  the  transformation  of  military  courage,'  and  the 
spiritual  reform  which  our  time  stands  most  in 
need  of." 

Here,  again,  it  is  the  saints  who  make  the  first 
ventures.  We  should  have  to  write  out  the  calendar 
in  order  to  name  those  who  have  improved  the  race 
in  this  respect.  Moreover,  they  did  it  intelligently. 
This  is  the  difference  between  the  poverty  preached 
by  the  Catholic  saint  and  the  poverty  preached  by 
Tolstoi.  In  making  the  venture  one  must  be  careful 
not  thereby  to  render  oneself  destitute.  Our  pur 
pose  is  to  strengthen  the  race,  not  to  weaken  it. 
Hence  the  saints  founded  the  great  religious  Orders 
where  men  and  women  could  practise  poverty  with 
out  making  themselves  chargeable  to  the  poor-rates. 
Even  the  professedly  "  mendicant "  friar  always  had 
a  monastery  which  he  could  call  his  home.  Tolstoi's 
method  was  both  anti-social  and  anti-eugenic;  for 
on  the  one  hand  it  did  not  provide  against  imposition 
on  the  community,  nor  on  the  other  hand  against 
the  destitution  of  the  individual. 

The   religious  Orders  are,  therefore,  the  normal 
means  by  which  men  devote  themselves  to  the  prac- 
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tice  of  poverty.  When  advice  is  given  in  the  con 
fessional,  a  Catholic  is  only  very  rarely  allowed 
to  take  a  vow  of  poverty  outside  a  religious  Order 
— indeed,  almost  never.  Personally,  I  have  never 
known  a  case.  But  the  saints  have  done  it.  They 
were  people  of  abnormal  will-power,  and  therefore 
they  could  bear  the  inconveniences  of  poverty  with 
out  inflicting  themselves  on  the  community,  or  ren 
dering  themselves  unfit  for  their  purpose  in  life. 
Even  now  they  are  fertilizing  the  race.  Listen  once 
more  to  Professor  James  : 

"  Among  us  English-speaking  peoples  especially 
do  the  praises  of  poverty  need  once  more  to  be  boldly 
sung.  We  have  grown  literally  afraid  to  be  poor. 
We  despise  anyone  who  elects  to  be  poor  in  order  to 
simplify  and  save  his  inner  life.  If  he  does  not  join 
the  general  scramble  and  pant  with  the  money- 
making  street,  we  deem  him  spiritless  and  lacking  in 
ambition.  We  have  lost  the  power  even  of  imagining 
what  the  ancient  idealization  of  poverty  could  have 
meant :  the  liberation  from  material  attachments ; 
the  unbribed  soul ;  the  manlier  indifference ;  the 
paying  our  way  by  what  we  are  or  do,  and  not  by 
what  we  have ;  the  right  to  fling  away  our  life  at  any 
moment  irresponsibly — the  more  athletic  trim — in 
short,  the  moral  fighting  shape.  When  we  of  the 
so-called  better  classes  are  scared  as  men  were  never 
scared  in  history  at  material  ugliness  and  hardship, 
when  we  put  off  marriage  until  our  house  can  be 
artistic,  and  quake  at  the  thought  of  having  a  child 
without  a  bank  account  and  doomed  to  manual 
labour,  it  is  time  for  thinking  men  to  protest  against 
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so  unmanly  and  irreligious  a  state  of  opinion.  .  .  . 
I  recommend  this  matter  to  your  serious  pondering, 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  prevalent  fear  of  poverty 
among  the  educated  classes  is  the  worst  moral 
disease  from  which  our  civilization  suffers."* 
*  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  368. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE   REVOLT  AGAINST   MARRIAGE 

THE  most  alarming  symptom  of  decadence,  from 
the  social  point  of  view,  is  the  contemporary  revolt 
against  marriage ;  for  the  institution  of  marriage  is 
the  very  foundation  of  society.  The  chief  apostle 
of  this  revolt  is  George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  preface 
to  his  play,  Getting  Married,  is  a  concise  sum 
mary  of  current  fallacies;  but  it  is  also  an  illumi 
native  instruction  on  the  root  cause  of  such  fallacies. 
We  may  therefore  take  it  as  our  subject-matter  for 
criticism,  and  read  it  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Chesterton's 
threefold  distinction — Shaw  the  Puritan,  Shaw  the 
Irishman,  and  Shaw  the  Progressive. 

The  key  to  the  whole  of  Shaw's  views  on  the 
subject  seems  to  me  to  be  found  in  the  last  lines 
of  his  preface.  "  We  also  have  to  bring  ourselves," 
he  says,  "into  line  with  the  rest  of  Protestant 
civilization  by  providing  means  for  dissolving  all 
unhappy,  improper,  and  inconvenient  marriages." 

Of  course,  everybody  sees  that  Shaw  wants 
divorce  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  marriage 
as  it  is  in  its  present  condition ;  but  not  everybody 
sees  that  his  purpose  is  the  mere  working  out  of 
the  logic  of  facts.  Start  with  false  premises,  and 
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then  the  closer  you  stick  to  logic  the  farther  will 
you  go  from  truth.  Misunderstand  the  Catholic 
ideal,  and  then  you  will  ignore  the  Church's  prac 
tical  helps,  and  eventually  you  will  arrive  at  the 
state  of  anarchy  proposed  by  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
Shaw  the  Puritan  gives  you  the  premises,  an  en 
tirely  perverted  notion  of  the  sacramental  nature 
of  marriage.  Shaw  the  Irishman  gives  you  the 
spirit  of  righteous  fight  against  oppressive  evil,  real 
or  apparent.  Shaw  the  Progressive  gives  you  that 
disregard  of  all  convention  which  was  so  needful, 
if  Shaw  the  Puritan  were  to  work  out  his  natural 
evolution.  He  proves  that  the  tampering  with  the 
sacraments  at  the  Reformation  has  fructified  in  the 
widespread  unhappiness  which  is  so  evident  to-day. 
He  proposes  a  short  cut  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty, 
but  it  is  like  that  of  the  man  who  would  get  out 
of  his  debts  by  cutting  his  throat. 

Shaw  sees  that  marriage  is  imbedded  in  the  law 
of  Nature.  He  quotes  the  plays  of  Brieux  to  prove 
what  every  man  who  knows  anything  about  men 
knows,  namely,  that  an  avowedly  illicit  union  is 
often  as  tyrannical,  and  as  hard  to  escape  from, 
as  the  worst  legal  one.  The  pair  quarrel  and  fight 
and  hate  each  other.  Yet  they  have  forged  bonds, 
economical,  psychological,  and  social,  which  they 
cannot  break.  This  solid  fact  must  be  faced  if 
the  work  of  destroying  the  marriage  bond  is  to  be 
effectual.  No  account  whatever  is  taken  of  that 
other  tremendous  fact  which  looms  so  large  in  the 
Catholic  system — the  fact  of  divine  grace.  The  sacra 
mental  character  of  marriage  having  been  obscured, 
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the  true  safeguard  and  remedy  against  illicit  unions 
is  not  applied.  The  one  force  which  is  able  to 
transmute  human  nature  without  destroying  it  is 
neglected.  Catholic  experience  all  over  the  world 
declares  this.  With  the  belief  in,  and  use  of,  sac 
ramental  grace  the  Catholic  can  disentangle  his 
difficulties  without  having  recourse  to  violence 
against  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  God.  Hence, 
Sir  John  Bigham,  in  evidence  before  the  English 
Divorce  Commission,  could  bear  witness  as  Presi 
dent  of  the  Divorce  Court.  "  My  experience  shows 
me,"  he  said,  "  that  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  seldom  come  to  our  court,  and  I  attribute 
that  fact  to  the  great  influence  of  their  priesthood, 
and  to  the  respect  which  is  inculcated  amongst 
Roman  Catholics  for  the  marriage  vow."* 

But  what  does  "  marriage "  mean  ?  Having 
shown  that  it  is  a  fixed  part  of  Nature,  Shaw  pro 
ceeds  to  show  that  it  is  not.  The  assumption  that 
it  is,  is  a  universal  and  constant  error.  What  is 
believed  always,  everywhere,  and  by  everybody 
except  George  Bernard  Shaw,  is  untrue.  Besides, 
the  word  may  mean  anything — civil  marriage,  sac 
ramental  marriage,  Scotch  marriage,  Irish,  French, 
German,  Turkish,  South  Dakotan,  monogamy, 
chastity,  temperance,  respectability,  morality,  Chris 
tianity,  anti-Socialism,  and  a  dozen  other  things 
that  have  no  connection  with  marriage.  In  other 
words,  if  one  is  as  grossly  ignorant  of  the  subject 
as  Mr.  Shaw  is,  it  is  absolutely  hopeless  for  him 
to  attempt  to  discern  between  the  substance  of 

*  Times  Report,  March  2,  1910. 
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marriage  and  its  accidental  properties.  However,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  confusion  of  thought,  Shaw 
feels  that  there  is  something  solid  and  lasting  in 
the  institution  somewhere,  something  which  has 
come  to  stay.  We  may  hope  to  improve  its  con 
ditions,  and  the  proposed  improvements  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  easy  and  cheap  divorce. 

Shaw  feels  instinctively  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  world  to  this  improvement  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  So  he  begins  with  the  well- 
known  Shavian  trick  of  assuming  that  the  reform 
he  wants  is  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  wishes  of 
his  opponent.  He  declares  that  the  Catholic  Church 
actually  does  grant  divorce,  and  that  all  sensible 
people  do  approve  of  it. 

"  I  have  never  met  anybody  [he  writes]  really 
in  favour  of  maintaining  marriage  as  it  exists  in 
England  to-day.  A  Roman  Catholic  may  obey  his 
Church  by  assenting  verbally  to  the  doctrine  of  in 
dissoluble  marriage;  but  nobody  worth  counting 
believes,  directly,  frankly,  and  instinctively,  that  when 
a  person  commits  murder  and  is  put  into  prison 
for  twenty  years  for  it,  the  free  and  innocent  hus 
band  or  wife  of  that  murderer  should  remain  bound 
by  the  marriage.  To  put  it  briefly,  a  contract  for 
better,  for  worse,  is  a  contract  that  should  not  be 
tolerated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  tolerated 
fully  even  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  for 
Roman  Catholic  marriages  can  be  dissolved,  if  not 
by  the  temporal  Courts,  by  the  Pope." 

The  writer  of  such  a  statement  betrays  such  an 
amazing  ignorance  of  the  Catholic  mind  and  instinct 
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that  one  is  tempted  to  acquit  him  of  gross  ignorance 
and  to  suspect  him  of  affected  ignorance.  Never 
theless,  amazing  ignorance  it  is.  Can  he  name  any 
single  representative  Roman  Catholic  who  would 
say  that  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  murderer  should 
be  free  to  marry  again  while  the  murderer  is  alive  ? 
And  if  he  says  that  the  assent  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
to  indissoluble  marriage  is  merely  verbal  and  not 
an  assent  of  mind  and  heart,  I  ask :  How  does 
he  know  ?  He  does  not  know.  He  judges  from 
his  own  feelings^and  from  the  tendencies  of  that 
Protestant  civilization  to  which  he  appeals.  Against 
his  gratuitous  statement  we  may  set  the  evidence 
of  the  Divorce  Commission.  First,  there  is  the 
testimony  of  Sir  John  Bigham  already  quoted.  Then 
there  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Glynn  Whittle.  The 
latter,  although  he  speaks  as  a  non-Catholic  and 
as  one  in  favour  of  divorce,  shows  plainly  what  is 
the  direct,  frank,  and  instinctive  belief  of  the 
Catholic  poor.  He  said  he  had  questioned  count 
less  poor  women,  victims  of  habitual  cruelty,  as  to 
whether  they  would  avail  themselves  of  divorce  if 
they  could  get  it.  The  answers  had  been  most  im 
pressive.  Protestants  said  "  Yes  ";  Roman  Catholics 
said  "  No."  He  could  not  recall  a  single  Protestant 
exception.* 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  cases  in  which  the  Pope 
can  sanction  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond. 
It  is  well  that  these  should  be  made  clear,  else  the 
words  of  Mr.  Shaw,  unless  contradicted,  might 

*  Times  Report,  November  7,  1910. 
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convey  the  impression  that  the  Pope  claims  to 
dissolve  any  Roman  Catholic  marriage. 

First,  then,  there  are  two  cases  in  which  the 
sacramental  bond  can  be  dissolved.  In  both  the 
marriage  must  be  ratified,  but  not  consummated — 
that  is,  the  pair  must  have  been  joined  by  the 
marriage  rite,  but  the  two  must  not  have  become 
one  in  flesh.  Such  a  union  can  be  dissolved  either 
by  the  solemn  profession  of  one  of  the  parties  in 
a  religious  Order,  or  by  a  dispensation  of  the  Pope 
for  a  grave  reason.  In  the  one  case  the  Pope 
approves,  in  the  other  he  effects,  the  dissolution. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  special  case,  somewhat 
analogous  to  these,  known  as  the  Pauline  privilege. 
It  is  that  of  a  marriage  between  a  non-baptized  pair, 
and  it  may  be  a  fully  consummated  one.  If  one 
of  the  parties  becomes  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  other  refuses  to  live  peacefully,  or 
insists  on  showing  contempt  for  God  and  the 
Christian  religion,  or  tries  to  pervert  the  Christian 
party,  then  the  bond  can  be  dissolved.  The  case 
is  based  on  i  Cor.  vii.  15.  From  the  very  nature 
of  these  exceptions  they  must  be  extremely  rare. 
Outside  them,  the  Pope  has  no  power  either  to 
dissolve  the  marriage  bond  or  to  sanction  a  dis 
solution,  nor  can  it  be  shown  that  he  has  ever 
attempted  to  exercise  such  a  power. 

The  reason  of  this  indissolubility  is  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  and  purpose  of  marriage  as  understood 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  protection  and  happi 
ness  of  marriage  are  to  be  found  in  the  rules  and 
counsels  laid  down  by  the  Catholic  Church;  but 
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George  Bernard  Shaw  does  not  seem  to  be  ac 
quainted  with  any  of  these  things. 

First,  he  considers  the  supposition  that  the  object 
of  marriage  is  bliss.  In  that  case  either  party  ought 
to  be  able  to  dissolve  the  union  as  soon  as  it  should 
become  disagreeable.  Then  he  takes  the  supposition 
that  the  end  of  marriage  is  the  production  and  rear 
ing  of  children.  In  that  case  childlessness  should  be 
a  conclusive  reason  for  dissolution.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  so  he  says,  these  are  not  the  active  motives 
for  indissolubility.  The  real  thing  which  underlies 
the  conscience  of  the  crowd  is  the  tenth  command 
ment,  the  law  which  makes  the  wife  the  property  of 
her  husband,  classing  her  with  his  house  and  his  ox 
and  his  ass  and  everything  that  is  his.  This  is  the 
real,  though  secret,  reason  why  public  opinion  insists 
on  the  perpetuity  of  marriage.  But  only  the  un 
thinking  multitude  clings  to  this  convention.  There 
is  something  in  marriage  now  which  makes  all 
thoughtful  people  uncomfortable.  That  something  is 
the  fall  of  the  birth-rate.  The  licentiousness  of  mar 
riage  is  no  longer  recruiting  the  race  but  destroying 
it.  Shaw  quotes  a  conference  of  respectable  men 
which  he  attended,  organized  by  the  eminent  Metho 
dist  divine,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes.  All  these 
regarded  the  marriage  ceremony,  so  Shaw  reports,  as 
a  rite  which  absolved  them  from  the  laws  of  health 
and  temperance.  And  the  result  is  that  English 
home-life  to-day  is  neither  honourable,  virtuous, 
wholesome,  sweet,  clean,  nor  in  any  creditable  way 
distinctively  English. 

Once  again,  we  see  the   danger  of  the   slightest 
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deviation  from  essential  principle.  Depart  from  the 
Catholic  ideal  at  the  start,  and  you  very  soon  arrive 
at  the  irksomeness  of  the  marriage  state,  and  then 
the  way  is  straight  and  easy  to  the  anarchy  involved 
in  easy  and  cheap  divorce.  In  the  face  of  such 
looseness  we  must  assert  the  Catholic  ideal.  In  our 
system  the  end  of  marriage  is  not  merely  bliss ;  nor 
merely  the  procreation  and  rearing  of  children  ;  nor 
yet  merely  the  observance  of  the  tenth  command 
ment.  It  does  include  these  things,  and  more  besides. 
In  our  system  marriage  is  a  sacrament  designed  to 
promote  the  highest  well-being  of  the  race.  The 
salvation  of  man  to  the  glory  of  his  Creator  is  its 
final  aim.  Subordinate  to  this  there  are  three  proxi 
mate  ends,  namely,  the  procreation  and  education  of 
children,  the  avoiding  of  concupiscence,  and  the 
fostering  of  mutual  love.  Each  of  these  ends  has  a 
racial  as  well  as  an  individualist  value.  Each  acts 
and  reacts  upon  the  other,  strengthening  both  for  the 
good  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race.  Thus,  a  given 
union  may  fail  in  the  attainment  of  one  of  its  ends 
and  yet  succeed  in  the  other  two.  A  union  may  be 
childless,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  a  bond  promoting 
bliss  between  the  two  and  preventing  them  from 
being  attracted  to  other  households.  Thus,  the  per 
petuity  of  the  childless  union  is  seen  to  act  as  a 
protection  to  the  fruitful  union.  Doubtless  all  mar 
riages  are,  in  one  respect  or  another,  burdensome. 
But  that  is  no  reason  for  dissolving  all  marriages. 
The  burden  is  love's  opportunity.  Each  individual 
accepts  his  own  burden  as  his  share  of  the  burden  of 
the  race.  He  pays  in  order  that  he  may  gain.  What 
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he  loses  as  an  individual  he  gains  as  an  organic 
member  of  the  race. 

The  burden,  however,  is  rendered  bearable  by 
observance  of  the  Church's  rules  and  counsels.  The 
falling  birth-rate  and  all  the  racial  evils  which  follow 
upon  a  licentious  use  of  the  marriage  state  are  pro 
vided  against  in  the  Catholic  system.  All  tampering 
with  Nature  in  the  way  of  artificial  restriction  is  for 
bidden  under  pain  of  mortal  sin.  Sensual  pleasure 
is  never  allowed  to  be  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  gift  of 
God  which  is  to  be  subordinated  to  the  three  proxi 
mate  ends  of  matrimony,  whilst  these  in  turn  are 
subordinated  to  the  final  end.  If  only  the  counsels 
of  the  Church  in  this  matter  were  observed,  they 
would  be  found  to  minister  to  health  and  temperance. 
Nay  more,  they  would  be  found  to  be  the  means  of 
building  up  strong  character,  that  restrained  manli 
ness  in  men  and  delicate  modesty  in  women,  the 
characteristics  which  are  of  the  highest  eugenic 
worth  and  which  are  the  pride  of  the  free  races. 
Marriage  means  all  this  to  the  Catholic,  and,  indeed, 
much  more.  It  means  not  only  a  contract  adapted 
in  every  way  to  the  promotion  of  the  natural  good  of 
the  race,  but  also  a  sacrament  adapted  in  every  way 
to  the  promotion  of  the  higher  spirit  and  the  attain 
ment  of  perfect  happiness.  It  is  thus  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
highest  eugenic  ideals. 

The  Catholic  system,  moreover,  repudiates  that 
notion  of  marriage  which  makes  of  it  a  one-sided 
slavery  in  which  the  woman  is  regarded  as  the  mere 
property  of  the  man.  Perhaps  the  surface  value  of 
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the  tenth  commandment  does  indicate  an  unworthy 
lot  for  the  woman.  Certainly  the  Shavian  interpre 
tation  of  that  commandment  does.  And  certainly 
Protestantism  declares  the  right  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw  to  his  private  judgment  on  the  tenth  command 
ment.  But  the  Catholic  Church  allows  carte  blanche 
to  none  of  her  children.  And  her  interpretation  of 
the  tenth  commandment  in  its  application  to  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  is  that  the  man  is  just  as 
much  the  property  of  the  woman  as  the  woman  is  of 
the  man.  The  very  essence  of  the  sacrament  consists 
in  a  contract  by  which  the  parties  hand  themselves 
over  to  each  other  to  be  kept  until  death.  If,  for  the 
purposes  of  justice,  a  man's  wife  is  named  together 
with  his  horse  and  his  ass  and  his  chattels,  so,  like 
wise,  in  the  Catholic  system  a  woman's  husband  is, 
for  the  same  purpose,  numbered  with  her  motor-cars 
and  her  hats  and  her  bicycles.  A  sin  committed 
with  either  of  a  married  couple  is  a  double  sin,  a  sin 
of  impurity  in  itself  and  a  sin  of  injustice  against  the 
innocent  party. 

Shaw  is  observant  enough  to  see  that  the  preva 
lence  of  small  families  tends  towards  degeneration. 
There  is  not  that  opportunity  in  them  for  the  exercise 
of  self-control  and  the  practice  of  consideration  for 
others.  Healthy  love  turns  into  maudlin  sentimen 
tality.  "  Ten  children,"  he  says,  "  with  the  necessary 
adults,  make  a  community  in  which  an  excess  of 
sentimentality  is  impossible.  Two  children  make  a 
doll's  house  in  which  both  parents  and  children 
become  morbid  if  they  keep  to  themselves."  The 
softness  of  life  consequent  upon  the  smallness  of  the 
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family  has  now  become  so  insipid  as  to  constitute 
another  argument  against  the  perpetuity  of  the  mar 
riage  bond.  Nay,  this  particular  reason  for  getting 
unmarried  is  even  stronger  than  the  revolt  against 
the  sordidness  of  sex-slavery.  That,  indeed,  were 
at  least  bearable.  What  is  quite  impossible  is  the 
sentimentality,  the  romance,  the  amorism,  and  the 
enervating  happiness,  such  as  it  is.  Once  again 
Shaw  tries  to  set  a  premium  on  weakness  and  evil. 
Because,  forsooth,  a  married  pair  have  been  soft 
enough  to  shirk  half  the  burden  of  their  life,  they 
must  mend  matters  by  shirking  the  other  half  too. 
Surely  it  would  strike  the  most  casual  observer  that, 
if  the  large  family  is  the  environment  which  has 
proved  suitable  for  developing  strong  characters,  it 
were  sheer  madness  to  do  anything  tending  towards 
the  disintegration  of  the  old  ideal.  But  the  old  ideal 
happens  to  be  the  Catholic  ideal,  and  Shaw  wants  to 
bring  us  into  line  with  advanced  Protestant  civiliza 
tion. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  old  ideas  there  is  wanted  an  Immoral 
Statesman.  Shaw  is  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
Nietzsche  as  his  master.  He  is  like  Whistler,  who 
was  dumbfounded  that  anyone  should  drag  in  Velas 
quez.  Without  wishing  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings, 
however,  we  must  drag  in  Nietzsche.  He  is  the 
avowed  Great  Immoralist.  His  object  was  to  pro 
duce  a  state  of  life  which  should  be  absolutely  law 
less.  Shaw  wants  a  statesman  who  can  ride  over 
what  is  left  of  Catholic  influence  after  the  havoc  of 
three  hundred  years  of  Protestant  influence.  For, 
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after  all,  the  unthinking  multitude  "  accept  social 
changes  to-day  as  tamely  as  their  forefathers  accepted 
the  Reformation  under  Henry  and  Edward,  the 
Restoration  under  Mary,  and,  after  Mary's  death, 
the  shandygaff  which  Elizabeth  compounded  from 
both  doctrines,  and  called  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England."  This  Immoral  Statesman  must  clearly 
understand  that  he  is  to  prefer  one  healthy  illegiti 
mate  child  to  ten  rickety  legitimate  ones,  and  one 
energetic  and  capable  unmarried  couple  to  a  dozen 
inferior  apathetic  husbands  and  wives. 

But  what  if  it  happens  that  children  born  in  wed 
lock  are  more  likely  to  be  healthy,  whilst  those  born 
illegitimate  are  more  likely  to  be  rickety  ?  A  much 
more  pressing  evil  than  rickets  is  feeble-mindedness. 
And  here  it  has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that 
feeble-minded  children  are  largely  recruited  from 
illegitimate  unions,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  reducing 
the  number  of  feeble-minded  is  by  a  judicious  selec 
tion  for  marriage  and  a  segregation  of  the  unfit. 
On  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  suffi 
ciently  answered  by  Dr.  Saleeby.  If  babies  are  to 
be  healthy  and  well-nurtured,  they  must  be  the  object 
of  a  mother's  tender  love  and  care.  And  the  mother's 
contribution  to  the  baby's  life  and  well-being  must 
not  be  merely  physical,  but  also  psychic  and 
spiritual :  she  must  be  a  mother  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  For  motherhood,  however,  there  is 
needed  the  support  and  protection  of  father 
hood. 

"  Do  you  realize  [says  Saleeby  to  Shaw]  that 
marriage  is  invaluable  because  it  makes  for  the  en- 
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thronement  of  motherhood  as  nothing  else  ever  did 
or  can  ?  Do  you  realize  that,  metaphors  about  State 
maternity  notwithstanding,  the  State  has  neither 
womb  nor  breasts,  these  most  reverend  and  divine  of 
all  vital  organs  being  the  appanage  of  the  individual 
mother  alone  ?" 

We  are  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  first  instincts 
of  Nature,  one  common  both  to  the  thoughtful  and 
to  the  thoughtless  members  of  the  community. 
Still  the  birth-rate  goes  down.  The  very  latest  for 
England  is  the  lowest.  What  is  the  Immoral  States 
man  to  do  ?  Dare  he  look  human  nature  in  the 
face  and  strike  it  ?  What  are  the  points  which  he 
will  have  to  consider  ?  First,  he  will  have  to  decide 
how  many  people  he  wants.  If  he  wants  less  than 
at  present,  and  chooses  to  allow  the  fall  to  continue 
by  present  methods,  he  will  have  to  find  a  way  of 
stopping  it  when  it  has  gone  far  enough.  If  he 
wants  it  to  remain  as  it  is  or  to  increase,  he  will 
have  to  find  a  way  of  inducing  people  to  have 
more  children.  This  cannot  be  done  merely  by 
any  economic  adjustment,  for  if  every  family  had 
£10,000  a  year,  there  would  still  be  found  those 
who  would  shirk  the  burden  of  child-bearing. 
He  cannot  introduce  the  system  of  bees,  for  on 
the  other  hand  the  instinct  for  child-bearing 
is  too  strong  and  too  widespread.  Further,  he 
cannot  have  recourse  to  polygamy,  for  there  would 
be  too  many  men  against  him  afraid  of  being  left 
wifeless.  Nor  can  he  have  recourse  to  polyandry, 
for  then  he  would  have  too  many  women  against 
him  afraid  of  being  left  husbandless.  The  solid 
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fact  remains  that  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  are  about 
equally  balanced.  The  proportion  is  about  i^t 
women  to  i  man.  Shaw  suggests  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  by  legitimizing  ille 
gitimacy. 

We  must  protest,  by  the  way,  against  Shaw's 
perversion  of  St.  Paul.  He  says  that  the  Pauline 
view  regards  sexual  experience  as  something  sinful 
in  itself.  Now,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  basing  his 
doctrine  on  the  famous  seventh  chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  teaches  that  the 
marriage  act,  under  proper  conditions,  is  meri 
torious.  So  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  Immoral 
Statesman  to  counteract  the  Catholic  interpretation 
of  St.  Paul,  although  he  may  have  something  to 
say  against  the  interpretation  made  by  Shaw  the 
Puritan. 

A  less  excusable  mistake  is  that  made  by  Shaw 
the  Progressive.  With  all  his  boasted  familiarity 
with  statistics  he  ought  to  know  that  the  excess  of 
women  over  men  is  not  due  to  any  want  of  balance 
in  Nature,  but  to  the  higher  rate  of  mortality 
amongst  male  infants.  Of  the  children  actually 
born,  the  sexes  are  about  equal  in  number.  But 
somehow  the  males  require  a  superior  kind  of 
nursing  which  they  do  not  get.  The  question, 
therefore,  harks  back  to  the  supreme  importance 
of  motherhood,  to  the  indispensable  support  of 
fatherhood,  to  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
bond. 

If  there  are  people  who,  through  temperament, 
taste,  and  disposition,  judge  themselves  unfitted  for 
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the  married  life,  the  Catholic  system  provides  an 
alternative.  It  is  the  ideal  of  St.  Paul.  Marriage  is 
good  and  meritorious,  and  is,  moreover,  the  state  of 
life  best  suited  to  the  majority  of  mankind.  Single 
life  in  the  world  is  better,*  but  suited  only  for  the 
few.  Single  life  in  the  cloister  is  best  of  all,  but 
requires  such  exceptional  dispositions  as  to  be 
accessible  only  to  a  still  smaller  number.  Accept 
the  full  Catholic  ideal,  and  the  sexual  problem  is 
solved.  We  can  easily  understand  how  the  Pro 
testant  revolt  against  the  celibate  life  of  the  cloister 
has  told  against  the  celibate  life  in  the  world.  The 
argument  used  was  that  nature  could  not  stand  it. 
And  if  nature  could  not  stand  it  in  the  protection  of 
the  cloister,  much  less  could  it  stand  it  in  the  open 
ness  of  the  world.  The  propagation  of  such  a  disin 
tegrating  idea  was  sure  to  fructify  in  conduct. 
Again  we  have  to  insist  on  the  tremendous  fact  of 
grace  working  in  the  world.  Grace  can  where 
Nature  cannot.  The  present  movement  for  the 
emancipation  of  women  and  their  economic  inde 
pendence  only  shows  the  need  felt  for  the  Church's 
ideal.  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  vaguely  voicing 
that  need ;  he  is  like  a  child  shrieking  for  a  present 
which  Mother  Church  is  only  trying  to  give  him. 

When  Shaw  begins  to  work  out  in  detail  plans  for 
legitimizing  children  born  out  of  wedlock  he  begins 
to  see  that  Society  is  one  organic  whole,  and  that 
individuals  tend  to  act  in  sympathy  with  the  laws  of 
the  total  organism.  If  freedom  is  granted  to  one,  it 

*  For  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  see  Marriage  an 
Parenthood,  chap.  iii. 
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must  also  be  granted  to  another.  Ibsen's  similitude 
of  the  chain-stitch  applies  to  marriage.  If  a  single 
stitch  is  cut,  the  first  pull  unravels  the  whole  seam. 
But,  he  asks,  do  we  not  see  the  fabric  already 
coming  to  pieces  under  stress  of  circumstances  ? 
We  must  agree  with  him  that  we  do.  Marriage  as  a 
fact  is  certainly  far  removed  from  marriage  as  an 
ideal.  Shaw  laughs  at  the  marriage  ceremony  be 
cause  it  does  not  act  as  a  magic  spell  and  immedi 
ately  produce  the  ideal  husband  and  wife.  But  that 
is  precisely  where  he  hits  the  Protestant  doctrine 
and  misses  the  Catholic.  According  to  the  Pro 
testant  doctrine  the  ceremony  merely  binds  the 
couple  by  a  natural  contract,  whereas,  according  to 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  such  contract  is  a  sacrament. 
The  sacrament  received  on  the  wedding  day  gives  a 
permanent  right  all  through  life  to  such  graces  as 
are  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  marriage 
state.  The  wedding  ceremony,  therefore,  is  no  vague 
religious  rite  or  superstitious  magic  spell  which  is 
supposed  to  revolutionize  human  nature  on  the 
wedding  day.  But  it  is  the  instrumental  cause  of 
graces  which,  if  corresponded  with,  will  enable  the 
couple  to  cope  with  their  daily  trials  and  cares,  and 
in  this  way  approximate  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  ideal.  The  ideal  may  never  be  reached.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  useless,  for  the  very  striving  for  it  is 
the  weft  and  woof  of  the  strong  character  so  need 
ful  for  parenthood,  and  thus  so  needful  for  racial 
well-being. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  Impersonality  of  Sex,  Shaw 
proves  conclusively  that  the  specific  relation  which 
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marriage  authorizes  between  the  parties  does  not 
of  itself  include  all  the  higher  human  relationships. 
It  does  not  necessarily  imply  affection,  congeniality 
of  tastes,  similarity  of  habits,  suitability  of  class. 
The  most  disastrous  marriages  are  those  founded 
exclusively  on  the  sex  relationship.  The  most  suc 
cessful,  so  Shaw  thinks,  are  those  in  which  it  has 
been  least  considered.  Moreover,  it  is  beset  with 
the  wildest  illusions  for  those  who  have  had  no 
experience  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of 
marriages  in  which  this  has  been  the  chief,  and 
perhaps  only,  consideration  must  be  enormous.  It 
is  the  one  thing  which  is  offered  as  a  bait  to  attract 
men  who  have  money.  Not,  therefore,  by  any 
reform  in  the  marriage  laws  will  this  be  altered, 
but  by  economic  changes.  The  present  movement 
for  the  prevention  of  destitution  will,  it  is  argued, 
take  away  the  horror  of  the  dependence  of  women 
on  men.  Then  selection  for  marriage  will  be  de 
cided  only  out  of  the  highest  motives. 

If  this  were  so,  the  economic  movement  would  be 
well  served  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  But,  un 
fortunately,  yet  obviously,  wealth  in  money  is  not 
the  only  factor  which  competes  for  the  sex  relation 
ship.  There  are  scores  of  mothers  and  scores  of 
daughters  who,  endowed  with  abundance  of  gold, 
want  something  else  in  the  husbands  whom  they 
seek.  Fame,  for  instance,  in  its  many  forms,  is  a 
motive  which  would  readily  assume  an  even  more 
dominant  place  than  it  has  at  present,  if  the 
economic  motive  were  abolished. 

The  problem  of  sex  attraction  is  much  too  com- 
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plicated  to  be  settled  by  a  Poor  Law  Commission. 
Its  ramifications  extend  into  so  many  branches  of 
life  that,  if  its  laws  must  be  altered,  the  whole  of 
human  life  must  be  disturbed.  Human  nature  must 
be  changed  into  something  else.  This  is  no  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  We  are  touching  only  the  surface 
of  the  problem.  We  need  to  go  to  the  foundation 
and  see  that  man  has  a  spiritual  nature.  The 
appetites  which  have  sex  and  gold  and  fame  for 
their  objects  can  be  controlled  and  made  to  har 
monize  with  each  other  for  man's  welfare  only 
when  they  are  subordinated  to  the  claims  of  the 
spirit.  Sex,  gold,  and  fame  certainly  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  selection  for  marriage, 
but  they  ought  to  be  kept  subordinate  to  those 
higher  factors  which  make  for  real  happiness, 
namely,  intelligence  and  love ;  whilst  these  faculties 
in  turn  will  make  for  still  more  happiness  if  kept 
subordinate  to  grace  and  revelation.  The  Church 
has  a  collective  experience  of  human  nature  such  as 
is  possessed  by  no  individual,  nor  yet  by  any  other 
corporation.  It  has  a  collective  judgment  by  which 
it  is  able  to  appraise  the  claims  of  appetites,  of  the 
volitional  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  the  higher 
spiritual  forces  which  act  upon  these. 

Man  is  not  merely  a  sexual  animal,  but  he  is 
nevertheless  a  sexual  animal.  This  specific  relation 
ship  is  not  the  highest,  but  neither  is  it  the  lowest. 
The  fact  that  the  survival  of  the  race  depends  upon 
it  adds  an  enormous  dignity  to  its  strength.  Being 
what  it  is,  it  simply  must  enter  largely  into  con 
sideration  in  selection  for  marriage.  Shaw  proposes 
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that  we  should  deal  with  the  sex  relationship  as 
impersonal.  He  asks  us  to  regard  it,  and  feel  about 
it,  and  legislate  on  it,  only  as  if  the  question  were 
an  impersonal  one.  This  would  make  a  domestic 
change  of  air  easier. 

Here    Shaw   enters   into   competition   with    Don 
Quixote  and  figures  as  an  easy  first,  for  the  blatant 
reason  that  a  windmill  is  merely  a  windmill,  where 
as  human  nature  is  human  nature.     The  fact  of  sex 
has  to  be  faced  as  a  personal  problem  by  every  man 
and  woman  alive.     It  is  so  peremptory  that  it  must 
of  necessity  enter  into  the  development  or  deteriora 
tion  of  each  one's  personality.     The  question  is  one 
either  of  fruition  or  of  renunciation.     There  can  be 
no  question  of  indifference.     Under  the   power   of 
grace  a  large  amount  of  peace  may  be  secured,  but 
even   then   there   is  ever  the   obligation   of  a  man 
taking   heed   lest   he   fall.      In   all   cases,   then,    of 
admiration,  friendship,  sympathy,  and  so  forth  out 
side  the  marriage  bond,  watchfulness  is  needed  and 
certain  barriers  are  necessary.    The  most  powerful  of 
all  protections  is  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
bond   and   all   the   numerous   graces  of  which   the 
sacrament  is  the  channel.     It  may  be  true,  as  Shaw 
alleges  in  support  of  his  proposal,  that  no  man  ever 
yet  fell  in  love  with  the  entire  female  sex,  nor  any 
woman  with  the  entire  male  sex.     That  is  not  the 
point.     The  point  is  that  if  divorce  is  made  easy,, 
the  inviolability  of  marriage  is  no   longer   sacred. 
The  whole  of  the  female  sex   becomes   a   possible 
sphere  of  choice  for  the  man  with  loose  ideas,  and 
similarly  the  whole  of  the  male  sex  for  a  womaa 
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with  loose  ideas.  The  sophism  here  perpetrated  by 
Shaw  is  labelled  in  the  school  of  logic  fallacy  of 
composition. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  very  fastidious  about  manners.  He 
does  not  eat  meat,  for  instance,  because  it  is  so  un 
couth  to  eat  something  which  has  once  been  alive,  but 
he  does  eat  vegetables  as  though  they  had  not  been 
alive.  With  a  similar  fastidiousness  he  advocates 
domestic  change  of  air  because  when  people  con 
tinue  to  live  in  the  same  family  they  become  too 
familiar  with  each  other  and  lose  their  good  manners. 
What  he  fails  to  see  is  that  really  good  manners 
have  their  well-spring  in  reverence,  not  in  novelty  of 
acquaintance.  Now,  this  reverence  can  only  be  cul 
tivated  where  there  is  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  from  Whom  all  earthly  father 
hood  is  derived.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  the 
revelation  of  God's  all-pervading  tenderness  and  con 
sideration.  It  involves  as  a  primary  concept  His 
complete  transcendence.  But  the  transcendence 
of  God  is  the  truth  which  modern  Protestantism 
cannot  tolerate.  Where  the  new  theology  has  not 
yet  made  headway  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  philo 
sophical  concept,  but  even  there  not  as  a  practical 
rule  of  life. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  Catholicism  to  insist  both  on 
the  fact  value  and  the  pragmatic  value  of  God's 
transcendence.  That  is  visualized  for  us  in  the 
analogies  of  Fatherhood  and  Sonship.  It  is  made 
practical  for  us  in  a  system  of  morality,  the  key  to 
which  is  filial  obedience  to  divine  laws.  When 
parents  have  cultivated  this  habit  of  mind  and 
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thought,  then  are  they  capable  of  training  their 
children  in  the  same  way.  Part  of  that  system  of 
divine  laws  is  that  there  shall  be  no  artificial  tam 
pering  with  the  birth-rate.  The  observance  of  such 
laws,  therefore,  results  in  large  families  as  a  rule. 
Even  in  the  natural  order  the  large  family  is,  as 
Shaw  perfectly  demonstrates,  the  best  training  school 
for  a  social  being.  The  upper  classes  move  more  in 
society  and  thus  get  some  social  training.  The 
lower  classes  live  practically  in  the  streets,  and  there 
get  their  social  training.  But  "in  the  middle 
classes,  where  the  segregation  of  the  artificially 
limited  family  in  its  little  brick  box  is  horribly 
complete,  bad  manners,  ugly  dresses,  awkwardness, 
cowardice,  peevishness,  and  all  the  petty  vices 
of  unsociability  flourish  like  mushrooms  in  a  cellar." 

Once  again  Shaw  is  tinkering  with  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  instead  of  attending  to  its  cause.  If 
these  petty  vices  are  the  result  of  artificially  limited 
families,  the  obvious  cure  is  not  to  limit  families 
artificially.  To  do  so,  and  then  try  to  alleviate  the 
consequent  evils  by  supplanting  mothers  with  step 
mothers,  and  fathers  with  step-fathers,  is  simply  to 
prolong  the  agony. 

Shaw  professedly  exaggerates  his  case  with  the 
purpose  of  shaking  up  thoughtlessly  conventional 
people.  He  loves  to  tilt  against  that  which  is. 
Therefore,  because  infidelity  to  the  sex  relationship 
is  the  usual  reason  allowed  for  divorce,  it  ought 
never  to  be  considered  a  valid  reason.  Just  as  on 
the  one  hand  sex  is  impersonal,  so  on  the  other  hand 
the  basis  of  monogamy  is  personal  sentiment.  This 
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personal  sentiment  is  quite  capable  of  keeping  the 
marriage  monogamous  as  long  as  it  is  present ;  and 
when  it  is  not  present,  then  is  the  time  to  seek  for 
divorce.  The  most  sensible  ground  for  divorce  is, 
so  it  is  asserted,  that  both  parties  want  it.  After 
that,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  one  of  the  parties  can 
prove  that  the  other  is  a  liar,  a  borrower,  a  mischief- 
maker,  a  teaser  or  tormenter  of  children,  or  even 
simply  a  bore  ! 

In  his  effort  to  sparkle  Shaw  has  forgotten  the 
Ibsen  chain-stitch.  When  a  single  stitch  is  ripped, 
the  first  pull  unravels  the  whole  seam.  When  once 
the  ordinary  failings  to  which  human  nature  is 
liable  are  allowed  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for 
divorce,  then  the  stitch  has  been  ripped.  When 
people  know  that  the  bond  is  loose,  every  little 
quarrel  will  tend  towards  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  state ;  and  consequently,  since  society 
depends  upon  marriage,  will  tend  towards  the 
dissolution  of  society.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
they  know  that  the  bond  is  eternal,  they  will  make 
an  effort  to  avoid  quarrels,  or,  having  made  them,  to 
make  them  up.  And  it  is  precisely  this  self-restraint 
and  mutual  forbearance  which  builds  up  the  charac 
ter  of  the  individual,  of  the  pair,  of  the  family,  of  the 
State. 

At  this  point  Shaw  the  Puritan  comes  forward. 
The  self-restraint  consequent  upon  the  indissolubility 
of  marriage  "  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  having  bor 
rowed  our  religion  from  the  East,  instead  of  building 
up  a  religion  of  our  own  out  of  our  Western  inspira 
tion  and  Western  sentiment."  Certainly  he  points 
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with  unerring  finger  the  true  orientation  of  the  Pro 
testant  movement.  It  is  an  orientation  towards 
pure  subjectivism.  The  objective  authority,  which 
was  embodied  in  a  teaching  Pope,  having  been 
rejected,  the  next  logical  step  is  to  reject  the 
authority  that  came  from  the  East,  and  to  supplant 
it  with  an  authority  grown  in  the  West.  And  when 
we  seek  for  the  origin  of  this  authority  of  the  West, 
we  find  that  it  has  grown  from  within.  It  has 
not  been  conferred  from  above.  Each  man  is  to 
be  a  law  unto  himself.  Such  a  one  is  Shaw's  super 
man.  He  may  take  a  wife  or  fling  her  away  just 
when  he  chooses. 

The  next  trick  is  pure  Shavian  sleight-of-hand. 

"  Divorce  [he  says]  is  favourable  to  marriage.  A 
thousand  indissoluble  marriages  mean  a  thousand 
marriages  and  no  more.  A  thousand  divorces  may 
mean  two  thousand  marriages ;  for  the  couples  may 
marry  again.  Divorce  only  re-assorts  the  couples  ;  a 
very  desirable  thing  when  they  are  ill-assorted. 
Also,  it  makes  people  much  more  willing  to  marry." 

And  there's  the  rub.  Make  divorce  easy,  and 
people  will  rush  into  marriage  regardless  of  the  law 
of  reason,  guided  only  by  emotion.  Shaw  quotes 
figures,  but  his  figures  only  prove  that  in  those 
places  where  divorce  is  more  prevalent,  unhappy 
marriages  are  more  frequent ;  for  people  would  not 
seek  divorce  if  they  were  happily  married. 

Our  last  point  concerns  the  question  of  children. 
One  of  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  the  indissolubility 
of  the  marriage  bond  is  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  children.  Shaw  has  no  difficulty  in 
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citing  cases  where  the  domestic  interior  has  been 
for  the  children  a  little  private  hell.  Poverty,  more 
over,  is  only  too  frequently  the  cause  of  parental 
neglect.  The  artificial  parenthood  provided  by  the 
State  is  often  no  better  than  the  natural  parenthood 
which  it  supersedes. 

11  Until  we  abolish  poverty  it  is  impossible  to  push 
rational  measures  of  any  kind  very  far ;  the  wolf  at 
the  door  will  compel  us  to  live  in  a  state  of  siege  and 
to  do  everything  by  a  bureaucratic  martial  law  that 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  and,  indeed,  intolerable 
in  a  prosperous  community." 

We  grant  once  more,  and  even  insist  with  Shaw, 
that  the  living  wage  is  a  great  factor  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  But  because  some  parents  are 
unwilling  and  some  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of 
parenthood,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  parents  are  to 
be  exonerated  from  parental  duties.  Laws  are  made 
for  the  community,  not  for  individuals.  Every  law, 
indeed,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  made  to  suit  the 
community  as  a  whole,  must  press  more  heavily  on 
some  individuals  than  upon  others.  Hence  we  may 
admit  that  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond 
does  tell  against  the  good  of  the  offspring  in  some 
few  cases.  But  the  loss  thus  suffered  is  far  less  than 
would  be  suffered  if  there  were  no  law.  Quamvis 
ergo  matrimonii  inseparabiiitas  impediat  bonum  prolis 
in  aliquo  homine,  tamen  est  convenient  ad  bonum  prolis 
simpliciter.  (Although,  therefore,  the  indissolubility 
of  marriage  may  hinder  the  good  of  the  offspring  in 
a  particular  case,  yet,  having  regard  to  the  offspring 
of  the  race,  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  promotes 
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its  good.)*  The  Shavian  sophism  consists  in  picking 
out  a  few  accidental  defects  and  treating  them  as  if 
they  were  essential  constituents  of  the  institution. 
In  the  school  of  logic  we  call  it  the  fallacy  of 
accident. 

*  Summa,  3ae,  partis,  supp.  q.  Ixvii,  a.  i,  ad  4. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE    SPIRITUAL    FACTOR   IN    ECONOMIC    REFORM 

HAVING  examined*  the  nature  of  the  true  principle 
of  selection — the  Will  of  God  acting  upon  the  will  of 
man — and  having  seen  its  operation  in  maintaining 
the  existence  of  the  race,  our  next  step  is  to  observe 
its  operation  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  race. 
It  is  better  to  be  than  not  to  be.  A  state  of  destitu 
tion  is  better  than  no  state  at  all.  But  a  state  of 
destitution  is  not  a  becoming  state  for  any  human 
being.  When  Christ  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor," 
He  did  not  mean,  "  Blessed  are  the  paupers."  He 
had  regard  to  His  Apostles,  tent-makers,  tax- 
gatherers,  fishermen  who  owned  their  own  boats 
and  nets.  A  pauper  can  save  his  soul  certainly, 
but  he  may  often  have  a  better  chance  of  saving  it  if 
he  is  raised  out  of  the  depths  of  destitution.  Faith 
is  a  habit  of  the  intellect.  A  healthy  intellect, 
therefore,  is  normally  the  most  apt  instrument  for 
a  vigorous  faith,  and  a  healthy  intellect  implies  a 
sufficiently  healthy  body.  Moreover,  nothing  is 
willed  unless  it  be  first  understood.  Hence  the 
principle  of  selection  cannot  work  efficiently  unless 
mind  and  body  are  in  a  certain  minimum  state  of 

*  See  Chapters  III.  and  IV. 
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health.  Here,  then,  is  the  next  great  problem  in  racial 
progress — the  prevention  and  cure  of  destitution. 

The  question  is  so  far-reaching  that  I  think  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  chief  points  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  some  time 
ago  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Poor  Laws 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  phases  of  the  evil 
may  be  more  acute  in  America,  others  more  acute 
in  England.  America,  for  instance,  is  worse  than 
England  with  regard  to  sweating  and  housing,  but 
far  better  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
feeble-minded.  Human  nature,  however,  is  much 
the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  the  Supreme 
Power  which  selects  the  good  and  rejects  the  evil  is 
absolutely  the  same  :  there  is  one  God  and  Father 
of  us  all.  The  Commissioners,  moreover,  had  abun 
dant  information  from  experts  in  the  United  States, 
in  Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Australia,  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  report  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  Majority  and  the  Minority.  It  occupies 
forty  volumes,  and  contains  one  hundred  thousand 
answers  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  witnesses 
who  were  examined.  Then  there  are  fourteen  reports 
of  special  investigators. 

The  Commissioners  begin  by  declaring  the  cause 
of  pauperism  to  be  threefold :  physical,  moral,  and 
economic.  But  if  we  look  carefully  into  the  causes 
described  as  physical  and  economic,  we  shall  find 
that  they,  too,  have  a  moral  cause.  There  are  causes 
of  causes.  Nearly  all  the  critics  of  the  report  have 
noticed  this.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  for  instance,  writes : 
"  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  legislation  alone, 
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however  enlightened,  nor  administration  alone,  how 
ever  efficient,  can  do  everything.  Human  beings  are 
the  object  of  attention,  and  they  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  human  beings."* 

This  is  one  of  the  first  principles  which  the  Church 
has  ever  been  proclaiming,  and  which  was  held  up  to 
the  world  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
The  Pope,  however,  goes  farther  than  the  Commis 
sioners,  in  so  far  as  he  indicates  the  whole  principle 
of  selection,  and  not  merely  its  proximate  and  less 
important  factor.  "  First  of  all,"  he  says,  "there  is 
no  intermediary  more  powerful  than  religion  (whereof 
the  Church  is  the  interpreter  and  guardian)  in  draw 
ing  the  rich  and  poor  bread-winners  together,  by 
reminding  each  class  of  its  duties  to  the  other,  and 
especially  of  the  obligations  of  justice.  Religion 
teaches  the  wealthy  owner  and  employer  that  their 
workpeople  are  not  to  be  accounted  their  bondmen ; 
that  in  every  man  they  must  respect  his  dignity  and 
worth  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian  ;  that  it  is  shame 
ful  and  inhuman  to  treat  men  like  chattels  to  make 
money  by,  or  to  look  upon  them  merely  as  so  much 
muscle  and  physical  power."  t 

The  first  cause  of  pauperism  set  down  by  the  Com 
missioners  is  that  of  old  age.  This  would  at  first 
seem  to  be  something  non-moral,  something  strictly 
physical.  No  one  can  help  growing  old.  Hence 
there  would  appear  to  be  at  least  one  unavoidable 
cause  of  pauperism.  This  statement  of  the  point  is 
too  bald.  The  question  is  not  one  merely  of  growing 

*  Introduction  to  Professor  Muirhead's  Analysis  of  Report. 
•f  Rerum  Novarum. 
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old,  but  of  growing  old  without  having  provided  for 
one's  maintenance  in  old  age.  If  we  probe  the 
question  a  little  deeper  we  shall  find  that  a  further 
question  needs  answering,  namely,  as  to  what 
shortens  or  prolongs  the  wage-earning  period  of  life. 
Has  the  man,  either  through  his  own  or  another's 
sin,  grown  old  before  his  time  ?  What  opportunity 
has  he  had  .during  his  wage-earning  days  of  providing 
for  his  old  age  ?  Then,  again,  what  are  the  obliga 
tions  of  the  community  when  he  has  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  for  himself  ? 

At  once  the  question  is  shifted  from  the  sphere 
of  physiology  to  the  sphere  of  morality.  Certain 
it  is  that  if  the  conditions  of  work  are  humane 
the  wage-earning  period  will  be  prolonged ;  that 
if  the  man's  wages  are  just,  and  if  he  is  sober  and 
thrifty,  he  will  be  able  to  provide  for  himself;  that 
if  through  unforeseen  accident  he  has  been  unable 
to  help  himself,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community 
to  look  after  him ;  that  if  he  has  been  unwilling  to 
provide  for  himself,  the  community  has  a  right 
to  enact  compulsory  legislation  accordingly.  The 
principle  of  selection,  acting  through  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  fortitude  in  securing  for  the  workman  a 
living  wage,  meets  the  greater  part  of  the  problem. 
Acting  through  the  cardinal  virtue  of  prudence,  it 
insures  the  worker  shall  do  his  full  share  in 
practising  thrift  and  laying  by  a  store  for  the 
future.  Acting  through  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
temperance,  it  protects  the  worker  from  the  ever- 
present  temptation  of  alcohol.  Then,  again,  acting 
through  the  virtue  of  justice  in  the  legislator,  it 
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keeps  the  shirkers  from  preying  unduly  upon  the 
workers. 

In  dealing  with  the  aged,  the  Church  urges  that 
legislation  shall  do  all  that  it  can;  but  even  when 
legislation  has  done  its  best,  and  when  the  worker 
has  done  his  best,  there  is  always  a  residue  of  aged 
destitute  to  be  provided  for.  This  ultimate  residue 
the  principle  of  selection  lays  hold  on  through  the 
virtue  of  Christian  charity.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  Socialist  to  say  that  he  has  no  more  need  for 
Christian  charity  ;  but  the  hard  fact  remains  that 
Christian  charitable  organizations  have  far  greater 
calls  upon  them  than  they  can  cope  with.  The 
Church,  indeed,  has  expended  her  charity  on  mul 
titudes  of  cases  which  ought  to  have  been  relieved 
by  the  justice  of  the  community.  The  Church  is 
only  too  anxious  that  the  State  shall  do  all  it  can, 
for  she  knows  quite  well  that  when  the  State  has 
done  its  best,  she,  the  Church,  will  always  have  her 
hands  full. 

The  second  cause  of  destitution  named  by  the 
Commissioners  is  that  of  sickness  and  disease. 
Much  time  was  spent  in  trying  to  find  out  how  far 
disease  was  a  cause  and  how  far  an  effect  of  des 
titution.  In  the  case  of  consumption,  one  expert 
declared  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  four 
thousand  consumptives,  nearly  60  per  cent,  were 
paupers  because  they  were  consumptives,  not  con 
sumptives  because  they  were  paupers.  The  limit 
of  60  per  cent,  leaves  a  wide  margin  for  the 
other  alternative.  Alcohol  and  immorality  are  well 
known  to  be  predisposing  factors  to  this  disease. 
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Bad  housing  and  bad  cooking  and  overwork  are  all 
important  elements  tending  to  foster  the  evil.  The 
disease,  therefore,  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  But, 
again,  the  prevention  and  cure  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  principle  of  selection,  the  Divine  Will  working 
on  the  human  wills  both  of  employer  and  employed. 
On  the  part  of  the  employer  it  will  act  as  justice, 
moving  him  to  pay  the  living  wage  and  provide 
healthy  workshops  and  sanitary  dwellings.  On  the 
part  of  the  employed  it  will  act  as  temperance  and 
chastity,  moving  them  to  a  state  of  improved  sobriety 
and  higher  morality. 

After  consumption,  the  sickness  which  tends  most 
directly  and  most  degradingly  to  produce  destitution 
is  that  of  venereal  disease.  Very  much  of  the 
physical  incapacity  in  the  larger  towns  is  attributed 
to  this  cause.  That  the  remedy  must  first  and 
foremost  be  a  religious  one  is  obvious. 

How  far  drunkenness  is  due  to  moral,  physical, 
or  economic  influences  cannot  be  determined,  nor 
is  it  necessary  that  it  should.  It  is  enough  that 
we  know  that  all  three  kinds  of  causes  are  at  work, 
and  that  the  physical  and  economic  causes  can  be 
controlled  by  free  will.  Legislative  enactments 
cannot  make  people  sober,  but  they  can  help  con 
siderably  to  that  end.  But  even  when  an  en 
lightened  legislature  has  done  its  best  to  restrain 
the  sale  of  liquor,  there  is  still  ample  need  for  the 
selective  principle  to  act  directly  on  the  individual 
workers.  It  is  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
more  than  her  share  amongst  the  inmates  of  work- 
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houses  and  gaols.  That  is  a  sign  that  the  selective 
principle  is  acting  in  and  through  her.  She  has 
a  peculiar  aptitude  for  picking  up  those  who  are 
fallen.  Faith  is  the  root  of  all  reform.  Therefore 
she  sees  to  it  that  her  children  cling  to  the  Faith 
even  though  they  are  in  the  workhouse  or  in  gaol. 

The  Commissioners  next  call  attention  to  the 
housing  question.  The  common  lodging-houses 
and  the  "furnished  rooms,"  which  abound  in  the 
poor  centres  of  population,  are  the  proximate  occa 
sion  of  every  kind  of  filth  and  vice.  The  so-called 
"  furnished  rooms  "  are  the  worse.  They  are  occu 
pied  by  one  tenant  after  another  without  any 
cleansing.  The  sexes  mingle  together  promiscu 
ously.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1909  the  English 
Parliament  passed  a  Housing  and  Town-Planning 
Act.  Its  aim  was  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes ;  to  simplify  and 
cheapen  the  existing  procedure  for  acquiring  land 
for  housing  purposes ;  to  deal  with  insanitary  areas 
and  unhealthy  dwellings ;  to  extend  and  amplify 
previous  Acts  requiring  landlords  to  keep  houses 
let  to  working  classes  in  repair ;  to  give  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  power  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  Acts.  But  that  aim,  after  two 
years'  effort,  is  a  very  long  way  from  being  realized. 
In  fact,  its  comparative  failure  is  a  standing  witness 
to  the  uselessness  of  legislative  machinery  when 
there  is  no  spiritual  force  to  drive  it.  The  selective 
principle  works  on  the  mind  of  the  legislator  and 
results  in  a  beneficial  Act  such  as  we  have  men 
tioned  ;  but  then  its  fruitfulness  is  hindered  because 
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the  local  administrators  happen  to  be  local  property 
owners,  and  in  them  the  appetite  for  gold  obscures 
the  heart  and  mind  against  the  working  of  the 
selective  principle. 

The  cause  from  which  arises  the  greatest  amount 
of  pauperism  is  set  down  as  economic.  It  is  that 
of  casual  labour.  To  anyone,  however,  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  casual  labourer, 
the  moral  element  in  the  problem  stands  out  with 
distinct  clearness.  The  dock  labourer,  for  instance, 
feels  more  keenly  the  brutal  driving  of  his  foreman 
than  the  waiting  about  or  tramping  in  search  of 
work.  Thus  one  of  them  writes :  "It  was  misery 
to  be  out  of  work;  it  was  murder  to  be  'on.'' 
Another  writes :  "  The  tyranny  of  the  docks  of 
Liverpool  is  such  that  human  life  is  thought  nothing 
of,  and  men  are  bullied  and  driven  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  times  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  ; 
so  that  instead  of  avoiding  danger,  they  rush  into 
it,  and  are  either  maimed  or  killed.  In  many  cases 
foremen  are  appointed  not  through  any  good  quality 
of  character,  but  rather  for  their  ability  as  slave- 
drivers,  where  ruffianism  is  at  a  premium,  and  brute 
strength  is  the  standard  of  fitness." 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  declare  that  the 
pools  of  stagnant  labour  can  to  a  large  extent  be 
drained  by  the  establishment  of  labour  exchanges, 
by  a  little  more  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
to  regularize  their  work,  and  by  an  organization 
among  the  men  to  dovetail  their  work.  Different 
trades  have  different  seasons.  Each  industry  is  at 
its  highest  in  a  particular  month.  By  means  of 
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the  labour  exchanges  the  men  can  be  moved  about 
from  the  slack  places  to  the  busy  ones.  Already 
the  labour  exchanges  have  justified  their  existence. 
But  the  "  little  more  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the 
employers"  which  the  Commissioners  ask  for  is 
something  which  the  Government  cannot  create. 
It  can  start  a  labour  bureau,  but  it  cannot  start 
a  human  will.  That  is  the  privilege  of  the  Divine 
Will.  It  is  well  known  how  a  chairman  of  a 
public  company  will  agree  to  certain  conditions 
before  the  world,  and  before  the  representatives  of 
the  men,  and  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  then 
secretly  tell  his  foreman  that  he  is  not  getting  half 
enough  out  of  the  men.  Hence,  both  the  Majority 
and  the  Minority  Reports  have  confessed  that 
legislation  without  humanization  can  do  little  to 
solve  the  problem.  Thus  is  the  State  constrained 
by  the  exigencies  of  its  own  needs  to  come  round 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  "  it  is  shameful 
and  inhuman  to  treat  men  like  chattels  to  make 
money  by,  or  to  look  upon  them  merely  as  so  much 
muscle  or  physical  power."  *  Or  is  it,  perhaps,  the 
selective  principle  operating  there  ? 

The  question  of  casual  labour  leads  to  that  of  boy 
and  girl  labour.  Boys  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  are  immediately  offered  work  at  wages 
which  seem  high.  They  become  messengers  and  van- 
boys,  spending  four  or  five  years  doing  that  kind  of 
work  when  they  ought  to  be  learning  a  trade.  The 
work  involves  little  or  no  mental  discipline,  but  on 
the  other  hand  involves  long  hours  of  uninteresting 
*  Leo  XIII.,  Rerum  Novarum. 
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routine.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  the  boy 
drifts  away  to  become  a  casual  labourer. 

The  problem  of  the  girls  is  not  quite  so  acute. 
They  obtain  work  at  packing,  labelling,  and  bottling. 
They  begin  at  four  or  five  shillings  per  week,  but  never 
rise  higher  than  nine  or  ten  shillings.  Worst  of  all, 
they  never,  as  the  future  wives  and  mothers,  learn 
cooking  and  household  management.  Continuation 
schools  are  suggested  as  a  remedy.  That,  however, 
does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  founda 
tion  of  the  family  must  be  the  starting-point.  The 
selective  principle,  acting  through  the  virtue  of  justice, 
must  be  allowed  scope  nearer  to  the  fountain-head  of 
life.  The  father  must  have  sufficient  wages  to  keep 
himself,  his  wife,  and  family  in  reasonable  and  frugal 
comfort.  This  all -important  Catholic  principle 
humanizes  the  whole  situation.  It  implies,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  employers  must  not  use  children 
to  do  men's  work  at  children's  wages.  It  implies, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  parents  must  not  sacrifice 
the  future  of  their  children  merely  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  shillings  during  the  first  years  after  the  chil 
dren  have  left  school. 

The  same  answer  must  be  given  also  to  the 
question  of  unemployment  amongst  women.  On 
this  point  the  Commissioners  declare  themselves 
nonplussed.  "  The  problems,"  they  say,  "arising 
in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  from  a  consideration 
of  the  employment  of  women  are  too  complex  for 
us  to  attempt  to  offer  any  solution  of  them."  Once 
again  the  State  is  forced  to  look  to  the  Church 
for  guidance.  The  solution  is  to  be  found  in  a 
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recognition  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  marriage. 
"They  [women],"  writes  Leo  XIII.,  "  are  not 
suited  to  certain  trades,  for  a  woman  is  by  nature 
fitted  for  home-work,  and  it  is  that  which  is  best 
adapted  at  once  to  preserve  her  modesty  and  to 
promote  the  good  bringing  up  of  children  and  the 
well-being  of  the  family."  It  is  very  hard  to  drive 
this  doctrine  home  even  to  well-meaning  Catholics. 
They  are  so  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
that  they  think  the  preacher  is  impertinent  who 
would  tell  them  of  the  obligations  of  home-life 
when  they  want  to  see  the  world.  But  listen  to 
Cardinal  Manning's  interpretation  of  the  Papal 
Encyclical:  "As  we  read  these  words,"  he  writes, 
"  the  chainmakers  of  Cradley  Heath,  the  pit-brow 
women  of  the  mines,  and  the  mothers  in  our  fac 
tories  rise  before  us.  Here  is  a  moral  case  to  be 
solved.  A  woman  enters  for  life  into  a  sacred 
contract  with  a  man  before  God  at  the  altar  to 
fulfil  to  him  the  duties  of  wife,  mother,  and  head 
of  his  home.  Is  it  lawful  for  her,  even  with  his 
consent,  to  make  afterwards  a  second  contract  for 
so  many  shillings  a  week  with  a  mill-owner,  whereby 
she  becomes  unable  to  provide  her  husband's  food, 
train  up  her  children,  or  do  the  duties  of  her  home  ? 
It  is  no  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  gaining  a  few 
more  shillings  for  the  expenses  of  the  family,  but 
of  the  lawfulness  of  breaking  a  prior  contract,  the 
most  solemn  between  man  and  woman.  No  argu 
ments  of  expediency  can  be  admitted.  It  is  an 
obligation  of  conscience  to  which  all  things  must 
give  way.  The  duties  of  home  must  first  be  done, 
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then  other  questions  may  be  entertained.     Till  then, 
nothing." 

Here,  then,  we  must  say  how  heartily  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Saleeby,  that  the  true  economics  and  true 
politics  is  true  domestics.  This  principle  of  the 
home  life  of  the  mother  is  equal  in  importance  to 
the  living  wage  of  the  father.  It  accounts  for  one- 
third  of  the  destitution  problem.  Infant  mortality 
is  still  a  scandal  to  our  civilization.  One-third  of  all 
blindness  is  due  to  neglected  infancy  during  the 
first  three  days  of  life.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
that  our  statute  law  is  of  high  perfection  because  it 
forbids  mothers  to  return  to  work  for  three  weeks  or 
a  month  after  child-birth.  By  a  higher  law,  the  law 
of  nature,  the  whole  care  and  time  of  the  mother  are 
due  to  the  child  for  its  mental  and  bodily  nurture. 
And  by  a  still  higher  law,  the  law  of  grace,  the 
mother's  care  is  wanted  for  the  spiritual  nurture  of 
the  child.  God's  will  acting  on  the  mother's  will 
chooses  to  subordinate  pleasure  to  duty,  material 
culture  to  psychic  culture,  and  psychic  culture  to 
spiritual. 

In  the  department  of  relief  the  Commissioners 
make  a  discovery  which  has  ever  been  a  common 
place  in  Catholic  teaching  and  practice.  It  is  that 
indiscriminate  and  unorganized  relief  tends  to  in 
crease  rather  than  to  diminish  destitution.  The  case 
is  related  of  a  lady  who,  after  hearing  a  sermon  on 
the  conditions  of  life  among  the  poor,  drove  down  in 
a  carriage  to  a  very  poor  street  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  and  there  distributed  a  dozen  half-bottles  of 
champagne  and  a  dozen  half-pound  bunches  of  grapes, 
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Now,  if  there  is  one  characteristic  of  Catholic 
charities,  it  is  their  happy  combination  of  personal 
service  and  economic  efficiency.  They  have  a  special 
aptitude  for  seeking  out  the  really  needful  cases  and 
of  making  a  little  go  a  long  way.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
bears  witness  that  of  all  the  charitable  institutions 
which  he  has  observed,  it  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
ones  that  get  the  most  for  their  money.  And  why  is 
it  ?  It  is  because  they  are  human.  It  is  because 
they  are  inspired  by  some  saint,  say,  like  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  in  whom  the  Will  which  organizes  the 
whole  universe  has  had  unhindered  sway.  When 
Frederic  Ozanam  formed  the  first  conference  of 
that  world-wide  society  which  bears  St.  Vincent's 
name,  he  made  it  a  first  condition  that  they  were  not 
to  be  content  with  doling  out  alms.  That  was  a 
cheap  and  unwise  charity.  They  were  to  go  and 
make  friends  amongst  the  poor.  They  were  to  give 
personal  help  such  as  their  better  education  enabled 
them.  In  no  case  was  a  visitor  to  give  money 
directly  from  his  own  pocket,  but  he  might  recom 
mend  a  case  to  the  local  Conference.  The  one  thing 
to  be  guarded  against  in  the  distribution  of  help  was 
lest  it  should  destroy  rather  than  promote  self-help. 

In  the  last  item  Ozanam  seems  to  have  antici 
pated  the  chief  difference  of  the  Minority  from  the 
Majority  Report.  Throughout  all  the  Minority  re 
commendations  there  is  the  fundamental  conception, 
that  what  is  necessary  is  to  prevent  destitution  by 
grappling  with  its  causes. 

Next  comes  the  scheme  for  converting  the  shirkers 
into  workers.  The  most  humane  remedy  to  apply 
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to  laziness  is  starvation.  Let  us  not  blink  the  word. 
There  is  good  authority  for  saying  that  if  a  man  will 
not  work  neither  shall  he  eat.  Again,  the  root  of 
the  evil  lies  in  the  will.  The  will-power  has 
dwindled  so  low  that  only  a  low  motive  will  quicken 
it.  Acting  under  higher  motives  the  legislator 
applies  to  the  shirker  the  lower  motive  of  appetite 
for  food.  The  Commissioners  propose  the  Deten 
tion  Colony.  A  voluntary  colony  must  be  provided 
first  for  those  whose  wills  are  not  so  completely 
atrophied.  Then  the  voluntary  colony  must  be  sup 
plemented  by  a  compulsory  one.  The  function  of 
this  department  is  to  reform  those  who  wilfully 
refuse  or  neglect  to  maintain  themselves  or  their 
families ;  or,  after  receiving  public  assistance,  wil 
fully  refuse  to  perform  the  work  or  observe  the  regu 
lations  prescribed  in  regard  to  such  assistance;  or 
who  give  way  to  gambling,  drink,  or  idleness,  with 
the  result  that  a  person,  or  his  or  her  family, 
becomes  chargeable  to  the  community. 

The  Church  would  go  further.  She  teaches  that 
parents  are  not  only  bound  to  educate  and  clothe 
their  children,  but  are  also  bound  to  see  that  they 
learn  a  trade  or  profession  suitable  to  their  state  of 
life.  She  condemns  as  grave  sin  the  offences  of 
gambling,  drink,  and  idleness  leading  to  neglect  of 
family.  She  is  very  explicit  in  forbidding  the  State 
to  interfere  with  the  family  when  unnecessary,  but 
equally  explicit  in  urging  the  State  to  interfere  when 
necessary.  Once  more  has  the  Pope  anticipated  the 
Poor  Law  Commission.  "True,"  he  says,  "if  a 
family  finds  itself  in  exceeding  distress,  utterly 
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of  the  counsel  of  friends,  and  without  any 
prospect  of  extricating  itself,  it  is  right  that  extreme 
f*f%*™aj  be  met  by  public  aid,  since  each  party  is  a 
part  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  like  manner,  if 
within  the  precincts  of  the  household  there  occur 
grave  disturbance  of  mutual  rights,  public  authority 
•hnald  inter  tene  to  force  each  party  to  yield  to  the 
other  its  proper  due;  for  thi«s  is  not  to  deprive 
&*»**  of  their  rights,  but  justly  and  properly  to 
safeguard  and  defend  diem."* 

We  are  now  able  to  make  a  true  transvaluation  of 
all  bodily  necessities.  The  body  most  be  an  apt 
instrument  of  the  spirit,  and  therefore  most  not  be 
by  starvation  and  disease.  The  things 
to  keep  men  from  destitution,  since  they  are 

to  mini^t^f  to  an  ftfT™!  end  and 


acquire  a  correspondingly  high  value.  So  also  must 
there  be  a  transvaluation  of  all  those  things  which 
are  drM""*^  to  improve  the  mind  of  the  race. 
Whether  we  have  to  deal  with  legislatures,  or 
County  Councils,  or  Universities,  or  colleges,  or 
or  factories,  or  workshops,  or  dockyards,  or 


hospitals,  or  gaols,  or  houses,  or  gardens,  or  drain 
pipes,  they  are  all  vastly  more  important  when 
viewed  as  die  means  of  attaining  everlasting  fife 
than  when  yicjped  merely  as  the  m**n*  of  attaining 
f*»t«ral  happiness  upon  earth.  Therefore  no  obstacle 
most  be  pot  in  the  way  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  acting 
on  the  mind  of  man,  chooses  this  or  that  natural  or 
process  for  its  eternal  purpose.  When  we 
bonkiih  fH^nl^yj^  for  instance,  lamenting 
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that  so  many  priests  waste  their  time  at  municipal 
meetings  Hf  i  ••••••^  waterworks  and  drainage,  we 

may  bid  him  pot  his  hand  over  his  ••«•¥•*,  and 
reflect  that  the  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  we  nave 
need  of  these  things. 

Mere  distance  however,  in  a  state  of  bodily  health 
is  net  en:u£::  :::  rr.ir.  ?  -.vtll-rri-f.  Ht  ~  :s:  :uL:i- 
vate  his  mind  arjght.  And  this  he  cannot  do  if  all 
his  energy  is  absorbed  in  srrking  and  caring  lor  the 
bate  necessities  of  fife.  The  constant  fear  of  hanger 
paralyzes  the  mind  against  the  higher  interests  of 
life.  The  first  economic  icfuim,  then,  which  is 
needed  for  man's  psychic  well-being  is  the  ^^tahligh- 
ment  of  an  all-round  minimum  hiring  wage.  The 
mental  freedom  which  could  be  thus  seemed  is 
necessary,  too,  for  man's  religious  life,  It  is  time 
that  we  find  deeply  religious  souls  amongst  the  very 
poor.  But,  normally  speaking,  paupers  tend  to 
adopt  a  bread-and-butter  religion. 

The  time,  however,  is  gone  by  for  arguing  the 
a*jirvJl.y  of  a  living  wage.  Bat  what  is  not  yet 
dear  is  the  reason  why  a  living  wage  should  be  paid. 
Those  men  who  are  now  clutching  so  tenaciously  at 
their  natural  right,  would  never  have  thought  of 
*«AUiji  for  it  if  more  enlightened  minds  had  not  put 
it  into  their  heads.  What  remains  now  is  to  set  the 
right  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  living  wage  is  a 
means  of  enabling  the  collier,  for  M^mpi^  to  have 
.sumc.iBfit  food,  clothing,  shelter.,  and  medical  attend 
ance.  It  is  also  a  «»**»g  to  provide  him  with  oppor 
tunity  to  improve  his  talent  as  a  workman,  and  his 
worth  as  a  citizen:  he  must  be  free  to  attend 
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mining-schools  and  political  meetings.  It  is  also 
a  means  to  provide  him  with  leisure  for  necessary 
amusements.  Certain  means  of  recreation  are  de 
manded  by  all ;  and,  when  they  are  kept  subor 
dinate  as  means  to  their  proper  end,  are  admirably 
adapted  for  preparing  the  mind  for  the  Gospel  and 
the  Sacraments.  The  sport  and  the  religion  must 
not  be  divorced,  else  both  will  suffer. 

By  putting  the  industrial  machine  under  the  in 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  higher  sanction  is  given 
to  the  natural  moral  laws  governing  the  industrial 
process.  Industry  itself  is  thereby  rendered  more 
productive.  Sound  economics  cannot  clash  with 
sound  ascetics.  Slowly  but  surely  the  truth  is 
crystallizing  out  that  Catholic  principles  are  eco 
nomically  successful.  The  latest  admission  is  that 
the  living  wage  has  an  economic  basis.  The  indus 
trial  organism  is  a  living  whole.  It  does  not  come 
into  existence  and  die  out  with  each  generation  of 
men.  If  it  is  to  be  kept  efficient,  therefore,  it  must 
be  renewed  by  a  constant  supply  of  energy.  As  the 
older  workmen  die  off,  so  must  younger  workmen  be 
trained  to  take  their  place.  But  before  there  can  be 
young  workmen  there  must  also  be  children — and 
babies,  and  mothers.  And  these  are  a  primary 
charge  upon  any  individual  process  which  is  to  be 
permanently  successful.  The  very  efficiency,  there 
fore,  of  industry,  as  such,  postulates  a  living  wage. 
The  danger  is  that  the  passion  for  personal  indul 
gence  will  interfere  with  industrial  efficiency.  The 
selective  principle,  if  not  deliberately  hindered, 
counteracts  that  passion. 
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The  industrial  system,  thus  properly  treated,  pro 
duces  more  than  its  keep.  Here  we  are  brought  to 
the  inmost  recess  of  the  social  problem.  How  is  the 
surplus  product  of  industry,  where  it  can  be  proved 
to  exist,  to  be  equitably  distributed  ?  It  is  at  once 
the  most  complex  and  most  difficult  question  in 
economics.  We  cannot  attempt  its  solution  here, 
but  we  can  discuss  it  intelligently  and  observe  which 
way  the  selective  principle  is  moving. 

In  the  first  place,  any  solution  whatever  which 
does  not  allow  for  the  working  of  the  selective 
principle,  is  hopeless.  Before  any  suggestion  can  be 
made  as  to  a  proportionate  distribution  of  surplus, 
there  is  wanted  a  correct  declaration  of  balance 
sheets.  Nothing  short  of  the  direct  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  owners  and  legislators 
can  assure  this.  Nature  alone  is  quite  unequal  to 
such  a  miracle  of  sincerity.  The  British  railways, 
for  instance,  are  at  the  present  moment  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1844  the 
State  has  a  right  to  take  over  the  railways  on  pay 
ment  of  a  sum  equal  to  twenty-five  years'  purchase 
of  the  annual  divisible  profits  estimated  on  the 
average  of  the  three  preceding  years.  On  this  count 
the  temptation  is  to  declare  as  large  divisible  profits  as 
possible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  directors  do 
this,  they  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  tax-gatherer 
and  the  employee.  Hence  there  is  discovered  a 
number  of  ingenious  ways  of  evasion.  The  chief  is 
the  way  of  over-capitalization.  The  Times  calculates 
that  railway  stock  has  been  watered  by  at  least 
eighteen  and  one-half  per  cent.  Then  there  is  the 
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distribution  of  bonuses,  the  writing  off  of  capital,  the 
sinking  of  reserve  funds,  and  the  like. 

Again,  supposing  that  an  approximately  correct 
statement  of  the  value  of  surplus  product  has  been 
arrived  at,  there  comes  the  question  as  to  what  pro 
portion  should  be  distributed  by  the  Government 
and  what  by  individuals.  All  external  things  were 
made  by  God  to  supply  the  needs  of  all  mankind. 
Whoever  owns  wealth  carries  with  it  also  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  it  does  its  appointed  work  of  supplying 
the  needs  of  men.  In  designing  a  method  of  dis 
tribution,  two  besetting  evils  have  to  be  avoided. 
On  the  one  hand,  both  master  and  workman  have  to 
be  protected  each  against  his  strongest  appetite,  the 
appetite  for  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  has 
to  be  protected  against  its  tendency  to  substitute 
mechanical  contrivances  for  personal  effort  and  in 
genuity.  In  order  then  to  leave  as  much  scope  as 
possible  for  the  development  of  each  man's  individual 
personality,  the  aim  of  the  State  will  be  to  absorb  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  If  it 
confines  itself  to  the  correction  of  abuses,  even  then 
it  will  have  more  than  it  can  accomplish.  And  not 
only  must  the  individual  mind  and  will  be  allowed  a 
full  healthy  development,  but  the  very  appetite  for 
gold,  inherent  in  every  man,  must  be  allowed  its  due 
proportion  of  development.  That,  too,  must  be 
utilized  for  the  common  weal.  It  is  not  something 
bad  in  itself,  but  only  something  which  becomes  bad 
when  it  rebels  against  the  law  of  reason  and  the  law 
of  God.  It  is  indeed  a  normal  and  legitimate  motive 
power,  having  its  own  proper  function  to  perform  in 
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the  working  out  both  of  the  industrial  and  spiritual 
process.  It  is  raw  material  for  the  natural  virtue  of 
thrift  and  the  supernatural  virtue  of  prudence,  and  is 
utilized  by  the  selective  principle  when  directed  to 
these  ends.  A  man  is  not  an  isolated  intellect  nor 
yet  an  isolated  will.  He  is  a  human  being  with 
intellect,  will,  tastes,  appetites,  feelings ;  and  all 
these  faculties  and  functions  must  be  ordained  to  his 
ultimate  salvation.  Moreover,  this  plain  psychologi 
cal  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any 
scheme  for  the  apportionment  of  the  surplus  product 
of  industry.  The  scheme  that  will  succeed  best  will 
be  the  one  which  appeals  to  a  man's  faith,  reason, 
love,  and  lower  appetites,  particularly  the  appetite 
for  gold,  but  to  all,  of  course,  each  in  its  own 
order. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  scheme  already 
taking  shape  which  fulfils  these  conditions.  It  is 
not  Socialism,  for  that  appeals  only  to  man's  lower 
appetites,  and  must  eventually  result  in  the  reign  of 
brute  force  in  the  form  of  a  servile  State.  Nor  is  it 
that  already  existing  in  which  the  surplus  product  is 
kept  by  the  comparatively  few.  That  ministers  too 
readily  to  the  indulgence  of  appetite  amongst  those 
who  are  in  possession.  It  is  an  incitement,  more 
over,  to  the  passion  of  those  who  are  not  in  posses 
sion.  It  is  the  strong  weapon  of  the  Socialist 
agitator.  At  present  it  is  at  grips  with  the  organized 
forces  of  labour.  The  desperate  struggle  is  a  menace 
to  the  whole  community.  The  straitness  of  the 
situation,  however,  is  obliging  our  Statesmen  to  use 
their  wits  if  haply  they  can  find  out  what  is  the 
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right  scheme  in  itself,  rather  than  what  is  the  oppor 
tune  scheme  for  political  purposes. 

Earl  Grey,  for  six  years  Governor-General  or 
Canada,  returns  to  England,  and  is  simply  astounded 
at  finding  his  fellow-countrymen  so  distrustful  of 
each  other.  Everyone,  he  says,  seems  to  think 
that  it  is  the  chief  end  of  man  to  do  as  little 
for  anybody  else  as  he  possibly  can.  But  there 
is  a  ray  of  hope  visible  in  the  very  intensity  of 
the  gloom.  Co-partnership,  says  Lord  Grey,  in  an 
interview  with  the  doyen  of  English  journalists,  is  the 
only  key  which  will  unlock  the  doors  of  our  Doubting 
Castle.  Co-partnership  implies  common  sense  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  The  present  social  unrest 
is  a  symptom  of  the  divine  discontent  with  the  exist 
ing  social  order,  which  is  becoming  intolerable. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  difficulties  in  its  applica 
tion.  The  gas  companies  have  tried  it  and  found  it 
successful.  At  present  over  thirty  gas  companies, 
representing  nearly  £50,000,000,  or  one-half  of  all 
the  gas  stock  owned  by  companies,  are  working  on 
co-partnership  lines.  The  labourer  receives  every 
year  a  share  in  the  profits,  which  he  invests  in  the 
business.  Thus  he  has  not  only  an  interest  in  the 
concern,  but  also  a  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
management. 

Moreover,  the  arrangement  is  a  success  from  the 
merely  commercial  standpoint.  Sir  George  Livesey, 
the  man  who  first  started  the  experiment  with  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  says  that  there 
never  was  a  prouder  moment  in  his  life  than  when  he 
was  able  to  stand  up  before  his  shareholders  and  tell 
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them  as  a  result  of  co-partnership,  and  the  spirit  oj 
brotherhood  which  it  engendered,  the  company  had 
been  able  (i)  to  pay  their  employees  higher  wages 
than  were  paid  to  any  other  gas-workers  in  the  king 
dom  ;  (2)  to  pay  the  shareholders  a  higher  dividend  ; 
and. (3)  to  sell  gas  at  a  lower  price. 

Surely  all  this  is  a  symptom  of  the  divine  principle 
of  selection  working  in  the  political  and  industrial 
world.  True,  we  do  not  hear  the  name  of  God  men 
tioned  explicitly;  but  we  do  hear  the  echo  of  the 
voice  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  "  We  have  seen," 
writes  Leo  XIII.,  "  that  this  labour  question  cannot 
be  solved  save  by  assuming  as  a  principle  that 
private  ownership  must  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable. 
The  law,  therefore,  should  favour  ownership,  and  its 
policy  should  be  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
humbler  class  to  become  owners." 

Listen  to  the  business  man  again.  Sir  Benjamin 
Browne  once  objected  to  Sir  George  Livesey  that 
profit-sharing  made  no  provision  for  the  sharing  of 
losses.  Sir  George  asked  Sir  Benjamin  whether  he 
thought  the  difference  between  a  shop  full  of  con 
tented  men  and  one  full  of  discontented  men  would 
make  a  difference  of  five  per  cent.  "  Not  five  per 
cent.,"  said  Sir  Benjamin,  "but  twenty-five  per  cent." 
"That,"  replied  Sir  George,  "is  the  workman's 
contribution  to  the  reduction  of  the  master's  losses : 
in  bad  times  they  are  giving  twenty-five  per  cent, 
better  work  and  receiving  no  addition  to  trade  union 
rates  of  wages."  Here  again  is  the  echo  of  the  voice 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  "  Men  always  work  harder 
and  more  readily  when  they  work  on  that  which 
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belongs  to  them  ;  nay,  they  learn  to  love  the  very 
soil  that  yields,  in  response  to  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  not  only  food  to  eat,  but  an  abundance  of 
good  things  for  themselves  and  those  that  are  dear 
to  them.  That  such  a  spirit  of  willing  labour  would 
add  to  the  produce  of  the  earth  and  to  the  wealth  of 
the  community  is  self-evident."* 

Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  stress  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  leaven  of  papal 
teaching,  certain  it  is  that  a  reaction  has  set  in 
towards  the  papal  ideals.  "  I  don't  think  this,"  says 
Earl  Grey,  "  a  question  of  percentages  so  much  as  it 
is  of  mutual  confidence.  It  is  as  true  in  business  as 
in  religion.  By  faith  are  ye  saved.  Faith  in  each 
other  is  essential  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  achieved. 
It  is  the  old  doctrine  which  our  friend  Mr.  Stanley 
Lee  expressed  with  such  force  when  he  said,  *  The 
men  who  can  be  believed  in  most  will  get  the  most 
business,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  men  who 
can  make  men  believe  in  them  most  will  be  able  to 
hire  employees  who  can  be  believed  in  most,  and  will 
get  a  monopoly  of  the  efficiency  of  the  world.' ' 
And  what  is  most  promising  in  this  reaction  is  that 
those  who  are  taking  part  in  it — statesmen,  employers, 
journalists — are  keenly  alive  to  the  principle  that 
although  profit-sharing  means  increased  dividends, 
yet  it  is  unprofitable  to  adopt  it  merely  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  dividends.  The  gospel  paradox  strikes 
home,  that  he  who  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it. 
"  It  is  the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence,"  continues 
Lord  Grey,  "  what  Mr.  Stanley  Lee  calls  '  the  evolu- 
*  Rerum  Novarum. 
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tion  of  the  genius  of  being  believed  in,'  which  is  the 
secret  of  co-partnership.  It  is  a  practical  and 
tangible  sign  that  you  do  care  for  the  welfare  of 
the  worker.  Without  that  you  may  try  what  dodges 
you  like,  you  will  not  succeed." 

So  once  again  the  Gospel  is  justified  in  its  saying. 
We  must  absolutely  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  justice,  and  then  the  dividends  in  due 
and  proper  proportion  will  be  added  unto  us. 
This  is  a  hard  saying,  because  dividends  are  so 
very  tempting.  "  After  all  these  things  do  the 
heathen  seek."  But  the  Holy  Spirit  seeks  for 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit.  Acting  through  the 
spirit  of  man,  He  seeks  to  adjust  the  industrial 
process  to  the  spiritual  process.  The  sole  function 
of  dividends  is  to  enable  man  to  improve  his  mind 
and  enlarge  his  heart  in  order  to  his  fuller  salvation. 
For  this  reason  then  must  the  wealth  of  the  world 
be  more  widely  distributed  and  more  equitably 
divided. 

On  the  one  side  we  have  seen  a  small  party 
holding  power  because  it  held  wealth,  grasping  the 
whole  of  labour  and  trade,  manipulating  for  its  own 
benefit  and  its  own  purposes  all  the  sources  of  supply, 
working  even  through  the  councils  of  the  State.  On 
the  other  side  we  have  seen  a  needy  and  powerless 
multitude,  broken  down,  and  suffering,  and  ever 
ready  for  disturbance.  Now  we  see  the  Spirit  of 
God  moving  over  the  face  of  the  deeps.  Through 
its  mouthpiece,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  it  bids  the 
working  people  to  look  for  a  share  in  the  land,  so 
that  the  gulf  between  vast  wealth  and  sheer  poverty 
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may   be   bridged   over,    and   the   respective   classes 
brought  nearer  to  one  another. 

History,  too,  has  recorded  in  favour  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  See  where  the  Socialistic  theory  flourishes 
most.  It  is  in  the  industrial  societies  of  North 
Germany,  of  the  Northern  United  States,  of  England, 
of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  precisely  those  countries 
where  Protestant  individualism  has  had  most  sway. 
The  exaggerated  individualism,  the  theory  of  man's 
self-perfectibility,  which  derived  a  religious  sanction 
from  the  sixteenth-century  revolt,  could  have  no 
other  logical  issue.  Compare  this  industrial  spirit 
with  that  of  the  Catholic  societies.  Their  whole 
tendency,  derived  from  or  fostered  by  the  Holy 
Father,  is  towards  a  State  in  which  capital  and  land 
is  owned  by  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens.  The 
instinct  of  the  Irish  race,  for  instance,  is  for  the 
people  to  own  the  land.  The  French,  the  Belgians, 
and  the  Italians  are  moved  by  the  same  appetite. 
Its  intellectual  equation  is  the  unanswered  challenge 
flung  down  to  Individualist  and  Socialist  alike : 
Prove  that  a  society  in  which  the  wealth  is  divided 
amongst  the  majority  of  the  citizens  is  not  a  stable 
society.  Dynamic  stability  is  the  sign  of  industrial, 
social,  and  religious  happiness.  The  spiritual  factor 
fuses  all  other  factors  into  one  white  glow,  the  organic 
life  of  one  magnificent  eugenic  society  of  supermen, 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth. 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE    FUTURISTS 

IT  was  Coventry  Patmore,  I  think,  who,  in  trying  to 
find  the  secret  of  his  own  beautiful  art,  declared  that 
it  was  in  the  right  equipoise  of  law  and  liberty. 
So  we  come  to  consider  the  activities  of  the  time- 
spirit  in  the  fine  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  music. 
How  shall  we  strike  a  due  balance  between  the 
objective  and  the  subjective  elements  in  life  ?  Law 
represents  objective  standards.  Liberty  represents 
deliberate  movement  within  the  limits  of  those 
standards.  Law  connotes  the  static  ideas  which 
liberty  takes  in  hand  and  transmutes  into  the 
dynamics  of  life.  Ignore  the  objective  standards,  and 
the  subjective  liberty  deteriorates  into  licence.  Leave 
out  of  consideration  the  static  ideas  which  are  the 
common  property  of  humanity,  and  then  dynamic 
liberty  loses  all  its  activity.  It  preys  upon  its  own 
vitals  and  thus  issues  in  a  process  of  corruption. 

The  splash  which  has  been  made  by  the  school  of 
Futurist  painters  is  a  striking  example  of  this  pro 
cess  of  corruption.  True,  we  had  been  suffering 
long  from  the  oppression  of  the  other  extreme. 
Frith's  "  Derby  Day  "  might  be  named  as  an  instance 
in  which  the  painter's  brush  had  usurped  the  function 
of  a  half- guinea  Kodak.  There  was  neither  thought, 
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love,  nor  emotion  in  the  picture,  nothing  of  the 
personality  of  the  artist.  Then  came  the  master 
Corot  and  redeemed  us  from  the  oppression.  He 
did  strike  a  fair  balance  between  the  tree  which 
he  saw  and  his  interpretation  of  it.  Unfortunately 
the  new  idea  was  seized  upon  by  a  horde  of  lesser 
men  and  by  them  run  to  death.  The  Impressionists 
worked  out  to  the  Post-Impressionists,  and  they  in 
turn  to  their  ultimate  absurdity,  the  Futurists. 

The  productions  are  like  a  picture-book  illustrating 
certain  philosophic  tendencies.  St.  Thomas  had 
stated  once  and  for  ever  the  general  principles.  The 
human  ego  is  the  starting-point  of  philosophy.  I  am 
sure  of  my  own  identity.  When  I  blow  my  nose  I 
am  certain  that  I  am  not  blowing  somebody  else's 
nose.  Starting  from  myself  I  can  recognize  an  out 
ward  world.  Things  really  are  what  they  normally 
appear  to  be.  When  I  put  my  teeth  into  a  juicy 
peach  I  am  certain  that  I  am  not  putting  them  into 
a  tennis  ball.  In  course  of  time  Emmanuel  Kant 
muddled  these  sources  of  reality.  He  shut  himself 
up  within  himself.  The  senses  only  revealed  to  us 
phenomena.  Of  the  noumenon,  or  thing  in  itself,  we 
could  know  absolutely  nothing.  This  led  to  the 
pessimism  of  Schopenhauer.  If  there  was  no  reality, 
there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  live  a  decent  life. 
Then  came  the  logic  of  events  in  Nietzsche.  Reason 
was  but  a  device  to  enslave  morality.  Morality  as 
well  as  reason  must  be  flung  to  the  winds.  As  Kant 
muddled  the  sources  of  thought  so  did  Nietzsche 
muddle  the  sources  of  morality.  His  doctrine  was 
quite  clear :  Let  a  man  follow  his  dominant  impulse 
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and  do  just  what  he  likes.  Obviously  such  a  process 
must  end  in  chaos.  How  shall  we  come  out  of  it  ? 
Professor  Bergson  proposes  "  Creative  Evolution." 
The  free-will,  carrying  forward  all  the  past  life  of 
a  man,  creates  the  future.  But  upon  what  plan  ? 
Bergson  has  no  use  for  finalism,  and  consequently 
leaves  us  precisely  in  the  same  chaos  as  Nietzsche. 
He  has  no  use  even  for  a  clear  idea.  Everything, 
both  in  the  real  and  the  ideal  worlds,  in  stone,  in 
brute,  in  man  and  in  God,  is  in  a  state  of  becoming. 
Nothing  is  static.  All  is  dynamic. 

Fortunately  a  prophet  has  arisen  who  has  seen 
and  foreseen  both  the  petrifaction  of  mere  statics 
and  the  chaos  of  mere  dynamics.  John  Henry 
Newman,  with  his  doctrine  of  the  Illative  Sense, 
has  shown  us  the  fine  equipoise  between  objective 
evidence  and  subjective  evaluation,  between  authority 
and  autonomy,  between  law  and  liberty.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  this  doctrine  that  we  shall  examine  the  latest 
phase  of  decadent  art.  The  Futurists  have  been 
charged  with  taking  their  inspiration  and  thought 
from  Bergson.  This  they  repudiate.  Whether, 
however,  they  have  borrowed  from  him  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  their  work  is  the  offspring  of  the 
same  spirit  as  his,  the  exaggeration  of  subjective 
moods  at  the  expense  of  objective  evidence. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the  pictures  which 
were  recently  exhibited  at  the  Sackville  Gallery  in 
London.  The  first  that  meets  the  eye  as  one  enters 
the  room  looks  like  a  piece  of  linoleum  with  sham 
blocks  of  wood  for  pattern.  The  pattern  dwindles 
down  from  left  to  right,  ending  partly  like  a  piece  of 
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plaid  shawl  and  partly  like  a  smudge.  It  is  by 
Russolo  and  is  entitled  "  Rebellion."  By  simply 
looking  at  the  picture  one  could  never  have  guessed 
that  it  meant  that.  In  this,  as  in  all  others  of  the 
Futurist  school,  you  have  to  be  told  what  it  means. 
These  converging  straight  lines  represent  the  collision 
of  two  forces,  that  of  the  revolutionary  element  made 
up  of  enthusiasm  and  red  lyricism  against  the  force 
of  inertia  and  reactionary  resistance  of  tradition. 
You  wonder  how  these  lines  could  possibly  represent 
such  forces  except  by  a  convention  between  the 
painter  and  the  onlooker.  But  already,  even  at  the 
beginning,  you  have  made  a  fatal  mistake.  The 
force  of  inertia  and  reactionary  resistance  of  tradition 
is  not  represented  at  all.  Only  the  enthusiasm  and 
red  lyricism  are  expressed.  They  produce  vibratory 
waves,  and  these  are  uttered  by  the  angles  of  the 
converging  lines.  If  this  does  not  convey  to  you  the 
idea  of  rebellion,  you  are  asked  to  notice  that  the 
perspective  of  the  houses  is  destroyed.  The  blocks 
across  the  lines  are  the  houses.  If  that  does  not 
help  you,  then  you  are  told  to  imagine  a  boxer  bent 
double  by  receiving  a  blow  in  the  wind.  Red  lyricism 
thus  overcomes  the  reactionary  resistance  of  tradition. 
Somewhat  more  intelligible  is  the  canvas  on  which 
"The  Street  Enters  the  House."  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  picture  itself  is  intelligible.  It  is  not.  But 
what  the  painter  says  in  the  catalogue  is  intelligible. 
You  open  a  window  and  you  see  a  person  on  a 
balcony.  He  sees  the  whole  street,  up  and  down. 
You  think  of  all  that  you  have  seen  in  the  street — 
the  crowds,  the  balconies,  the  horses,  the  flowers  and 
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the  gas  lamps.  You  wonder  what  the  man  on  the 
balcony  may  be  thinking.  Then  you  put  the  man, 
the  balcony,  yourself,  the  street,  and  the  man's 
thoughts  into  your  picture.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  what 
you  see  and  of  what  you  remember.  It  is  the  dynamic 
sensation  of  the  moment. 

Then  one  may  linger  for  a  moment  over  "  Leave- 
taking."  That,  first  of  all,  looks  like  the  tresses  of  a 
giantess's  hair,  some  clouds,  some  waves,  and  some 
boxes,  all  slightly  mixed.  It  is  supposed  to  express 
not  only  concrete,  but  also  abstract  sensations.  You 
are  obliged  to  use  your  own  wits  in  order  to  discover 
what  an  abstract  sensation  is.  The  concrete  and 
abstract  sensations  are  translated  into  force  lines 
and  rhythms  in  quasi-musical  harmony.  Boccioni, 
the  painter  of  this  picture,  unlike  Russolo  the  painter 
of  "  Rebellion,"  considers  that  force  is  better  repre 
sented  by  curves  than  by  angles.  Moreover,  these 
undulating  lines  speak  music  as  well  as  force.  Then, 
to  complete  the  illusion,  there  is  an  occasional  C  or 
crotchet  or  plain-chant  diamond  to  suggest  chords 
and  harmony.  The  prominent  features  of  leave- 
taking  are  not  shown  by  embracing  and  handkerchief- 
waving  and  writing-soon,  but  by  the  number  of  the 
engine,  by  its  profile  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture, 
and  by  its  wind-cutting  boiler  in  the  centre. 

"  Travelling  Impressions  "  gives  the  sensations  of 
the  artist's  journey  from  his  native  house  to  Paris. 
It  is  as  if  he  had  used  the  cinematograph  apparatus, 
but  instead  of  afterwards  arranging  the  films  con 
tiguously,  he  had  placed  them  each  on  the  top  of  the 
other.  Then  this  mix-up  of  lines  is  converted  into  a 
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blur  in  order  that  the  proportions  and  values  may 
be  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  emotion  and 
mentality  of  the  painter. 

"  The  Rising  City "  is  preferred  by  everybody. 
After  so  much  confusion  it  affords  a  little  relief,  inas 
much  as  there  is  some  slight  proportion  between  it 
and  its  official  description.  At  first  it  looks  like 
huge  swirls  of  colour  surmounted  by  a  few  small 
factory  chimneys.  On  closer  inspection  the  swirls 
of  colour  are  seen  to  be  horses'  heads.  The  giant 
horses  symbolize  the  growth  and  the  desperate 
labour  of  the  great  city.  The  chimneys  represent 
the  result  of  this  labour. 

This  slender  phase  of  clarity,  however,  is  more 
than  counteracted  by  the  next  picture,  which  is 
called  "  Woman  and  Absinthe."  The  criticism  is 
now  classic  which  charged  a  certain  painter  with 
throwing  his  brush  at  a  canvas  and  calling  it  a 
picture.  Even  that  would  have  been  more  intelli 
gible  than  "Woman  and  Absinthe."  Carra  de 
scribes  his  work  as  "  the  diverse  plastic  aspects 
of  a  woman  seen  in  her  quantitative  complexity." 
It  may  be  that  a  strong  dose  of  absinthe  enables 
an  artist  to  see  forms  in  this  perspective  and 
to  transfer  his  impressions  on  to  canvas.  The 
distinguished  alienist,  Dr.  Theodore  Hyslop,  him 
self  also  a  painter,  declares  that  many  of  the  morbid 
types  of  art,  which  one  now  sees,  arise  from  the  use 
of  intoxicants,  more  particularly  absinthe.  Sooner 
or  later  it  destroys  the  sense  of  proportion  and 
taste. 

The  following  description  of  Severing  "  Pan-pan 
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Dance  at  the  Monico  "  tends  to  confirm  the  medical 
opinion.  It  is  the  interpretation  of  one  of  the  crowd 
before  the  picture,  one  who  evidently  had  neither 
artistic  nor  philosophical  axe  to  grind.  "  My  first 
impression  is  that  of  a  tesselated  pavement.  But 
then  there  is  no  design  in  it,  and  so  I  conclude  it 
must  be  meant  to  be  a  patchwork  quilt.  Yet,  no ! 
There  is'  evidently  something  which  the  artist  is 
driving  at  and  which  I  cannot  see.  I  know,  it  is  a 
jig-saw  puzzle  wrongly  fitted  together.  But  then  if 
it  were  only  that,  they  would  never  exhibit  it  in 
London.  So  I  half-close  one  eye,  I  try  to  make  my 
mind  a  blank,  and  I  sway  my  head  slightly  from 
side  to  side.  There  !  I  have  it.  It  is  the  gaudy, 
hot,  ill-ventilated,  noisy,  rowdy  cafi  after  dinner, 
and  after  I  have  had  more  champagne  than  I  have 
been  accustomed  to.  I  suppose  this  is  more  or  less 
the  meaning  of  the  artist." 

So,  too,  with  Carra's  "  Funeral  of  the  Anarchist 
Galli."  The  leading  motive  of  this  picture  is 
undoubtedly  the  anarchy  of  Hell.  Whether  or  not 
Carra  imagined  Galli  to  be  there,  he  has  certainly 
given  us  a  good  composition  of  place  for  the  con 
fusion  of  Hell.  Perhaps  Wierz,  with  his  "  Napoleon 
in  Hell,"  may  have  given  us  the  most  terrible  repre 
sentations  of  the  particular  torments.  But  it  is  to 
Carra  that  we  must  go  for  a  suggestion  of  that  ulti 
mate  ugliness  wrought  by  the  sense  of  loss  of  sub 
stantial  beauty. 

What  the  Futurists  say  about  themselves  is  more 
illuminative,  although  it  does  rather  give  them 
away.  They  are  all  Italians.  The  leader  is  a  poet, 
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Signer  Marinetti.  He  gives  inspiration  to  five 
painters — Boccioni,  Carra  and  Russolo  of  Milan, 
Balla  of  Rome,  and  Severini  of  Paris.  They  profess 
to  have  a  following  of  some  thirty-two  thousand 
adherents  in  Italy  alone,  recruited  mostly  among 
University  students,  artists,  men  of  letters,  and 
musicians.  They  have  fought  for  their  cause  on 
the  platform,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  law  courts. 
Marinetti  has  written  a  Futurist  novel,  for  which  he 
has  undergone  eight  weeks'  imprisonment. 

Of  course,  these  young  men  are  alive  and  living 
in  the  present.  With  all  their  efforts  they  cannot 
thrust  themselves  forth,  body  and  soul,  into  the 
future.  Constrained  by  this  limitation,  they  have 
recourse  to  Nietzsche.  Force  and  violence  are  their 
ruling  thoughts.  Thus  Marinetti  writes :  "  We 
shall  sing  of  the  love  of  danger,  the  habit  of  energy 
and  boldness.  Literature  has  hitherto  glorified 
thoughtful  immobility,  ecstasy,  and  sleep  ;  we  shall 
extol  aggressive  movement,  feverish  insomnia,  the 
double-quick  step,  the  somersault,  the  box  on  the 
ear,  the  fisticuff.  There  is  no  more  beauty  except  in 
strife.  We  wish  to  glorify  War — the  only  health- 
giver  of  the  world — militarism,  patriotism,  the  de 
structive  arm  of  the  Anarchist,  the  beautiful  Ideas 
that  kill,  the  contempt  for  woman.  We  wish  to 
destroy  the  museums,  the  libraries,  to  fight  against 
moralism,  feminism,  and  all  opportunistic  and 
utilitarian  meannesses.  We  shall  sing  of  the  great 
crowds  in  the  excitement  of  labour,  pleasure  or 
rebellion  ;  of  the  multi-coloured  and  polyphonic  surf 
of  revolutions  in  modern  capital  cities;  of  the 
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nocturnal  vibration  of  arsenals  and  workshops 
beneath  their  violent  electric  moons ;  of  factories 
suspended  from  the  clouds  by  their  strings  of 
smoke;  of  bridges  leaping  like  gymnasts  over  the 
diabolical  cutlery  of  sun-bathed  rivers ;  of  broad- 
chested  locomotives  prancing  on  rails,  like  huge 
steel  horses  bridled  with  long  tubes.  .  .  ."  All  that 
is  borrowed  from  Nietzsche,  except  the  mixed 
metaphors,  which  are  the  poet's  own. 

"  It  is  in  Italy,"  he  goes  on,  "  that  we  launch  this 
manifesto  of  violence,  destructive  and  incendiary,  by 
which  we  this  day  found  Futurism,  because  we 
would  deliver  Italy  from  its  canker  of  professors, 
archaeologists,  cicerones,  and  antiquarians.  What 
can  one  find  in  an  old  picture  unless  it  be  the  pain 
ful  contortions  of  the  artist  striving  to  break  the 
bars  that  stand  in  the  way  of  his  desire  to  express 
completely  his  dream  ?  To  admire  an  old  picture 
is  to  pour  our  sensitiveness  into  a  funeral  urn, 
instead  of  carrying  it  forward  in  violent  gushes  of 
creation  and  action."  Here  he  passes  from  Nietzsche 
to  Bergson.  The  oldest  amongst  them  is  but  thirty. 
They  have  thus  ten  years  to  accomplish  their  task. 
Then,  we  suppose,  by  the  law  of  creative  evolution, 
others,  younger  and  more  valiant,  will  come  and 
throw  them  into  the  basket  like  useless  manuscripts. 
Yet  their  heart,  so  they  say,  does  not  feel  the 
slightest  weariness,  because  it  is  fed  with  fire,  hatred, 
and  speed.  They  stand  upon  the  summit  of  the 
world  and  cast  their  challenge  to  the  stars. 

The  principle  of  "  futurism  "  or  "  becoming  "  as 
opposed  to  "present"  and  " being,"  places  them  in 
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absolute  opposition  to  their  brother  decadents  of 
France.  The  Post-Impressionists,  the  Synthetists, 
and  the  Cubists  are  to  be  admired  in  so  far  as  they 
have  despised  commercialism  and  hated  academism. 
But  in  so  far  as  they  have  continued  to  paint  objects 
motionless  and  frozen,  in  so  far  as  they  have  por 
trayed  the  static  aspects  of  nature,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  respected  the  traditions  of  Poussin,  Ingres,  and 
Corot,  or  in  so  far  as  they  have  shown  any  attach 
ment  to  the  past,  they  are  anathema.  Nay,  the 
French  school  is  merely  a  display  of  masked 
academism.  It  is  a  return  to  the  academy,  for 
instance,  to  declare  that  the  subject  in  painting  is 
of  perfectly  insignificant  value.  There  can  be  no 
painting,  so  the  Futurist  declaims,  without  the 
starting-point  of  an  absolutely  modern  sensation. 
Painting  indeed  and  sensation  are  two  inseparable 
words.  Braque,  Derain,  and  Le  Fauconnier  are 
almost  as  absurd  as  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Veronese. 
It  is  simply  an  act  of  mental  cowardice  to  paint 
from  a  posing  model.  Nothing  ought  to  be  painted 
except  the  latest  sensation  of  the  artist,  or,  better 
still,  that  sensation  which  he  forbodes  he  may  have 
when  he  comes  to  the  middle  of  next  week. 

Moreover,  since  the  sensation  of  the  artist  is  the 
first  and  last  of  all  things,  not  only  will  men  and 
brutes  be  alive  in  the  pictures,  but  also  chairs  and 
tables.  Inanimate  objects  will  display  by  their 
lines  calmness  or  frenzy,  sadness  or  gaiety.  Every 
object  reveals  by  its  lines  a  tendency  to  decompose 
itself.  The  process  of  decomposition,  however, 
depends  not  on  the  fixed  laws  of  chemistry  working 
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in  the  object,  but  on  the  emotions  of  the  onlooker. 
If  the  artist  wishes  to  intensify  the  emotions  of 
those  who  look  at  his  picture  he  paints  it  so  that 
they  shall  be  within  it,  in  the  centre  of  it  rather 
than  outside  it.  Further,  the  onlooker  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  sensations  conveyed  to  him  from 
the  painter  through  the  picture.  He  must  work  up 
his  own  frenzy  or  sadness,  combine  it  with  the 
frenzy  or  sadness  of  the  chair  or  table,  and  believe 
that  he  is  thus  rendering  the  highest  interpretation 
of  nature. 

Music,  too,  has  a  place  amongst  the  Futurist  arts. 
Wagner  has  now  merely  an  archaeological  interest. 
The  leitmotiv,  say,  for  instance,  of  the  "  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries "  is  fully  developed  and  determined.  It 
represents  a  static  idea.  Therefore  it  must  be 
abandoned.  The  motive  should  not  be  fully  ex 
pressed,  but  only  suggested.  Or  if  a  motive  per 
chance  does  get  down  on  paper  or  out  of  a 
trombone,  somehow  it  must  be  intersected  with  one 
or  more  other  motives.  Nor  must  these  be  given  in 
their  entirety,  but  only  partially,  say  the  initial, 
central,  or  final  notes.  The  intention  is  not  to 
express  a  given  melody,  but  rather  the  vibrating 
intervals  between  its  component  parts. 

All  this  may  seem  very  idiotic  to  folk  of  the  older 
fashion.  But  then  the  Futurist  expressly  asks  that 
his  public  should  entirely  forget  their  intellectual 
culture.  In  order  to  understand  the  new  aesthetic 
sensations,  one  must  not  assimilate  the  art  but 
deliver  one's  self  up  to  it.  By  "  understanding " 
the  Futurist  really  means  "  feeling."  There  are, 
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indeed,  in  some  of  the  pictures  spots,  lines  and  zones 
of  colour  which  are  deliberately  meant  not  to  cor 
respond  with  any  reality,  but  which  are  said  to 
follow  the  law  of  the  artist's  interior  mathematics, 
to  be  a  musical  preparation  and  enhancement  of 
the  emotion  of  the  spectator. 

Nay,  the  Futurist  looks  upon  the  name  of  "  Mad 
man  "  as  a  title  of  honour.  Their  poet,  Marinetti, 
lately  gave  a  lecture  in  London,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  recited  a  poem  called  "  Song  of  Madmen." 
On  this  point,  however,  the  school  is  not  true  to  its 
principles.  "  Madman  "  is  a  static  idea.  Nietzsche 
was  a  madman,  and  his  friends  took  care  of  him. 
If  the  Futurists  were  really  true  to  themselves, 
each  would  put  himself  into  a  category  by  himself. 
One  would  be  a  cross  between  a  decadent  kangaroo 
and  a  recessive  split  infinitive.  Another  would  be 
Friday  afternoon  developing  into  a  pair  of  trousers. 
A  third  might  be  the  shiver  left  behind  after  the 
impact  between  a  snark  and  a  phenomenon.  And 
so  on. 

The  dislocation  between  every  idea  and  its  corre 
sponding  reality  is,  indeed,  an  explicit  aim  of  the 
Futurists.  Lest  I  should  seem  to  exaggerate,  let 
me  quote  again  from  one  of  their  manifestoes. 
"  All,"  they  say,  "  is  conventional  in  art.  Nothing 
is  absolute  in  painting.  What  was  truth  for  the 
painters  of  yesterday  is  but  a  falsehood  to-day.  We 
declare,  for  instance,  that  a  portrait  must  not  be 
like  the  sitter,  and  that  the  painter  carries  in  him 
self  the  landscapes  which  he  would  fix  upon  his 
canvas.  To  paint  a  human  figure  you  must  not 
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paint  it ;  you  must  render  the  whole  of  its  surround 
ing  atmosphere.  Space  no  longer  exists  :  the  street 
pavement,  soaked  by  rain  beneath  the  glare  of 
electric  lamps,  becomes  immensely  deep,  and  gapes 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  earth.  Thousands  of 
miles  divide  us  from  the  sun,  yet  the  house  in  front 
of  us  fits  into  the  solar  disc.  Who  can  still  believe 
in  the  opacity  of  bodies,  since  our  sharpened  and 
multiplied  sensitiveness  has  already  penetrated  the 
obscure  manifestations  of  the  medium  ?  Why 
should  we  forget  in  our  creations  the  doubled  power 
of  our  sight,  capable  of  giving  results  analogous 
to  those  of  the  X-rays  ?  .  .  .  Our  renovated  con 
sciousness  does  not  permit  us  to  look  upon  man 
as  the  centre  of  universal  life.  The  suffering  of  a 
man  is  of  the  same  interest  to  us  as  the  suffering 
of  an  electric  lamp,  which,  with  spasmodic  starts, 
shrieks  out  the  most  heartrending  expressions  of 
colour." 

The  fallacy  must  now  be  fairly  obvious.  It  is 
that  which  troubles  every  lunatic  in  the  asylums 
and  out  of  them — namely,  that  things  are  something 
different  from  what  they  normally  appear  to  be. 
If  the  human  mind  cannot  penetrate  appearances 
and  come  to  realities,  then  is  there  nothing  left 
for  it  to  feed  upon  but  merely  subjective  sensations. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Post-Impressionists  stumbled 
into  the  other  extreme.  In  the  catalogue  of  their 
collection  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  they  were  said  to 
paint  the  Thing-in-Itself,  not  the  appearance  nor 
yet  an  emotion,  but  the  abstract  universal  idea. 
The  attempt  at  such  a  contradiction  would,  of 
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course,  only  result  in  a  blurred  picture  of  a  vague 
sensation.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  method, 
however,  in  the  madness  of  the  Futurists.  Sensa 
tion  being  extended  and  in  movement,  and  ideas 
being  nothing  but  sensation,  ideas  must  be  in  a  state 
of  flux.  But  the  method  only  leads  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  realms  of  lunacy.  If  ideas  have  no  fixed 
value,  then  it  is  quite  impossible  to  correlate  and 
synthetize  them.  He  who  is  John  Smith  to-day 
may  be  Julius  Caesar  to-morrow,  and  Pontius  Pilate 
the  day  after.  You  and  I  agree  to  go  to  the 
Academy  next  Wednesday,  and  when  we  turn  up, 
behold !  it  will  be  neither  of  us. 

Although  a  man  may  fling  away  the  logic  of 
thought,  he  cannot  fling  away  the  logic  of  facts. 
The  Futurist  may  declare  that  all  is  force  and  move 
ment,  yet  he  must  take  his  stand  on  the  summit  of 
the  world.  He  sees  labour  seething  with  rebellion, 
but  it  is  a  state  of  rebellion.  He  puts  paint  on  his 
canvas,  but  puts  it  so  that  it  will  stick  on  the  canvas. 
And  here  he  comes  face  to  face  with  his  weakness. 
He  doubts  whether  he  has  found  his  right  medium 
of  expression,  and  he  suggests  that  possibly  electric 
reflectors  will  be  the  ultimate  medium  of  the 
Futurist  painter;  but  even  then  the  reflectors  and 
the  wires  will  have  to  be  fixed  to  something. 

It  is  this  logic  of  facts,  too,  which  shows  that 
the  movement  is  a  danger  to  society.  When  a 
man  has  renounced  the  guidance  of  reason  he  must 
perforce  renounce  morality.  "  Nothing  is  immoral 
in  our  eyes,"  says  the  Futurist  manifesto.  Indi 
vidual  research  has  swept  away  the  unchanging 
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obscurities  of  dogma.  So  also  must  science  deliver 
painting  from  academic  tradition.  There  is  nothing 
immoral  in  painting  the  nude.  Like  adultery  in 
literature,  it  has  merely  become  nauseous  and 
tedious.  It  is  only  the  monotony  of  the  nude 
against  which  they  fight.  If  the  beauties  of  a 
Futurist  picture  are  to  be  understood,  the  soul, 
forsooth,  must  be  purified ;  the  eye  must  be  freed 
from  its  veil  of  atavism  and  culture.  When  that 
result  has  been  obtained  then  no  more  brown  tints 
will  be  seen  beneath  our  skin.  We  shall  discover 
"  that  yellow  shines  forth  in  our  flesh,  that  red 
blazes,  and  that  green,  blue,  and  violet  dance  upon 
it  with  untold  charms,  voluptuous  and  caressing." 

This  cult  of  sensation  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
cult  of  the  hideous.  When  reason  has  been  ignored* 
and  the  norm  of  conduct  thereby  been  destroyed, 
there  is  no  difference  between  morality  and  im 
morality.  The  indulgence  and  expression  of  every 
sensation  is  equally  right  and  good  ;  but  then  those 
sensations  which  are  morally  good  soon  become 
dull  through  over-indulgence.  Then  recourse  is 
had  to  those  which,  though  physically  good,  are 
morally  bad.  These  in  turn  lose  their  keenness 
and  fail  to  give  pleasure.  The  once  healthy  instinct 
becomes  so  perverse  and  morbid  that  it  seeks  pain 
rather  than  pleasure,  the  hideous  rather  than  the 
beautiful. 

Whilst  insisting  on  the  mad  and  degenerate  ten 
dency  of  the  Futurist  movement,  regarding  it  rather 
as  a  symptom  of  a  wider  and  deeper  disease  than 
as  a  disease  in  itself,  we  need  not  take  it  too  seriously 
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or  get  alarmed  about  it.  There  is  more  of  the 
naughty,  passionate  child  in  these  artists  than  of 
the  madman.  They  have  not  the  blind  self-con 
fidence  of  the  madman,  for  they  expect  to  be  for 
gotten  in  ten  years'  time.  All  children  occasionally 
have  that  feeling  of  tragic  fury  at  being  under  con 
trol,  at  being  mere  children.  The  Futurists  have 
the  same  rage  at  being  mere  creatures.  They  will 
not  seek  the  power  of  secondary  creation  from  that 
Power  which  alone  has  the  primary  and  essential 
creation.  They  will  owe  nothing  either  to  man 
or  to  God,  no  inheritance  from  the  past.  They 
will  be  as  gods  creating  out  of  themselves  alone. 
The  calm  observer  sees  in  them  but  a  handful  of 
boys  inflamed  by  sheer  passion,  smashing  themselves 
against  the  one  lasting  and  unbreakable  reality,  the 
reality  of  the  spirit. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  does  not  consist 
merely  in  emphasizing  the  value  of  static  ideas. 
That,  indeed,  would  lead  to  the  fallacy  of  the  other 
extreme — namely,  the  petrifaction  of  life.  It  con 
sists  also  in  a  recognition  of  the  dynamic  element 
in  thought.  Thought  is  not  merely  logic :  it  is 
also  psychology.  In  every  judgment  that  is  not 
merely  a  platitude  there  is  an  act  of  the  will  choos 
ing  one  set  of  reasons  rather  than  another.  The 
doctrine  of  the  illative  sense  gives  due  weight  to 
explicit  evidence  and  the  formal  syllogism,  but  it 
also  takes  into  account  implicit  evidence  and  in 
formal  syllogisms,  utilizing  living  mental  habits  in 
order  to  focus  all  the  available  evidence.  It  is  quite 
pathetic  at  this  time  of  day  to  read  how  Dr.  Meynell 
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floundered  in  his  attempt  to  help  Newman  with  the 
Grammar  of  Assent.  He  was  simply  unequal  to  the 
occasion.  He  boggled  at  the  word  "  instinct."  It 
savoured  to  him  of  pure  sensation.  He  could  not 
see  that  it  could  be  rightly  used  to  describe  a 
mental  habit,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  known  that 
St.  Thomas  did  actually  so  use  it.  Newman,  how 
ever,  courageously  left  him,  went  on  alone,  and 
independently  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
St.  Thomas  did  six  centuries  previously. 

Now  we  can  boldly  recognize  that  whilst  ideas 
can  be  clear  and  static,  yet  they  can  enter  into 
combination  with  each  other,  interpenetrate  each 
other,  correct  each  other.  We  can  see  that  whilst 
each  simple  idea  retains  its  own  entity,  yet  it  can 
take  part  in  the  movement  for  the  formation  of 
new  entities.  When  the  mind  uses  all  its  living 
ideas,  explicit  in  the  form  of  conscious  evidence  or 
implicit  in  the  form  of  rich  enthymemes,  then  it 
makes  a  judgment  according  to  what  Newman  called 
the  illative  sense,  and  what  St.  Thomas  *  called  the 
habit  of  wisdom.  After  all,  there  was  a  secret  bond 
between  Newman  and  Aquinas.  Both  had  burrowed 
in  the  same  mine  for  their  foundation  principle. 
Both  had  chosen  the  same  leading  idea — namely, 
the  phronesis  of  Aristotle. 

What  is  true  of  thought  in  this  respect  is  also  true 
of  art,  for  art  is  but  the  translation  of  thought  into 
work.  There  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  static  as 
well  as  of  the  dynamic  element  of  the  process.  A 
stream  of  consciousness  cannot  possibly  be  repro- 

*  Summa,  p.  i,  qu.  Ixxix,,  art.  10,  ad  3m. 
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duced  on  canvas,  for  the  simple  reason  that  con 
sciousness  is  alive  and  canvas  and  paint  are  dead. 
But  it  can  be  symbolized  by  static  form  and  colour. 
The  dynamic  must,  as  it  were,  be  caught  on  the 
wing,  captured,  checked,  rendered  static  for  pur 
poses  of  observation,  reflection,  and  analysis.  The 
Futurists  were  right  in  their  endeavour  to  express 
the  totality  of  a  psychological  state.  They  were 
wrong,  however,  in  not  recognizing  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  amount  of  order,  domination,  and  sub 
ordination  amongst  the  constituents  of  that  state. 
They  were  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  had  no  time  to 
summarize.  The  illative  sense  is  of  very  little  use 
to  a  man  whose  erudition  is  in  his  head  like  a  salad. 
No,  modern  art  needs  to  make  a  fresh  start ;  and  the 
starting-point  is  Corot.  He  is  the  Newman  of 
painting.  He  gives  an  utterance  which  takes 
account  of  values.  The  fact  value  is  static,  whilst 
the  spirit  value  is  dynamic.  If  we  want  the  fact 
value  rendering  dynamically  then  the  medium  must 
be  the  cinematograph,  not  the  artist's  canvas. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE    MYSTERY   OF   RODIN 

WHAT  is  that  secret  of  Rodin  which  makes  him  at 
once  so  attractive  and  so  repulsive  ?  The  whole  of 
the  younger  generation  of  sculptors  adore  him  as 
their  hero.  His  influence  is  evident  in  all  their  work. 
Yet  he  is  a  decadent.  Some  of  his  work  is  supremely 
lovely.  Most  of  it  is  hideous.  All  of  it  is  fas 
cinating.  Get  away  from  the  company  of  artists 
and  move  in  the  society  of  critics,  and  then,  instead 
of  adulation,  you  will  hear  criticism.  One  of  the 
functions  of  the  litterateur  is  to  correlate  art  with  the 
wider  interests  of  life ;  and  it  is  in  this  correlation 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  mystery  of  Rodin.  Rodin 
has  plumbed  some  of  the  profoundest  depths  of  ex 
perience.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  understand  him,  it 
will  be  needful  to  make  a  deep  plunge  of  exploration 
into  that  "  something  more  "  in  art,  which  Mr.  Lewis 
Hind  has  accentuated  so  well,  but  which  so  far,  I 
think,  he  has  not  explained. 

If  we  were  to  begin  with  a  definition  of  fine  art  we 
should  have  to  beg  the  whole  question  of  modern 
aesthetics.  Instead,  then,  we  shall  take  art  in  its 
widest  sense.  We  may  thus  define  it  as  the  expression 
of  thought  through  the  medium  of  competent  crafts- 
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manship.  This  very  broad  category  will  include  all  the 
arts,  useful  as  well  as  liberal.  It  will  become  richer  in 
meaning  and  content  as  we  descend  to  particulars. 

According  to  the  predominant  use  of  head  or  hand, 
art  falls  into  two  divisions — the  fine  arts  and  the 
useful  arts — the  work  of  the  artist  and  the  work  of 
the  artisan.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  dividing  line 
between  them,  for  every  artisan  is  in  some  measure 
an  artist,  whilst  every  artist  is  in  some  measure  an 
artisan.  Since,  however,  art  is  the  translation  of 
thought  into  work,  the  artist  must  begin  by  using 
either  his  own  thoughts  or  someone  else's.  In  so 
far  as  he  merely  reproduces  the  thoughts  of  others 
he  is  an  artisan.  In  so  far  as  he  puts  his  own 
thought  into  his  work  he  is  a  true  artist.  The 
artisan  imitates.  The  artist  creates.  A  work  of  art, 
then,  considered  as  mere  art,  is  good  or  bad  accord 
ing  as  it  is  true  to  the  thought  from  which  it  springs. 
It  may  represent  something  ugly,  or  something  im 
moral,  or  something  untrue,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  be  good  art  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  correct  transla 
tion  of  thought  into  work.  The  work  is  intrinsically 
good  though  extrinsically  bad.  The  thought  has 
been  well  expressed  even  though,  when  conceived  in 
the  mind,  it  was  neither  beautiful,  good,  nor  true. 
Thus  the  parrot  cry  of  "art  for  art's  sake"  is  a 
declaration  that  anything  whatsoever  may  be  ex 
pressed  without  any  reference  to  external  standards, 
whether  of  beauty,  of  morality,  or  of  truth. 

Let  us  give  full  value  to  this  opinion.  To  express 
a  subjective  experience  merely  for  the  sake  of  express 
ing  it  is  a  normal  tendency  of  the  human  spirit.  Some 
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people  never  can  keep  secrets.  Most  people  long  to  tell 
them.  If  I  conceive  a  good  plot  for  a  story  I  want  to 
write  it.  If  I  imagine  a  good  subject  for  a  picture  I 
want  to  paint  it.  Whenever  I  see  a  great  truth,  or  feel 
a  strong  emotion,  I  am  not  at  rest  until  I  have  uttered 
it.  The  word  of  the  mind  ever  tends  to  become  the 
word  of  the  flesh.  The  tendency  is  present  whether 
there  are  others  to  see  the  result  or  not.  It  is 
enhanced  when  there  is  a  chance  of  others  admiring 
the  effect.  The  instinct  for  self-expression,  since  it 
is  natural  and  normal,  is  a  good  thing  in  itself.  But 
then  arises  the  question  :  Shall  an  artist  express  his 
higher  self  or  his  lower  self  ? 

Before  a  thought  can  be  translated  into  a  picture 
or  a  statue  it  must  first  be  translated  into  an  imagina 
tion.  Ruskin,  indeed,  used  to  say  that  the  imagina 
tion  was  the  greatest  faculty  of  man.  He  was 
obsessed  by  his  artistic  predilections,  and  forgot 
about  the  faculties  of  intelligence  and  will.  The 
quality  of  artistic  work  depends  on  all  three  faculties : 
intelligence,  will,  and  imagination.  The  intelligence 
sees  the  greatness  of  the  truth  to  be  expressed ;  the 
will  measures  out  the  ardour  with  which  it  is  loved  ; 
the  imagination  hints  at  the  possibilities  of  external 
expression.  Thus,  although  a  rich  and  vivid  im 
agination  is  wanted  for  high  art,  yet,  since  each 
phantasm  is  but  a  particular  instance  of  a  universal 
idea,  there  is  first  wanted  a  fertile  stock  of  ideas. 

Whence  does  the  artist  get  his  ideas?  He  gets 
them  from  his  experience  of  life.  The  deeper  he  has 
drunk  of  life  the  richer  will  be  his  ideas.  The  richest 
of  all  life  is  the  life  of  love.  It  is  even  better  to 
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have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all, 
because  then  one  has  tasted  what  life  is.  Such  love, 
however,  is  that  substantial  energy  which  consists  in 
willing  good  for  the  loved  one.  It  is  not  mere 
emotion,  sensation,  sentiment,  or  sentimentality. 
It  is  the  ultimate  force  of  the  universe,  the  force  of 
will-power.  Then,  after  love,  the  richest  form  of  life 
is  that  of  intelligence.  It  shares  with  love  the  power 
to  produce  a  lasting  satisfaction.  The  third  best  of 
the  vital  activities  is  that  of  emotion.  This  is  put 
third  because  of  its  transitory  nature.  It  passes 
away  with  its  own  satisfaction. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  an  artist  may  bring 
thought  into  his  work,  he  first  looks  at  an  outside 
object — say  a  landscape,  a  studio  model,  or  an 
historical  event.  He  reflects  upon  it,  asks  himself 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  subject,  what  is  its  rela 
tion  to  life.  Then  he  transfers  the  likeness  of  the 
landscape,  the  model  or  the  historical  event,  together 
with  the  meaning  he  has  attached  to  it,  on  to  his 
canvas.  The  painted  form  must  utter  the  invisible 
thought.  Hence  the  finished  picture  has  two  values : 
a  fact-value  and  a  spirit-value.  The  fact-value  could 
be  given  by  a  camera.  The  spirit-value  can  only  be 
given  by  an  artist.  The  deeper  the  spirit-value  is,  so 
much  the  greater  is  the  artist.  Wherefore  an  artist 
must  be  educated  in  far  more  things  than  the  technique 
of  his  art.  The  more  liberal  his  education  has  been 
so  much  the  better  for  the  artist.  The  wider  his  ex 
perience  of  life,  especially  the  life  of  love,  also  so 
much  the  better  for  the  artist.  And  one  may  give 
an  exceedingly  rich  interpretation  to  a  very  narrow 
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experience,  as  did  the  author  of  Wuthering  Heights, 
whilst  another  may  depend  more  on  experience  and 
less  on  interpretation,  as  did  the  author  of  Adam 
Bede.  In  the  case  of  Emily  Bronte,  her  philosophy 
was  unequal  to  her  art,  whilst  in  the  case  of  George 
Eliot,  her  art  was  unequal  to  her  philosophy. 

Now  we  are  able  to  say  precisely  what  is  that 
"  something  more "  in  art  which  Mr.  Lewis  Hind 
speaks  of  so  freely.  It  is  the  universal  idea,  spiritual 
in  its  nature,  which  is  suggested  by  the  material 
image.  Further,  if  this  idea  is  a  very  complex  one, 
or  if  it  is  a  leading  idea  connected  with  a  series  of 
subordinate  ones,  then  the  picture  may  be  said  to 
have  mystery  about  it.  A  real  mystery  is  a  truth 
which  is  partly  revealed  and  partly  concealed,  the 
revealed  part  suggesting  the  concealed  part.  If  a 
picture  has  no  clear  idea  about  it  other  than  the 
likeness  of  the  object  represented,  then  it  is  no  better 
than  a  photograph.  If  it  seems  to  have  something, 
but  that  something  can  neither  be  explained  by  the 
artist  nor  discerned  by  the  spectator,  then  the 
picture  has  no  mystery,  but  only  mistiness.  The  dis 
tinction  is  quite  clear  in  literature.  Take  the  hymn, 
for  instance,  "  Lead,  kindly  Light."  There  you  at 
once  see  the  fact-value,  and  at  least  two  spirit-values. 
But  then  take  William  Morris's  "  Two  red  roses 
across  the  moon  ": 

"  There  was  a  lady  lived  in  a  hall, 
Large  of  her  eyes,  and  slim  and  tall, 
And  ever  she  sung  from  noon  to  noon, 
Two  red  roses  across  the  moon." 

There  you  at  once  see  the  fact-value,  but  the  spirit- 
value  is  a  vague  nothingness. 
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Yet  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  emphasize  the  inward 
truth,  we  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  undervalue 
the  outward  expression.  The  artist  must  know  his 
technique.  That  is  the  first  consideration  in  dealing 
with  art  pupils.  Then  he  must  have  a  wide  experi 
ence  of  external  signs  as  well  as  of  internal  truths. 
He  must  both  know  and  love  nature. 

Nature,  as  an  object  of  artistic  study,  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts :  irrational  nature,  man,  and 
the  human  nature  of  Christ.  The  reason  for  this 
division  is  that  it  is  an  orderly  introduction  to  the 
deepest  truths  of  the  spirit  world.  Irrational  nature, 
such  as  animals,  trees,  fields,  rocks,  sea,  and  sky, 
bears  the  footprints  of  God.  It  is  as  if  He  has 
passed  by  in  the  night,  leaving  the  marks  behind 
Him  where  He  has  been.  There  is  no  being  in  the 
universe  which  is  not  in  some  way  an  analogy  of  a 
Divine  attribute.  In  so  far  as  an  artist  recognizes 
the  Divine  attributes  through  the  medium  of  the 
analogies,  even  so  keen  is  his  spiritual  intuition.  He 
has  now  something  to  express,  and  provided  he  has 
learnt  how  to  express  himself,  he  has  something 
which  will  appeal  to  his  spectators.  Rational  nature, 
man,  provides  a  still  clearer  sign  of  God.  Man 
shows  an  image  of  God,  whereas  animals  and  trees 
only  show  faint  suggestions  of  Him.  Man  has  this 
in  common  with  God,  that  he  can  think  and  love. 
Moreover,  through  knowledge  and  love  he  can  arrive 
at  a  purer  conception  of  the  spirit  world  than  if  he 
had  nothing  but  emotion  or  mechanical  action  to 
help  him.  Lastly,  the  richest  expression  of  God  is 
the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Christ  is  the  Eternal 
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Invisible'^Word,  made  visible  and  incarnate.  He 
is  the  most  brilliant  splendour  which  mortal  eyes 
might  behold.  He  is  the  Sum  of  all  creatures. 

We  are  now  able  to  discern  some  of  the  elements 
in  Rodin  which  make  him  fascinating.     First  and 
foremost,  he  is  a  master  craftsman.     He  can  make 
bronze  and  stone  say  the  things  which  he  wants 
them  to  say.     When  he  has  finished  with  a  piece  of 
marble  he  is  satisfied  that  his  work  is  an  expression 
of   his  thought.     Long  and  hard  training  was,  of 
course,  a  necessary  means  of  arriving  at  this  perfec 
tion.     But  apart  from  this  constant  labour  there  was 
another  important  factor  which  told  upon  his  crafts 
manship.     He  discovered  that  if  the   work   to   be 
produced  must  be  strong  and  original,  the  thought 
from  which  it  sprang  must  be  clear  and  vital.     The 
thought  in  the  mind  must  be  replenished  not  only 
from  other  thought,  but  also  from  life  and  experi 
ence.     Hence  we  find  Rodin  giving  every  attention 
to  Greek  thought  as  it  appeared  in  Greek  sculpture. 
But  that  was  not  enough  for  him.     He  must  not 
only  have  the  idea,  but  he  must  make  it  more  vivid 
and  active.     He  must  observe  those  general  ideas  as 
they   are    particularized    in    the    living    individual 
model.       He    had    already,    in    fact,   grasped    this 
principle  before  he  travelled  in  Italy  to  study  the 
Renaissance.     "  I  went  to  the  Salon,"  he  says,  "  and 
admired  the  works  of  Perraud   and  other  leading 
sculptors,  and  thought,  as  ever,  that  they  were  great 
masters,  though  in  their  sketches  I   saw  that  they 
were   not   strong.     In   looking   at   the   hands   they 
made,  I  thought  them  so  fine  that  I  should  never  be 
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able  to  equal  them.  I  was  all  this  time  working 
from  nature,  but  could  not  understand  why.  But 
when  I  got  my  hands  all  right  from  life,  I  then  saw 
that  theirs  were  not  well  made,  nor  were  they  true. 
I  now  know  that  those  sculptors  worked  from  plaster- 
casts  taken  from  nature ;  I  thought  only  of  copying 
my  model."  His  visit  to  Italy  and  his  study  of 
Michelangelo  confirmed  him  in  his  discovery. 
Michelangelo  and  Donatello  had  not  derived  their 
forms  from  their  predecessors,  but  from  life.  Rodin 
would  not  copy  the  antique,  but  he  would  learn  from 
it.  He  would  go  to  the  same  source. 

But  unfortunately  this  new  strength  of  Rodin 
proved  also  to  be  his  weakness.  He  was  caught  as 
in  a  snare.  The  life  to  which  Michelangelo  and 
Donatello  could  refer  was  a  life  of  religion.  It  was  a 
life  already  illumined  by  the  Christian  revelation. 
Whereas  the  life  to  which  Rodin  referred  had  no 
other  revelation  but  that  of  Beaudelaire.  Rodin 
naturally  wanted  some  thought.  He  had  a  philo 
sophic  mind.  Hence  he  tried  to  use  Dante  in  order 
to  get  some  clear  and  noble  ideas  But  he  spoiled 
them  by  mixing  with  the  foul  miasma  of  Beaudelaire. 
He  had  a  certain  half-truth  on  his  side  to  give  some 
justification  to  his  procedure :  "  Since  I  hold  all 
existence  to  be  beautiful,  and  all  beauty  to  be  truth, 
I  have  the  right  to  choose  from  amongst  all  true 
things."  Certainly  all  being  is  good  in  so  far  as  it 
is  being.  Omne  ens  est  bonum.  But  the  defect  which 
may  be  inherent  in  a  being  is  not  good  nor  yet 
beautiful.  Rodin  forgot  this ;  and  hence  he  mingled 
good  and  bad  together,  and  produced  the  hideous. 
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A  clear  example  of  this  is  his  "  Man  with  the  Broken 
Nose."  Here  we  have  a  head  fashioned  with  supreme 
craftsmanship.  There  is  clear  idea  expressed  by  it. 
The  face  is  that  of  a  tragic  poet.  All  this  fires  the 
emotion  of  the  young  student  of  sculpture.  But 
then  comes  that  want  of  being  in  the  place  where  it 
is  due.  The  man  has  a  broken  nose.  To  the  lay 
man  in  art  that  incident  outweighs  all  the  artistic 
and  intellectual  qualities.  It  makes  him  laugh. 

Or  take  the  bronze  statue  of  "  St.  John  the  Bap 
tist."  Rodin  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  something 
more  than  a  lay  figure.  It  must  express  some  idea. 
Yet  he  deliberately  shut  out  from  his  mind  the  idea 
of  the  mission  of  the  Baptist.  He  would  have  nothing 
from  the  inspired  Word  that  could  be  associated 
with  that  mission.  A  loin-cloth  of  camel's  hair  must 
be  discarded  for  a  fig-leaf.  Moreover,  the  statue 
was  produced  under  the  inspiration  of  the  sting 
of  wounded  pride.  Some  of  the  critics  had  said 
that  in  his  "  Age  of  Bronze  "  he  had  made  his  figure 
with  moulds  cast  direct  from  life.  So  he  would  show 
them  that  he  could  produce  honest  work,  and  would 
do  so  by  making  a  figure  true  to  nature,  yet  larger 
than  life.  In  consequence  we  have  a  statue  of 
supreme  workmanship,  yet  which,  to  an  onlooker 
who  has  other  interests  than  those  of  workmanship, 
is  nothing  but  ludicrous.  There  is  idea  in  the  work : 
the  figure  is  in  the  attitude  of  preaching,  and  cer 
tainly  appears  to  have  a  message.  But  through 
over-emphasis  of  nature  and  through  neglect  of  the 
rich  Christian  tradition,  the  spiritual  element,  which 
is  undoubtedly  present,  has  been  made  subordinate 
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to  the  carnal  element.  "  I  endeavoured  simply  to 
imitate  nature,"  says  Rodin  ;  "  I  interpret  it  as  I  see 
it,  according  to  my  temperament  and  feeling,  and 
the  sentiments  which  it  evokes  within  me."  But  the 
Baptist  happened  to  live  two  thousand  years  before 
Rodin.  Consequently  the  sculptor  could  hardly 
appeal  directly  to  nature  in  order  to  get  an  impres 
sion  of  the  Baptist.  A  Parisian  model  would  hardly 
produce  the  same  effect,  nor  could  the  temperament 
or  sensibility  of  the  artist  supply  the  deficiency.  No 
study  of  St.  John  could  afford  to  neglect  either  the 
written  word  or  the  living  tradition. 

We  are  now  able  to  formulate  the  truth  which  the 
modern  artistic  world,  with  Rodin  at  its  head,  is 
groping  for,  but  which,  through  want  of  vision,  it  has 
not  yet  grasped.  Man's  highest  happiness  consists 
in  the  keenest  activity  of  his  thought  and  love.  His 
emotion  and  feeling  are  but  subordinate  to  these. 
Further,  the  keenest  activity  is  obtained  when  the 
faculties  are  directed  towards  their  highest  object, 
namely,  God.  Thus,  whether  in  painting  or  singing, 
or  modelling  or  writing,  if  you  are  living  life  at  its 
keenest  activity,  you  are  enjoying  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness  compatible  with  your  present  state. 
You  are  declaring  the  glory  of  God  and  showing 
forth  His  praise.  Having  seen  a  ray  of  Divine  good 
ness,  truth  or  beauty,  you  love  it  and  you  want  to 
tell  it.  Praise  is  the  utterance  of  love. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  either  for  the  artist  or 
for  the  society  with  whom  he  lives,  that  he  should 
choose  haphazard  any  particle  of  truth,  beauty  or 
goodness  for  expression.  If  he  wants  life,  he  must 
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choose  the  best.  If  his  patrons  want  life,  they  must 
demand  the  best.  Only  in  a  Futurist  salon  have  I 
heard  the  doctrine  that  happiness  is  not  the  thing  to 
be  desired.  If  the  modern  painter  does  not  want 
happiness  then  by  all  means  let  unhappiness  be  pro 
vided  for  him.  But  let  it  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  he  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
happiness  of  those  who  do  want  it.  Let  him  be 
detained  at  his  country's  expense. 

Happiness,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  is 
the  same  thing  as  well-being.  It  is  the  eudaimonia 
which  Aristotle  makes  the  starting-point  of  his  ethics. 
We  want  not  only  well-being,  but  we  also  want 
the  richest  measure  of  well-being.  We  seek  the 
highest  good.  We  must  have  an  aim  which  is  final. 
The  man  who  gets  into  a  railway  train  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  nowhere  in  particular  is  an 
idiot.  Therefore  in  planning  our  lives  we  must  all 
decide  definitely  to  go  somewhere.  We  may  dispute 
with  our  friends  as  to  what  our  highest  good  consists 
in,  but  we  shall  all  agree  that  we  want  the  highest 
good.  We  cannot  be  content  with  the  intermediate 
stages.  The  highest  good  must  be  something  final. 
There  must  be  nothing  beyond  it. 

Yet  how  do  we  know  that  man's  highest  well- 
being  consists  in  the  highest  exercise  of  his  highest 
faculties  ?  All  things  have  their  proper  function. 
The  purpose  of  a  bicycle  is  to  enable  the  rider  to  get 
from  one  place  to  another  more  easily  and  more 
quickly  than  by  walking.  The  function  of  an  organ- 
grinder,  as  organ-grinder,  is  to  grind  organs.  The 
function  of  a  mole-catcher  is  to  catch  moles.  The 
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function  of  an  artist,  as  artist,  is  to  paint  pictures 
and  carve  statues.  But  what  is  the  function  of  the 
organ-grinder,  or  the  mole-catcher,  or  the  artist  as 
man  ?  It  is  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  which  he 
possesses  apart  from  irrational  nature.  It  is  the 
exercise  of  intelligence  and  will.  Just  as  the  mole  is 
a  higher  being  than  a  barrel-organ  because  the  mole 
has  perception  and  feeling,  and  the  barrel-organ 
has  not,  so  man  is  a  higher  being  than  a  mole 
because  he  has  intelligence  and  will,  and  the  mole 
has  not.  Mere  emotion  is  not  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  human  being.  As  regards  this 
function,  the  mole  can  give  us  points,  for  every  time 
a  female  mole  falls  into  the  trap  of  the  mole-catcher 
the  male  mole  is  said  to  die  of  grief. 

To  think  and  to  love,  then,  are  the  characteristic 
faculties  of  man.  His  highest  well-being,  therefore, 
will  consist  in  knowing  and  loving  according  to  his 
full  capacity.  But  the  highest  possible  object  of 
knowledge  and  love  is  that  which  is  infinite  and 
ultimate — namely,  God.  Man's  highest  happiness, 
therefore,  will  consist  in  knowing  and  loving  God, 
and  in  knowing  and  loving  creatures,  each  as  it  were 
being  a  broken  arc  indicating  the  perfect  circle  of 
God's  beauty.  If,  however,  anyone  does  not  see  this 
at  present,  still  let  him  strive  after  that  which, 
intellectually,  morally,  and  aesthetically,  is  the  best. 
Man,  at  any  rate,  is  made  for  the  best  that  man  can 
do. 

Nor  by  happiness  do  I  mean  pleasure.  Pleasure 
is  the  nice  feeling  which  arises  when  the  nerves  are 
in  a  condition  desired  by  the  intelligent  will.  Pleasure 
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is  the  less  nutritive  jam  of  sensation,  which  is  spread 
over  the  more  nutritive  bread  of  knowledge  and 
volition  in  order  to  promote  their  activity. 

Obviously,  then,  art  as  such,  the  mere  drawing, 
painting,  modelling,  writing  of  that  which  has  been 
conceived  in  the  mind,  must  be  made  ministrant  to 
the  higher  spheres  of  experience.  The  artist  must 
not  forget  that  he  is  also  a  man,  and  that  as  man 
he  has  a  higher  destiny  than  the  mere  manipulation 
of  paint.  His  technique  must  be  instrumental  to 
wards  his  higher  well-being. 

Now  well-being  is  normally  promoted  by  what  is 
beautiful,  good,  and  true,  whilst  it  is  normally  re 
tarded  by  the  representation  of  what  is  ugly,  wicked, 
or  false.  Rodin  says  that  the  ugly  can  be  made 
beautiful  by  art.  Once  again  there  is  a  grain  of 
truth  in  what  he  says.  The  skill  of  the  craftsman 
gives  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  which  to  some 
extent  counteracts  the  disgust  which  is  caused  by 
the  ugliness.  The  supreme  example  of  this  is 
Rodin's  statue  of  Balzac.  It  took  him  five  years  to 
complete  it.  So  much  thought  and  so  much  work 
of  such  a  genius  could  not  fail  to  command  the 
admiration  of  those  who  knew  anything  about 
technique.  In  fact,  every  artist  raves  about  it.  Yet, 
after  all,  what  is  it  to  look  at  ?  Simply  a  clown  try 
ing  to  be  funny.  Something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
author  of  "Comedie  Humaine "  is  certainly  ex 
pressed.  In  comedy  there  must  be  some  present 
ment  of  absurd  contrast.  Rodin  has  given  us  a 
very  exaggerated  example  in  his  statue  of  Balzac  : 
a  man  grinning  with  irony,  carved  in  marble, 
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dressed  either  in  his  dressing-gown  or  his  night 
shirt. 

Perhaps  "La  Vieille  Heaulmiere"  is  more  hideous. 
Probably  its  very  hideousness  has  deterred  artists 
from  praising  it  too  much.  It  is  a  representation  in 
the  nude  of  a  woman  of  the  streets,  grown  old.  Yet 
there  are  to  be  found  critics  who,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  manifestation  of  craftsmanship,  will  go  into 
ecstasy  over  such  a  subject. 

There  is  more  excuse  for  the  "  Ugolino."  This  is 
the  naked  figure  of  a  starved,  emaciated  man  bending 
down  to  gnaw  the  corpse  of  his  son.  Dante  has 
told  the  story  in  poetry.  But  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  the  incident  is  fit  to  be  perpetuated  in 
sculpture.  The  hideousness  would  there  seem  to  be 
too  much  in  evidence,  and  not,  as  it  is  in  Dante, 
subordinate  to  the  beautiful.  Indeed,  the  whole 
subject,  of  which  this  is  a  detail,  namely,  "La  Porte 
de  L'Enfer,"  has  been  treated  so  repulsively  that 
even  Rodin's  conscience  could  not  include  the  fair 
form  of  Beatrice.  There  the  literary  tradition  had 
left  its  mark  on  his  mind,  forbade  him  to  represent 
Beatrice  in  the  nude,  and  determined  him  to  call  his 
central  figure  "  Le  Penseur  "  instead  of  "  Dante." 
Nor  can  we  admit  that  "  Le  Penseur "  wholly 
justifies  its  title.  Its  face  and  attitude  does  give 
the  impression  of  a  person  absorbed  in  thought,  but 
the  muscles  and  the  fist  suggest  rather  the  thought 
of  the  prize-fighter  planning  a  method  of  attack 
against  his  adversary. 

For  an  impression  of  thought  as  a  means  to  the 
higher  spirit  life  we  must  undoubtedly  choose  "  La 
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Pensee."  And  here  we  not  only  have  the  spirituality 
of  the  ancients,  but  we  have  it  brought  near  to  us, 
and  made  personally  applicable  to  our  own  thought. 
We  feel  that  we  are  units  of  that  race  of  beings 
who  think,  participators  in  that  eternal  process  of 
thought,  symbolized  by  the  simple  head  in  marble. 
Here  is  all  the  universalism  of  the  Greeks  and  of 
Michelangelo,  yet  it  is  arrested  and  thus  made 
particular  to  each  one  of  us.  The  block  of  marble 
from  which  the  head  is  carved  is  left  rough  and 
unfinished,  thus  accentuating  the  craftsmanship  of 
Rodin  in  being  able  to  model  such  a  spiritual  form 
from  such  hard  material. 

"  First  fashioned  in  the  artist's  brain, 
It  stood  as  in  the  marble  vein 

Revealed  to  him  alone  ; 
Nor  could  he  from  its  native  night 
Have  led  it  to  the  living  light, 

Save  through  the  lifeless  stone." 

In  "  La  Pensee "  Rodin  announces  the  true 
mission  of  impressionism.  It  is  to  redeem  art  from 
an  extreme  of  objectivism,  but  to  do  so  without 
rushing  to  the  other  extreme  of  exaggerated  sub 
jectivism.  We  want  the  personality  of  the  artist ; 
but  we  want  it  at  its  best,  corrected  of  its  eccentrici 
ties,  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  by  constant 
reference  to  universal  experience.  Yes,  Rodin  has  a 
few  fine  things  which  correlate  art  to  happiness. 

None,  however,  is  more  eloquent  than  his  "  Hand 
of  God."  There  he  discloses  the  secret  of  deepest 
personality.  Man  is  most  man  when  he  is  most 
flexible  to  the  Hand  of  God.  Then  it  is  that  the 
faculties  which  constitute  his  personality — namely, 
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his  intelligence  and  will — are  actuated  to  their  fullest 
extent  and  capability,  for  they  are  reinforced  by 
Divine  wisdom  and  Divine  volition.  The  spiritual 
idea  which  Rodin  here  wished  to  utter  would  seem 
to  have  dominated  all  his  technique.  The  light  and 
the  shade  of  the  modelling  are  counted  as  some  of 
the  finest  work  in  all  sculpture.  Anthropomorphic 
analogies  of  the  divinity  are  from  their  very  nature 
crude  and  earthly.  But  here  the  analogy  is  re 
deemed  from  its  native  roughness.  The  artist, 
under  the  inspiration  of  his  idea  of  the  transcendent 
God,  has  formed  a  hand  which,  although  it  is  flesh, 
is  not  fleshy ;  a  hand  which  is  strong,  yet  delicate, 
supple,  and  clever ;  a  hand  which  at  once  symbolizes 
with  a  natural  and  proportionate  symbolism  the 
infinite  distinctness  of  God  and  His  intimate  close 
ness  to  us.  The  glorious  contrast  between  human 
figures  and  the  rock  from  which  they  are  being  hewn 
tells  of  the  triumphant  power  of  the  Divine  Hand, 
which  can  together  uphold,  move,  and  mould  all 
things  according  to  the  Divine  Will.  But  why  are 
the  human  figures  so  unlovely  ?  Why  are  the  bones 
and  muscles  of  the  back  so  unduly  accentuated  ? 
We  have  high  authority  for  saying  that  the  less 
comely  parts  of  the  body  should  have  more  comeli 
ness  put  upon  them.  Somewhat  in  harmony  with 
this,  Rodin  holds  that  all  ugly  things  can  be  made 
beautiful  by  the  hand  of  the  artist.  But  the  tempta 
tion  is  very  strong  to  believe  that  Rodin  was  striving 
too  violently  to  break  away  from  past  traditions. 
The  pose  of  the  "  Danaid  "  is,  of  course,  his  extreme 
example  of  this.  And  there  is  something  more  than 
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a  suggestion  of  the  same  thing  in  the  figures 
representing  our  first  parents  in  the  "  Hand  of 
God." 

Many  ugly  things  are  also  strong,  and  perhaps  by 
the  law  of  association   of  ideas   ugliness   may   fre 
quently  express  strength.     But  it  does  not  neces 
sarily  do  so,  as  Rodin  would  seem  to  think.     This 
is  clearly  his  chief  eccentricity  which,  by  reference 
to  the  ancients,  he  ought  to  correct.     Elsewhere*  I 
have  ventured  to  call  Corot  the  Newman  of  painting. 
Rodin  just   falls   short   of  being   the   Newman    of 
sculpture.      He   is   impressionist ;    he    takes    ideas 
from   the   world's  experience ;    he  sees    God   tran 
scendent    as    well   as    immanent ;    he    makes    man 
essentially  a  spiritual  being  ;  he  arranges  the  flesh 
subordinate  to  the  spirit.     But  he  does  not  strike  a 
fair  equipoise  between  the  objective   and  the  sub 
jective  elements  in  his  work.     The  subjective  ele 
ment  is  slightly  but  persistently  exaggerated.     He 
expressly  professes  to  accentuate  those  lines  repre 
senting  the  spiritual  idea  which  he  wishes  to  portray. 
And  that  is  well.     But  then  there  is  only  a  narrow 
margin   between   the   sublime   and   the    ridiculous. 
Rodin   hovers   about   that   margin,     His    fine    and 
delicate  accentuation  of  characteristic   lines   keeps 
his  genius  always  in  evidence.     But  the  subjective 
element   in  his  work,  being  overweighted,   hinders 
him  from  holding  the  balance  of  artistic  perfection 
constant. 

Whilst  insisting  that  artistic  craftsmanship  must 
be  subordinate  to  the  higher  activities  of  the  spirit 

*  P.  160. 
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life,  one  must  be  on  one's  guard  not  to  pervert  it 
from  its  essentially  liberal  nature  to  one  of  mere 
utility.  The  fine  arts  have  their  proper  function 
quite  distinct  from  the  useful  arts.  It  is  as  much  a 
desecration  of  art  to  devote  a  novel  to  the  purpose 
of  religious  controversy  as  it  is  to  devote  a  magnifi 
cent  picture  to  the  advertisement  of  somebody's 
soap.  Fine  art  is,  of  its  very  essence,  liberal.  It  is 
free.  It  is  the  work  produced  from  the  activity  of  a 
free  mind,  not  from  the  activity  of  a  determined 
sensation.  If  we  remain  steadfast  to  this  conception 
of  it,  and  resolutely  refuse  to  favour  any  lower  con 
ception,  then  we  shall  see  why  the  very  exercise  of  it 
constitutes  the  highest  joy  of  life.  The  mind  is  the 
highest  faculty  of  man.  Its  highest  exercise,  there 
fore,  must  be  his  highest  grade  of  well-being,  and 
consequently  his  highest  joy.  When  art  is  thus 
made  subordinate  to  truth  and  love,  it  is  raised  to 
its  highest  perfection.  When  thus  raised  to  its 
highest  perfection,  then,  and  then  only,  can  we 
admit  the  principle  of  art  for  art's  sake.  There  is  a 
grain  of  truth  in  the  modern  maxim  after  all.  The 
joy  of  craftsmanship  becomes  keen  and  satisfactory 
when  the  mind  plays  upon  truth,  goodness,  and 
beauty,  rather  than  when  it  plays  upon  lying,  hatred, 
and  hideousness. 

The  symbol  of  the  Hand  of  God  deepens  this 
lesson.  It  is  the  Hand  of  the  Divine  Artist.  Only 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  His  work  is  seen  of  men. 
He  is  the  uncreated  Truth,  Goodness,  and  Beauty, 
substantial  and  personal.  Although  He  has  an 
infinite  satisfaction  in  the  production  of  the  eternal 
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Word,  yet  He  also  takes  a  pleasure  in  producing 
millions  upon  millions  of  finite  reflections  of  Himself. 
Nor  does  He  do  this  merely  or  chiefly  in  order  that 
we  may  admire  them,  for,  indeed,  we  see  few  of 
them.  He  does  it  chiefly  for  the  joy  of  doing  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  manifesting  His  glory.  Yes,  there  is 
purpose  in  it  all,  infinite  wisdom,  infinite  love,  and 
infinite  good  taste,  but  it  is  not  therefore  utilitarian. 
It  is,  in  the  supreme  sense  of  the  word,  fine  art. 

So  likewise  does  the  human  artist  find  his  highest 
well-being,  and  consequently  his  highest  joy,  in  the 
very  work  itself,  and  not  in  the  market,  or  exhibition, 
or  patron  to  which  he  may  afterwards  send  it. 
When  he  is  working  aright  and  at  his  best,  he  is 
exercising  his  highest  faculties  of  intelligence  and 
love,  and,  moreover,  he  gives  to  these  their  most 
delightful  and  liberal  play  when  he  reproduces  the 
best  analogies  of  God  which  he  knows.  Nature  is 
to  him  a  veil  through  which  he  peers  dimly  into  the 
features  of  Divine  Beauty.  In  reproducing  them  he 
is  telling  the  glory  of  God  and  showing  forth  His 
praise.  He  has  seen  the  "  Something  More  "  in  the 
picture  of  the  Divine  Artist.  And  having  seen,  he 
loves.  His  love  is  his  joy,  and  must  burst  forth  in 
outward  expression.  Whether  in  carving,  or  in 
painting,  or  in  writing,  if  he  speaks  the  inner  beauty 
which  he  has  seen  and  loved,  then  is  he  doing  that 
for  which  precisely  he  himself  was  made.  He  is 
doing  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.  It  is  deepest 
life.  It  is  highest  well-being.  It  is  richest  wealth. 
And  this  is  why  the  work  itself  is  the  artist's  chief 
reward. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE   TIME-SPIRIT   IN    MUSIC 

I.  The  Lesson  of  the  Past. 

THE  spirit  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation  will  doubt 
less  find  its  expression  in  the  individual's  or  the 
nation's  music.  The  soldier  likes,  and  therefore 
chooses,  a  lively  quick  march.  The  monk,  occupied 
in  the  contemplative  life,  produces  the  music 
expressive  of  that  life,  plain-chant  melody.  The 
coster  prefers  coster  songs.  The  Tyrolese  sends  his 
jodel  echoing  from  mountain  to  mountain.  Norway, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  each  have  strongly 
marked  characteristics. 

So  also  is  it  with  the  age.  The  time-spirit  speaks 
through  the  music  of  the  time.  It  presents  the 
same  features  in  music  as  it  does  in  painting, 
sculpture,  literature,  drama,  economics,  and  social 
development.  Hence  we  find  in  the  most  modern 
music  that  same  exaggerated  subjectivism  which 
may  be  observed  in  other  spheres  of  experience. 
The  intellectuality  of  the  old  masters  is  treated  with 
contempt,  and  mere  animal  impulse  becomes  the 
principle  of  selection.  Some  new  and  beautiful 
sensations  are  undoubtedly  produced.  But  when 
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the  real  principle  of  variety  and  unity  has  been 
abandoned,  when  composition  is  domineered  by  the 
inclinations  of  appetite  rather  than  by  the  laws  of 
reason,  then  the  healthy  instincts  soon  become  fully 
exploited,  and  variety  is  sought  by  recourse  to 
abnormal  sensations. 

Yes,  even  in  such  an  affair  as  music,  an  apostasy 
from  the  intellect  leads  away  from  the  devotion  to 
high  art  and  leads  down  to  a  cult  of  the  hideous. 
Although  to  the  explicit  consciousness  of  the  majority 
of  men  music  means  little  more  than  a  succession  of 
pleasing  sounds,  yet  the  depreciation  of  the  intel 
lectual  factor  spells  degeneration.  Nay,  rather 
because  the  influence  is  implicit  and  subconscious  it 
is  all  the  more  dangerous.  A  frank  repudiation  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  commandments  can  be 
dealt  with  directly  and  openly.  But  when  under  the 
guise  of  merely  listening  to  music,  the  intelligence  is 
set  aside  and  the  emotions  are  allowed  unrestrained 
liberty  or  excited  beyond  reasonable  measure,  then 
the  danger  becomes  subtle  and  hard  to  cope 
with. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  contend  for  a  mere 
intellectualism  in  music.  Bald  harmonic  gymnastics 
are  as  devoid  of  real  art  as  are  the  formless  purple 
patches  of  the  latest  decadents.  Let  us  say  at  once 
that  comic  operas,  musical  plays,  small  afternoon- 
tea  music,  dreamy  waltzes,  all  may  have  their  proper 
functions  as  a  moderate  indulgence  of  the  senses 
and  as  a  means  of  intellectual  relaxation.  Yet  even 
here  the  music  can  and  should  be  kept  under  intel 
lectual  control.  A  music-hall  song  can  be  made 
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both  popular  and  good.  And  if  it  is  a  choice 
between  the  fun  of  the  music-hall  and  the  boredom 
of  the  over-cultured  salon,  then  give  us  the  music- 
hall. 

Having  thus  declared  our  musical  faith,  our  next 
point  is  to  inquire  where  the  intellectuality  of  music 
comes  in.  How  far  is  music  an  apt  medium  for 
the  expression  of  ideas  ?  Dinner-time,  by  con 
vention,  may  be  sounded  on  a  gong  or  on  a  bugle. 
But  I  cannot  write  to  my  friend  and  invite  him  to 
dinner  through  the  medium  of  a  fugue  or  a  sonata. 
Yet  a  sonata  can  convey  ideas.  It  can  tell  me  that 
the  composer  has  had  joy,  sorrow,  peace,  courage, 
merriment,  hope,  despair.  It  can  cause  similar 
feelings  in  me,  and  my  mind  reflecting  thereon  can 
compare  my  experiences  with  those  of  the  composer, 
or  with  those  of  my  neighbour  who  listens  with  me. 

Now  whereas  the  language  of  literature  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  conventional  signs  called  words 
and  idioms,  the  language  of  music  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  natural  signs.  When  a  composer  wishes 
to  express  an  idea,  he  cannot  have  recourse  to 
recognized  words  such  as  "  horse,"  or  "  chair,"  or 
"  William,"  but  he  must  design  a  combination  of 
sounds  which  have  some  natural  affinity  with  the 
thought  he  wishes  to  express.  This  design  is  a 
musical  idea.  It  may  be  the  subject  of  a  fugue,  the 
theme  of  a  sonata,  or  the  leitmotiv  of  an  opera. 
Then  just  as  ideas  may  be  compounded  to  make 
sentences,  paragraphs,  chapters,  and  books,  so  themes 
may  be  compounded  and  built  up  into  wondrous 
fugues,  sonatas,  and  symphonies.  Thus  there  are 
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two  chief  activities  of  the  intellect  in  music.  The 
most  elaborate  and  most  important  is  the  working 
out  of  design.  The  second  is  the  choosing  of  an 
idea  which  has  to  be  expressed  by  the  design. 

This  need  of  some  sort  of  an  idea  for  a  design  has 
proved  to  be  a  bond,  more  or  less  close,  between 
the  language  of  music  and  the  language  of  words. 
In  so  far  as  music  has  been  able  to  speak  for  itself 
without  the  aid  of  words  it  has  been  regarded  as  an 
independent  art,  and  has  been  called  "  pure  "  music. 
In  so  far  as  it  has  allied  itself  to  words,  whether  to 
help  them  or  to  be  helped  by  them,  it  has  been 
called  "  mixed  "  or  "  impure  "  music. 

In  pure  music  the  choice  of  ideas  which  the 
general  public  can  understand  is  very  limited. 
Nevertheless,  although  the  available  ideas  may  be 
few,  yet  in  many  cases  they  may  be  more  effectually 
excited  by  a  musical  theme  than  by  a  picture  or  a 
sentence  of  words. 

Nature  is  the  source  of  ideas.  Sometimes  they 
may  be  associated  with  the  external  sounds  of  nature, 
such  as  the  rippling  of  a  stream  or  the  singing  of 
birds.  Or  they  may  be  abstracted  from  man's 
inward  emotions  or  states  of  feeling.  The  greatest 
musicians  have  used  both  sources.  The  consensus 
of  musical  judgment,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the 
outward  sounds  are  only  reproduced  by  the  great 
masters  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  same  inward 
emotions  as  they  themselves  had  experienced. 
Realism,  therefore,  is  used  very  sparingly.  The 
idealized  sound  is  the  normal  artistic  means  of 
expression.  Bach,  who  probably  had  a  wider  range 
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than  anyone  else  as  regards  the  reproduction  of 
inward  moods,  has  a  complete  language  of  themes, 
a  set  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  occurring  again  and  again 
in  his  works  whenever  these  elementary  ideas  are 
wanted. 

In  mixed  music  there  is  a  wider  range  of  available 
ideas.  Then,  however,  the  words  express  them,  and 
the  function  of  the  music  is  rather  to  illustrate  and 
impress  them. 

To  combine  a  series  of  sounds  which  shall  both 
express  and  impress  a  given  idea,  together  with  its 
corresponding  emotion,  is  a  business  which  calls 
forth  the  highest  activities  of  the  human  intelligence. 
This  is  the  process  which  we  have  called  design. 
Design  consists  in  the  grouping  of  sounds  so  as  to 
make  up  a  single  entity,  which  is  the  combination  of 
a  great  variety  of  elements. 

Since,  however,  the  actual  sound  or  combination  of 
sounds  is  a  concrete  reality,  it  is  particular  and  not 
universal. 

But  it  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  universal.  The 
mind  can  turn  itself  on  the  sensation  produced  and 
abstract  from  it  an  idea.  Thus,  although  there  can 
not  be  universals  in  the  music  itself,  yet  there  can  be 
universals  suggested  or  expressed  by  it. 

A  leitmotiv,  for  instance,  is  a  concrete  reality 
when  it  blazes  forth  from  the  trombone.  But  it  can 
also  be  a  universal,  since  we  can  speak  of  the  leitmotiv 
in  general,  and  give  a  definition  of  it.  Similarly  we 
can  speak  in  abstraction  of  harmony,  of  prime  chords, 
of  inversions,  and  of  rhythm.  All  these  things,  when 
in  music,  are  concrete  realities.  But  when  the  mind 
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has  idealized  them  and  co-ordinated  them,  they  cease 
to  be  a  part  of  the  concrete  sound.  They  are  no 
longer  music,  but  rather  the  science  of  music. 

So,  too,  it  is  with  form.  We  can  have  Palestrina 
form,  Wagnerian  form,  fugue  form,  sonata  form. 
These,  again,  are  concrete  realities  when  being 
actually  performed  as  part  of  music.  But  as  such 
they  provide  foundations  for  ideas.  When  the  ideas 
have  been  abstracted  by  the  mind  they  form  part  of 
the  science  of  music. 

Again,  all  music  proceeds  on  certain  laws — the 
laws  of  sound,  timbre,  and  pitch ;  the  laws  of  the 
scale,  such  as  the  relations  of  octaves,  thirds,  and 
fifths  ;  the  laws  of  harmony  and  modulation ;  the 
laws  of  rhythm  and  construction  ;  the  laws  of  con 
trapuntal  and  fugal  composition. 

Considered  in  their  concrete  working,  all  these 
laws  are  so  many  concrete  things — that  is,  manners 
or  ways  in  which  nature  acts  beautifully.  But,  then, 
these  concrete  relations,  varied,  subtle,  and  hidden,  as 
many  of  them  are,  are  perceived  by  the  intellect. 
They  are  abstracted  by  the  mind,  and  become  objects 
of  mental  contemplation. 

Now,  when  these  laws  are  artistically  evolved, 
when  they  show  variety  and  contrast  combined  in 
unity,  and  when  especially  they  appeal  by  their  depth 
and  subtlety  to  the  appreciation  of  the  intellect,  we 
say  that  the  design  is  intellectual,  learned,  and  far 
advanced.  In  their  respective  spheres  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  design  were  Palestrina,  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Wagner. 

The  development  of  design  constitutes  the  history 
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of  music.  It  would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
human  individual  to  sit  down  and  with  his  own 
limited  intelligence  work  out  all  the  principles  which 
are  now  available  for  the  making  of  beautiful  music. 
The  growth  and  co-ordination  of  these  principles  has 
been  a  very  slow  and  painful  process — more  slow,  in 
fact,  and  perhaps  more  painful,  than  in  any  of  the 
other  arts.  Music  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  faculty  of  sense  that  only  with  great  difficulty 
could  it  be  brought  under  control  of  the  intellect.  Yet 
all  the  pain  and  labour  was  necessary  if  the  art  was 
to  be  expressive  of  the  highest  beauty  and  so  to 
minister  to  highest  well-being. 

If  we  observe  the  growth  of  design,  we  shall  be 
able  the  better  to  appraise  the  modernist  revolt 
against  it.  Its  history  shows  that  it  has  been  a  pro 
gress  from  that  which  is  merely  animal  to  that  which 
is  highly  spiritual.  The  development  is  seen  to  be 
due  to  the  labour  of  geniuses  who  utilized  the  work 
of  their  forbears,  who  gathered  up  the  judgments  of 
all  who  had  contributed  to  the  thought  of  the  sub 
ject,  and  who  also  corrected  their  own  eccentricities 
by  reference  to  the  collective  musical  judgment. 

Hence  degeneration  is  seen  to  consist  in  a  revolt 
from  these  high  standards,  in  an  assertion  of  the 
composer's  self-sufficiency  and  self-perfectibility,  in  a 
fall  from  intellectual  to  sensual  methods,  in  a  sub 
stitution  of  animal  impulse  for  spiritual  illumina 
tion. 

We  have  defined  art  as  the  expression  of  thought 
through  the  medium  of  competent  craftsmanship. 
So  it  is  with  the  art  of  music.  In  music  the  medium 
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by  which  the  thought  is  expressed  is  a  combination 
and  succession  of  sounds.  The  artist  who  has  con 
ceived  a  great  and  moving  idea  will  seek  for  the  most 
apt  means  of  expressing  it.  The  idea  must  be  made 
intelligible  by  means  of  music.  The  various  sounds 
must  be  intelligently  combined.  If  a  man  simply 
sits  one  day  at  the  organ,  and  allows  his  fingers  to 
wander  idly  over  the  noisy  keys,  he  will  produce  no 
definite  impression.  If  by  chance  he  does  hit  upon 
two  chords,  suggesting  some  great  Amen,  it  is  mean 
ingless.  It  may  be  sweet  to  the  ear,  but,  having 
no  intelligence  in  it,  it  cannot  appeal  to  the  mind. 
It  dies  away  with  the  vibrations  of  its  own  sound. 
If  any  lasting  impression  is  to  be  made  by  music,  it 
must  be  by  an  appeal  through  the  senses  to  the 
intellect. 

In  real  music,  then,  even  as  in  painting  and  in 
sculpture,  there  must  be  a  fact-value  and  a  spirit- 
value.  Mere  design  is  not  art.  There  must  be  ex 
pression  as  well.  That  is  where  the  personality  and 
soul  of  the  artist  comes  in.  And  he  who  undertakes 
to  make  an  expression  or  an  impression  must  express 
or  impress  something  more  or  less  definite.  If  he 
has  nothing  to  say  he  ought  to  say  nothing.  Mahler 
may  be  quoted  as  one  who  for  this  reason  ought  to 
have  kept  silent. 

There  are,  indeed,  enthusiasts  for  "  pure  "  music, 
who  claim  that  it  is  different  from  all  other  branches 
of  art  in  this  :  that  it  should  have  no  idea  in  it.  All 
other  arts,  it  is  contended,  take  their  ideas  from  life 
or  from  Nature,  they  have  a  substance  which  repre 
sents  real  occurrences  idealized,  or  copies  of  Nature 
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idealized,  whereas   the  works  of  pure  instrumental 
music  have  no  such  substance. 

But  this  is  simply  not  true.  In  the  most  pure 
music  that  exists  there  are  definite  ideas  of  the  com 
poser  which  characterize  the  whole  piece  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  piece.  Thus  in  a  sonata  by 
Beethoven  there  is  always  the  allegro,  the  adagio, 
and  the  scherzo.  The  scherzo  in  turn  has  its  com 
ponent  ideas — for  instance,  an  allegretto,  a  trio,  and  a 
rondo.  Indeed,  it  is  the  power  so  to  manipulate  fact- 
values  as  to  express  great  spirit-values  which  con 
stitutes  the  greatness  of  the  artist.  The  beauty  and 
impressiveness  of  pure  music  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  charm  of  the  principal  themes  which  are  the 
foundation  and  groundwork  of  the  composition,  but 
infinitely  more  on  the  working  out. 

The  principal  themes  of  the  great  symphonies  of 
the  old  masters  are  often  very  simple  and  do  not  by 
any  means  possess  in  themselves  the  fertility  that 
would  lead  to  a  great  composition.  They  are  ferti 
lized  by  the  soul,  the  intelligence,  the  imagination  of 
the  composer.  Consider  Beethoven's  seventh  sym 
phony,  the  one  in  A  major,  developed  out  of  eight 
bars  as  far  as  the  first  movement  goes.  Or  again, 
take  Leonora,  number  three.  It  has  one  theme  for 
the  allegro : 


etc. 


r 

Out  of  this  simple  theme  the  personality  of  Beet 
hoven  makes  the  greatest  overture  that  has  ever  been 
written. 
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Or  again,  take  the  theme : 


etc. 

Mozart  uses  it,  composes  the  great  overture  to  the 
Magic  Flute.  Clementi  takes  the  very  same 
theme,  and  out  of  it  builds  a  correct  but  tiresome 
and  uninteresting  sonata.  His  fact-value  is  present 
and  good,  but  his  spirit-value  is  barren. 

But  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  design. 

First,  we  may  notice  that  all  animals  seek  to 
express  their  emotions  and  passions  by  sound.  The 
dog  barks  when  filled  with  joy  at  seeing  his  master. 
The  lamb  bleats  with  sorrow  at  losing  its  mother. 
A  man  shouts  with  anger  at  hearing  another  man 
abuse  him.  That  is  the  beginning  of  music.  It  is 
the  expression  of  thought  and  the  corresponding 
feeling  by  means  of  sound. 

The  study  of  the  music  of  savages  shows  that  they 
express  their  emotions  by  sounds  which  are  indefinite, 
sounds  which  are  too  artistic  to  be  called  noise  and 
yet  not  artistic  enough  to  be  called  music.  Then 
from  this  indefinite  wail  or  coo  they  pass  to  two  or 
three  definite  notes. 

From  these  two  or  three  notes  they  construct  small 
figures.  The  constant  repetition  of  one  such  figure 
or  the  alternation  of  two  such  figures  constitutes  the 
earliest  form  in  music.  As  more  figures  were  used 
so  the  scales  began  to  crystallize  out.  The  process, 
however,  was  extremely  slow.  Its  growth  followed 
upon  the  growth  of  man's  intellectuality.  In  this 
way  melody  came  into  being. 
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But  there  was  another  element  in  primitive  music 
which  was  equally  important.  The  savage  sought 
to  express  his  feelings  not  only  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  but  also  by  the  gestures  of  his  body.  These 
took  the  form  of  dancing  and  marching.  And  the 
outward  movement  of  the  body  served  to  define 
the  movement  of  melody.  This  was  the  origin  of 
rhythm. 

By  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  rhythm  and 
melody  the  savage  could  express  his  fighting  or  love- 
making  emotions  with  such  an  intensity  as  to  work  up 
his  hearers  into  a  state  of  frenzy.  He  was  an  acute 
impressionist.  All  savages  combine  their  singing 
and  dancing.  Thus  melody  and  rhythm  become 
welded. 

In  proportion  as  the  figures  lose  their  native  im 
pulsiveness  and  vagueness,  they  gradually  lose  their 
power  of  expressing  and  exciting  animal  instinct. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  attain  to  recognized 
complex  forms  they  tend  more  and  more  to  give 
artistic  pleasure.  The  mind  begins  to  recognize 
design,  and  takes  satisfaction  in  the  contemplation 
thereof. 

Yet,  together  with  the  development  of  design, 
there  always  remains  the  tendency  to  fall  back 
towards  the  animal  instincts.  Thus,  even  in  the 
highest  forms  of  the  modern  sonata,  there  may  be  per 
ceived  a  tendency  to  the  singing  instinct  in  the  adagio 
and  to  the  dancing  instinct  in  the  scherzo.  It  was, 
indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  this  tendency 
and  of  enhancing  the  idealism  of  the  movement,  that 
Beethoven  substituted  the  scherzo  for  the  minuet. 
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The  secret  of  the  sensuality  of  some  of  the  Viennese 
waltzes  lies  in  the  subtle  appeal  to  the  combined 
singing  and  dancing  instincts,  whilst  some  of  the 
latest  American  freak  dances  are  nothing  less  than  a 
reversion  to  primitive  animality.  How  to  control 
these  instincts  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  how  to 
utilize  them  without  destroying  them,  how  to  make 
them  minister  to  musical  beauty  and  thereby  to 
human  happiness — that  is  the  problem  of  music. 

Too  much  reiteration,  either  of  the  melodic  element 
or  of  the  rhythmic  element,  will  produce  fatigue. 
There  is  a  physiological  reason  to  account  for 
this.  Hence  the  first  requirement  of  musical 
composition  is  the  production  of  variety  and  con 
trast. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  change  of  sound  or  a 
mere  succession  of  disconnected  contrasts  also  pro 
duces  fatigue.  Hence  the  second  requirement  ot 
musical  composition  is  the  production  of  unity. 

The  mind  then  sets  to  work  to  choose  sounds  and 
combinations  of  sounds  which  offer  contrasts  of 
rhythm  and  melody,  of  intellectual  figures  and 
emotional  figures,  taking  care,  however,  to  keep  all 
contrasts  controlled  by  some  unifying  principle. 
Thus  at  the  very  outset  we  see  how  essential  the 
intellectual  element  is,  if  the  music  is  to  be  per 
manent  and  satisfying.  The  psychology  of  the 
process  is  so  obvious.  Music  is  directly  a  thing  of 
sense.  If  the  senses  do  not  have  alternate  excite 
ment  and  rest  they  become  exhausted.  Therefore 
variety  is  wanted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
relationship  between  the  sounds  is  perceived  by  the 
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intellect.  If  there  is  no  coherence  in  the  succession 
of  sounds,  then  the  intellect  gets  tired,  for  the 
intellect  was  made  for  truth  and  requires  to  see  the 
essence  of  a  thing  in  order  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 
Therefore  unity  is  wanted.  Only  by  intelligent 
devices  can  this  variety  in  unity  be  obtained. 

The  evolution  of  music  in  its  respective  branches 
has  been  marked  by  an  ever-increasing  tendency 
towards  abstract  beauty  of  design.  This  culminated 
in  Palestrina  as  representing  polyphonic  music,  in 
Bach  as  representing  contrapuntal  music,  and  in 
Beethoven  as  representing  harmonic  music. 

The  first  step  in  the  intellectualizing  of  music  was 
the  fixing  of  the  pitch.  There  could  be  no  chance 
of  a  common  language  until  each  sound  had  some 
definite  relationship  to  each  other.  So  a  scale  had 
to  be  formed.  Doubtless  the  savages  made  music 
before  they  made  scales.  The  scales  are  intellectual 
conventions  based  on  what  is  pleasing  to  the  senses. 
But  it  took  a  very  long  time  for  people  to  agree  as 
to  what  did  please  the  senses.  Thus  the  harmonic 
scale  which  is  now  used  for  European  music  (not 
counting  the  modern  experimenters)  is  not  two  hun 
dred  years  old,  and  it  took  a  thousand  years  for  it 
to  evolve  from  its  first  accepted  nucleus.  Even  now 
the  Chinese  consider  our  octave  to  be  out  of  tune, 
whilst  the  Siamese  know  nothing  of  what  we  under 
stand  by  the  perfect  fifth. 

The  intervals  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  were  the  first 
to  come  into  general  acceptance.  The  other  notes 
came  in  by  degrees  as  ornaments,  and  could  only  be 
hit  after  very  much  training  and  practice.  Melody 
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was  for  a  long  time  the  only  kind  of  music.  Indeed, 
this  obtains  at  the  present  time  in  all  Oriental 
systems.  The  historical  record  of  the  Greek  system 
shows  its  development  from  a  scale  of  three  notes 
to  its  maturity  of  two  octaves,  distributed  in  seven 
modes. 

It  is  probable  that  the  early  Christians  used  the 
Greek  music  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mys 
teries.  But  as  it  was  not  written  down  there  was 
much  confusion.  To  put  things  in  order,  St.  Ambrose 
of  Milan  and  St.  Gregory  of  Rome  utilized  the 
Greek  modes.  Ambrose  was  not  what  we  should 
call  scientific  in  his  terminology.  He  chose  four 
modes,  which  he  named  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
Lydian,  and  Mixolydian,  though  these  did  not 
correspond  exactly  with  the  Greek  modes.  The 
four  were  called  Authentic.  Then  Gregory,  by  re 
arranging  the  component  notes  of  Ambrose,  made 
another  four  modes.  These  were  called  Plagal. 
Later,  a  further  series  of  four  was  added. 

Soon  after  this  order  was  fixed  harmony  began  to 
make  its  appearance.  At  first  it  was  obtained  by 
singing  the  same  melody  at  a  different  pitch.  Then, 
even  as  now,  singers  would  quarrel  about  the  pitch 
of  a  reciting  note,  for  then,  even  as  now,  some 
voices  were  bass,  some  tenor,  some  alto,  and  some 
treble.  Reason  must  come  to  the  rescue.  Devices 
had  to  be  found  other  than  that  of  singing  in  octaves. 

But  those  real  primitives  did  not  choose  the  vul 
garity  of  a  third  below  the  melody.  No.  They  were 
at  the  elements  of  things.  Now  the  intervals  which 
have  least  dissonance  after  the  octave  are  the  fifth 

13 
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and  the  fourth.  Yes,  be  it  said  very  gently,  the  first 
harmonics  of  music  consisted  of  a  series  of  consecu 
tive  fifths,  the  one  interval  which,  above  all  others, 
the  beginner  of  to-day  is  taught  to  avoid.  As  for 
the  major  third,  it  took  hundreds  of  years  to  become 
acceptable  as  a  concord. 

Let  us  take  special  note  of  these  facts,  for  they 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  vagaries  of  the 
modern  time-spirit.  The  reason  why  the  medieval 
folk  did  not  feel  the  ugliness  of  consecutive  fifths 
so  acutely  as  we  do,  was  because  their  minds  were 
fixed  on  the  melody  rather  than  on  the  harmony. 
They  were  experimenting.  Thus  the  dissonance  F 
to  B  had  to  be  made  consonant  by  the  adoption  of 
Bb.  But  that  created  another  ugly  interval — Bt?  to 
E.  So  this  had  to  be  overcome  by  the  adoption 
of  Et?.  Hence  there  was  introduced  a  system  of 
sharps  and  flats.  The  earliest  harmony,  therefore, 
consisted  of  an  interchange  of  fifths,  fourths,  and 
octaves.  Sometimes  one  note  below  was  kept  fixed 
whilst  the  melody  proceeded  above.  When  a  third 
voice  was  brought  in,  that  required  still  greater 
intelligence  in  order  to  make  it  fit. 

The  monotony  of  singing  that  was  merely  contra 
puntal  led  men  to  think  of  greater  possibilities  of 
harmony.  As  yet,  however,  even  the  great  masters 
did  not  acknowledge  the  contrast  between  tonic  and 
dominant  centres  as  the  basis  of  design,  nor  yet  had 
they  arrived  at  a  definite  tonality,  or  sense  of  key, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  make  tonal  contrasts  a  principle 
of  design.  The  intricacies  of  counterpoint  was  their 
chief  resource. 
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Thus  there  was  no  solo  singing,  or  almost  none. 
The  voices  were  made  to  sing  each  one  its  own 
melody.  Concords  were  obtained  wherever  possible, 
and  when  discords  were  used  they  were  made 
transitory.  This  was  done  by  prolonging  two  or 
more  harmonious  notes  whilst  the  third  or  fourth 
note  moved  to  a  place  of  dissonance.  These  in 
their  turn  waited  until  the  others  moved  into  conso 
nance.  Such  a  method  served  to  provide  the  due 
equipoise  of  similarity  and  contrast,  of  activity  and 
repose. 

The  period  of  this  development  may  be  counted 
as  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Thenceforward  to  the  be 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  occurred  the 
brilliant  epoch  of  purely  choral  music.  The  English 
composer,  Dunstable,  may  be  said  to  have  started  it. 
The  importance  of  his  contribution  is  that  he  was 
the  first  to  give  to  music  something  of  definite 
design.  Then  great  masters  arose,  and  carried  his 
work  to  higher  perfections.  The  Flemish  com 
posers,  with  Josquin  de  Pr£s  as  chief,  were  the  most 
distinctive;  the  Italians,  with  Palestrina  at  their 
head,  were  the  most  finished  in  form;  whilst  the 
English,  with  Byrd  and  Gibbons  as  leaders,  were 
characterized  by  a  happy  combination  of  lustre  and 
form. 

By  the  end  of  this  period  musicians  had  fairly 
agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  relative  artistic 
value  of  the  notes.  The  tonic  was  admitted  to  be 
the  natural  starting-point  and  resting-place,  the 
dominant  the  centre  of  contrast,  whilst  the  mediant 
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served  to  define  the  major  or  minor  mode.  In  this 
way  the  music  of  the  period  gained  immensely,  both 
in  the  quality  of  chords  and  in  the  beauty  of  contra 
puntal  form. 

Here  we  may  pause  to  emphasize  a  point  very 
pertinent  to  the  modern  situation.  The  Church,  in 
laying  down  the  basis  of  the  Gregorian  modes,  in 
enforcing  them  with  her  authority,  in  fostering  the 
consequent  developments  of  harmony,  secured  for 
the  European  system  of  music  an  advance  of  about 
eight  centuries  ahead  of  all  other  systems.  That  was 
just  the  length  of  time  required,  from  the  ninth  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  produce  the  most  fruit 
ful  development  of  harmony.  So  we  say  that  pre 
sumably,  if  the  Indian,  the  Persian,  or  the  Arabic 
systems  were  to  receive  such  an  access  of  control, 
they  would  require  at  least  that  time  to  come  to  our 
stage  of  maturity.  Hence  the  Catholic  principle  of 
making  the  individual  find  his  higher  self  as  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  universal  organism  is  found 
to  work  out  in  music  as  in  religion  or  any  other  field 
of  human  activity. 

The  history  of  folk-music  during  this  period  shows 
that  it  passed  through  a  process  similar  to  that  of 
ecclesiastical  music — namely,  a  gradual  groping  for 
design,  and  a  struggle  of  intelligence  to  gain  the 
mastery  over  sense. 

At  this  juncture  we  have  to  face  the  question : 
What  about  Monteverde  ?  And  we  meet  it  by  ask 
ing  another :  Well,  what  about  him  ?  Obviously 
the  polyphonic  music,  so  carefully  fostered  by  the 
Church  as  being  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  sacred 
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drama  of  the  Mass,  could  not  adequately  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  secular  drama.  Yet  it  was  the  most 
perfectly  developed  music  in  existence.  It  had 
taken  a  long  time  to  reach  its  maturity.  And  if  it 
was  to  have  a  new  orientation  suitable  for  the 
secular  stage,  time  would  be  required  for  the  purpose. 
But  then,  as  ever,  the  time-spirit  was  impatient.  It 
wanted  a  short  cut  to  its  new  destination.  Hence 
we  have  the  rebellion  which  was  led  by  Cavaliere, 
Caccini,  Galilei,  and  Peri,  and  which  was  completed 
by  Monteverde. 

The  reformers  would  have  no  more  of  the  restric 
tions  of  ecclesiasticism.  They  would  set  aside  the 
polyphonic  system,  and  they  would  speculate.  They 
would  sing  sonnets  and  poems  with  simple  chords 
on  the  lute  and  the  harpsichord.  The  soloist  should 
assert  himself,  and  sing  just  what  he  wanted  to 
sing  in  a  form  of  recitative  analogous  to  spoken 
declamation. 

The  result  was  a  fiasco.  The  principle  of  unity 
having  been  flung  aside,  the  music  became  charac 
terized  by  its  incoherence.  Nay,  the  very  expres 
sion  and  colour  which  the  reformers  sought  to  attain 
by  their  freedom  from  conventions  soon  became 
barren.  Anti-intellectualism  destroyed  not  only  the 
principle  of  unity,  but  also  the  principle  of  variety. 
Whatever  of  permanent  beauty  remained  in  the 
work  was  due  to  the  unconscious  habits  which  the 
composers  retained  from  their  study  of  the  older 
style.  Monteverde's  genius  was  for  dramatic  situa 
tions,  not  for  elaborate  beauty  of  design.  The 
milieu  created  by  his  predecessors  was  just  what  his 
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venturesome  soul  wanted.  But  he  at  length  found 
out  by  experience  that  long  recitative  accompanied 
by  chords  with  no  contrast  was  tiresome.  So  he 
began  to  feel  his  way  back  to  the  old  foundations. 
His  recitative  was  gradually  broken  up  by  instru 
mental  interludes,  by  choruses,  and  even  by  solos 
with  definite  figures.  His  later  work  all  shows  a 
definite  tendency  towards  unity  of  design  and 
precision  of  contrast. 

The  need  of  going  back  directly  to  the  old  style 
was  first  clearly  realized  by  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  of 
Venice.  He  was  not  afraid  of  experiment.  Yet  his 
experiments  were  based  on  the  old  types.  He  had  a 
famous  pupil,  Schiitz,  who  carried  his  message  to 
Germany,  and  who  thus  continued  that  tradition 
which  descended  from  Palestrina  and  the  Polyphonic 
School,  and  passed  on  to  its  logical  issue  in  Bach 
and  Beethoven.  Carissimi  carried  on  an  analogous 
propaganda  in  Italy. 

Thus  choral  music  sprang  up  again.  But  now  it 
was  a  true  development.  It  had  the  note  of  a  con 
servative  action  on  its  past.  It  carried  on  the  prin 
ciples  of  design.  It  had  also  the  note  of  power  of 
assimilation.  It  took  from  the  debris  of  the  re 
bellion  the  element  of  dramatic  feeling. 

Henceforward  there  was  to  be  a  struggle  for  pre 
eminence  between  dramatic  feeling  and  musical 
design.  As  yet  the  resources  of  musical  design  were 
not  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  drama.  Scarlatti 
did  much  to  develop  these  resources.  The  violin- 
makers,  Stradivari,  Guarnerius,  the  Amatis,  and 
Bergonzi,  who  could  also  play,  practically  founded 
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the  scheme  of  the  modern  sonata.  The  work  of 
Corelli  fixed  the  definite  acceptance  of  musical 
design  as  a  medium  of  expression  apart  from  words. 

Organ  music  seems  to  have  been  the  foremost  in 
the  progress  towards  higher  intellectuality.  The  old 
choral  method  was  followed  for  a  time,  one  part 
entering  first,  and  the  others  following.  Since  there 
were  no  words  to  unify  the  movements,  the  theme 
itself  was  used  for  the  purpose.  Contrast  and 
variety  were  obtained  by  a  counter  theme.  Then 
further  contrast  and  variety  were  secured  by  modu 
lation  into  other  keys.  The  close,  however,  was 
always  marked  by  a  return  to  the  initial  key. 

It  took  about  fifty  years  experimenting  in  order  to 
find  out  how  to  adapt  the  old  melodic  modes  and 
contrapuntal  methods  to  modern  tonality  and  har 
monic  form.  Then,  as  improvement  in  the  manu 
facture  of  instruments  took  place,  choral  and 
instrumental  music  were  combined.  The  ripest 
fruit  of  this  period  of  development  is  seen  in  the 
oratorios  of  Handel  and  the  "  Passions  "  of  Bach. 

Both  masters  assimilated  and  synthetized  the 
work  of  their  predecessors.  But  each  qualified  it 
with  a  different  personality  and  experience. 

Handel  was  a  public  man,  and  although  he  did 
not  play  down  to  low  tastes,  yet  he  did  have  a 
certain  human  regard  to  the  musical  capacities  of 
the  large  audiences  which  honoured  him  in  Italy 
and  in  England.  He  excelled  in  that  branch 
of  descriptive  music  which  represents  outward 
situations. 

Bach,   on   the  contrary,   was   a   recluse.      Given 
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much  to  introspection  and  meditation,  he  excelled 
rather  in  that  branch  of  descriptive  music  which 
represents  inward  states.  Consequently,  Bach  is  a 
musician  for  musicians  rather  than  for  the  imper 
fectly  educated  crowd.  He  was  certainly  beyond 
the  musical  intelligence  of  his  time.  Indeed,  so 
perfectly  sound  was  his  logic,  that  not  yet  has  any 
one  found  it  to  be  fallacious,  whilst  only  lately  have 
we  begun  to  understand  it. 

Bach  was  ever  catholic  in  the  sense  that  he  went 
to  all  musical  sources  for  suggestions,  and  that  he 
corrected  his  own  ideas  by  reference  to  the  collective 
judgment.  He  studied  every  sphere  of  his  art, 
branch  after  branch — organ  music,  instrumental 
music,  choral  music.  He  also  made  a  study  of 
architecture,  whence  he  doubtless  derived  much  of 
his  architectonic  facility  in  music.  Notice,  for 
instance,  the  organ  fugue  in  G.  It  is  built  up 
intellectually  into  a  gorgeous  structure  analogous 
to  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

Nor  was  Bach  merely  intellectual.  When  by  dint 
of  hard  practice  and  wide  reading  he  had  acquired 
the  faculty  of  design,  then  he  used  it  for  the  ex 
pression  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  And  these 
were  the  loftiest  that  man  could  experience.  His 
literary  themes  were  the  story  of  the  Passion  and 
the  words  of  the  Mass.  His  Passion  according  to 
Matthew  and  his  Mass  in  B  minor  are  counted 
amongst  the  most  sublime  wonders  of  all  music. 
Although  he  never  descended  to  the  banality  of 
mere  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  yet  when  the 
occasion  seemed  to  demand  it,  he  did  not  hesitate 
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to  put  a  touch  of  realism  into  his  work  to  emphasize 
the  human  side  of  things.  Witness,  for  instance, 
the  repentance  of  St.  Peter  and  the  slow,  painful 
carrying  of  the  cross  by  Our  Lord. 

With  regard  to  Bach's  symbolism,  we  shall  not 
go  the  length  of  attributing  to  him  the  intentions 
assigned  by  certain  writers.  We  do  not  think,  for 
example,  that  he  intended  to  illustrate  the  word 
"  consubstantialem,"  meaning  two  personalities  in 
one  nature,  by  phrasing  one  theme  in  two  different 
ways.  Perhaps  he  might  illustrate  the  Blessed 
Trinity  by  a  triple  fugue.  So  also  might  some  of 
his  music  stand  for  the  movement  of  clouds,  the 
falling  of  leaves,  the  roll  of  waves,  and  the  flight  of 
birds.  But  the  music  is  so  idealized  that  we  prefer 
to  think  of  these  concepts  as  existing  deep  down  in 
the  region  of  subconsciousness  rather  than  on  the 
field  of  explicit  intention. 

This  little  problem  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the 
development  of  pure  music,  for  Bach  contributes 
largely  to  that  period  of  development  which  is  to  be 
the  preparation  for  the  great  work  of  Beethoven. 
Bach  died  in  1750,  Beethoven  was  born  in  1772,  and 
so  the  period  may  be  roughly  counted  as  the  eight 
eenth  century. 

The  development  went  hand-in-hand  with  the 
improvement  of  instruments.  Before  a  composer 
could  hope  to  make  his  music  generally  intelligible 
he  must  first  make  it  audible. 

Pure  music  grew  out  of  the  limitations  and  capa 
bilities  of  instruments.  Necessity  was  the  mother 
of  invention.  Bach  began  with  a  plain  organ.  He 
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had  hardly  any  variety  of  stops,  and  so  no  colour. 
Consequently  he  must  have  recourse  to  elaborate 
structure.  Such  colour  as  he  has,  indeed,  comes 
from  the  nature  of  his  design.  The  clavichord  was 
an  instrument  of  no  light  and  shade,  and  so  he  had 
to  invent  ornaments.  Philip  Emanuel  Bach  tells  us 
expressly  that  these  were  to  emphasize  the  principal 
notes  in  a  passage.  Then  came  the  harpsichord  as 
the  centre  of  an  incipient  orchestra.  A  few  wood 
and  string  instruments  were  grouped  around  it  to 
improve  its  very  slender  light  and  shade. 

Haydn  felt  the  same  limitations  with  the  orchestra 
as  Bach  had  felt  with  the  organ.  Hence,  in  his 
symphonies,  he  had  to  make  use  of  elaborate 
counterpoint  and  fugue.  The  very  limitations  of 
sense  expression  stimulated  the  intelligence  to  the 
production  of  abstract  beauty. 

With  Mozart  the  development  of  form  proceeded 
step  by  step  with  the  development  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  harpsichord.  His  finest  work  is  the  six 
wonderful  symphonies  which  he  wrote  just  before 
his  death. 

Moreover,  this  improvement  of  the  instruments 
facilitated  the  progress  of  the  harmonic  principle  as 
distinguished  from  the  contrapuntal  principle.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Handel  and  Bach  there  had  been  a 
struggle  between  these  principles,  and  more  or  less 
the  contrapuntal  steadily  maintained  the  supremacy. 
But  when  the  intellectual  help  of  words  was  aban 
doned,  composers  had  to  enlarge  their  range  of  design 
by  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  harmonic  principle. 
Hence  the  future  sonata  began  to  assume  shape. 
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First,  the  device  was  adopted  of  leaving  one  key 
and  passing  to  another  without  changing  the  charac 
ter  of  the  music,  the  continuity  being  preserved  by 
the  subjects  and  figures.  The  new  key  was  rounded 
off  to  give  some  notion  of  a  finish,  but  not  a  com 
plete  finish.  Thus  perfect  balance  could  only  be 
restored  by  a  return  to  the  starting-point. 

This  principle  was  then  extended  to  the  three 
movements  of  the  sonata.  It  thus  gave  an  oppor 
tunity  for  making  contrasts  between  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  elements.  So  here  we  have  the 
constitution  of  a  sonata.  First,  there  is  a  short 
introduction  to  prepare  the  mind  for  what  is  to 
come.  Then  comes  the  first  movement  proper,  the 
allegro,  characterized  as  chiefly  an  appeal  to  the 
intellect.  Then  comes  the  adagio,  a  slow  cantabile 
movement,  this  appealing  chiefly  to  the  emotions 
and  giving  the  intellect  a  rest.  Lastly,  there  is  a 
return  to  the  intellect,  but  with  the  added  experience 
of  feeling — an  appeal,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  man. 

Beethoven,  born  in  1772,  thus  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  his  appearance  when  every  pre 
paration  had  been  made  for  him.  He  began  with 
a  good  orchestra  and  with  the  first  real  pianoforte. 
He  began  with  a  tremendous  supply  of  the  elements 
of  rich  design.  His  genius  alone  was  wanted  to 
organize  the  material  and  to  produce  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  the  musical  art.  With  under 
standing,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  he  summarized 
the  whole  history  of  musical  experience,  using  the 
form  already  prepared  for  him — the  sonata.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  work  the  musical 
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elements  were  kept  under  intellectual  control  and 
intelligently  woven  into  the  fabric  of  beauty. 

Nor  did  Beethoven  merely  repeat  the  principles  of 
his  great  predecessors.  He  clothed  them  with  his 
own  personality.  His  predecessors,  owing  to  de 
fective  instruments,  had  been  obliged  primarily  to 
get  their  effects  by  the  distribution  of  subjects.  He, 
whilst  paying  every  attention  to  distribution  of  sub 
ject,  primarily  obtained  his  effects  by  the  distribu 
tion  of  keys  and  tonal  centres.  In  his  strong  hands 
the  sonata  was  wrought  into  its  highest  perfection. 
Had  he  been  tainted  by  the  vice  of  modern  sub 
jectivism  he  might  have  struck  out  into  some  other 
form  which  nobody  had  heard  of,  and  which  might 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  overripe  fruit 
of  his  subjective  exigencies.  Indeed,  the  whole 
situation  was  at  his  mercy.  So  marvellous  was  his 
power  of  extemporization  that  he  could  easily  have 
fooled  his  contemporaries,  making  them  believe 
that  a  meandering  maze  of  harmonies  would  lead  to 
a  land  of  new  beauty.  There  are  here  and  there  in 
his  work  devices  in  which  he  seems  to  have  played 
upon  his  audience,  persuading  them  in  one  direction 
for  the  fun  of  puzzling  them  by  suddenly  taking 
another.  But,  of  course,  this  was  not  one  of  his 
characteristics.  His  whole  life  shows  true  psycho 
logical  application,  the  formation  of  the  habit  of 
musical  wisdom  by  constant  fidelity  to  musical 
science  and  musical  common  sense. 

There  are  three  periods  in  his  life.  The  first,  say, 
to  his  thirty-fourth  year,  reveals  him  as  merely  laying 
hold  on  principles,  with  just  an  occasional  outburst 
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of  genius.  The  second,  say,  to  his  fortieth  year,  is 
conspicuous  for  its  brilliance — that  claritas,  or  lustre, 
which  St.  Thomas  counts  as  the  third  essential 
element  of  beauty.  After  his  fortieth  year  personal 
troubles  came  upon  him  and  mellowed  his  nature. 
Thenceforward  his  work  became  more  universal. 
The  wider  range  of  feeling  needed  for  its  adequate 
expression  a  wider  range  of  design. 

The  consequent  development  is  recognized  best 
in  the  last  movement  of  the  sonata,  where  the  old 
minuet  gives  place  to  the  scherzo.  This  was  a  kind  of 
protest  against  sentimentalism,  a  declaration  that  a 
movement,  vital,  quick,  and  pregnant  with  reality, 
could  also  be  intellectual.  The  scherzo  movement, 
unhampered  by  the  triple  time  of  the  minuet,  could 
explore  the  whole  gamut  of  human  experiences  and 
suggest  them  through  the  recognizable  and  recog 
nized  forms  of  the  sonata  movements.  Thus  no 
educated  person  need  ask  what  he  means.  His 
work  shows  the  elements  of  beauty  in  their  highest 
development— namely,  integrity  or  perfection,  due 
proportion  or  consonance,  and  claritas,  lustre,  or 
distinction.* 

As'to  the  ideas  which  he  translated  into  music, 
they  were  neither  those  of  merely  subjective  moods 
nor  yet  those  of  merely  objective  pictures.  They 
were  the  reproduction  of  subjective  emotions  and 
reflections  derived  from  intimate  contact  with  the 

*  "Ad  pulchritudinem  tria  requiruntur  prime  quidem  integritas 
sive  perfectio  (quse  enim  diminuta  sunt,  hoc  ipso  turpia  sunt)  et 
debita  proportio  sive  consonantia,  et  iterura  claritas.  "—Summa, 
pars,  i a,  q.  xxxix.,  a,  8. 
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objective  world.  The  Eroica  Symphony  was 
designed  to  express  Beethoven's  interpretation  of 
Napoleon.  The  Lebewohl  Sonata  was  designed 
to  express  Beethoven's  understanding  of  parting, 
absence,  and  return  of  friends.  The  Pastoral  Sym 
phony  was  his  idealization  of  life  in  the  fields  and 
woods. 

The  lesson  of  the  past,  then,  having  special  regard 
to  the  genius  of  Palestrina,  Bach,  and  Beethoven, 
would  seem  to  be  as  follows  : 

True  musical  development  must  always  have  a 
great  respect  for  the  work  of  the  past.  Only  thus 
can  the  collective  experience  be  consulted.  And  if 
enhancement  of  life  and  promotion  of  well-being  is 
the  aim  of  musical  development,  collective  experience 
must  be  held  to  contain  greater  riches  than  individual 
experience.  The  individual,  therefore,  must  perfect 
himself  by  reference  to  the  collective  judgment. 

But  judgment  is  a  function  of  the  intellect.  True 
musical  development,  therefore,  must  have  logical 
sequence.  The  logic  may  be  implicit  in  the  mind 
of  the  composer  and  in  his  work.  But  it  must  be 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  analysis.  Posterity  may 
require  time  to  make  this  analysis.  Posterity  has 
taken  over  a  hundred  years  to  understand  Bach  and 
Beethoven.  But  meanwhile  it  has  found  no  per 
sistent  fallacies.  Hence  the  work  is  even  more  vital 
to-day  than  when  it  was  first  written. 

Lastly,  true  musical  development  must  not  be 
characterized  by  mere  logical  sequence.  It  must 
show  that  as  it  grows  old  it  consequently  renews  its 
youth.  It  must  put  forth  a  power  of  assimilation. 
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If  it  carries  down  the  heritage  of  the  past  wherewith 
to  endow  the  time-spirit,  it  must  also  be  willing  to 
learn  from  the  time-spirit.  It  must  clothe  itself  with 
the  feeling  of  the  age  in  which  it  lives. 

To  apply  this  lesson  to  the  modern  situation  will 
be  the  purpose  of  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  TIME-SPIRIT  IN  MUSIC  (continued) 

II.  The  Problem  of  the  Future. 

IT  would  seem  that  the  glory  of  intellectual  design 
reached  its  highest  possible  degree  in  Beethoven. 
If  no  one  could  surpass  him  in  this  respect,  then 
there  was  no  alternative  to  the  composer  who  would 
be  quite  original  but  to  have  recourse  to  new  colour 
rather  than  to  new  design.  If  in  Beethoven  pure 
music  was  at  its  very  purest,  then  novelty  could  only 
be  obtained  by  calling  in  new  elements.  And  so  a 
reaction  set  in  towards  mixed  music.  The  mixed 
form  of  opera  was  maintained,  but  the  specifically 
new  direction  was  towards  what  is  called  programme 
music.  The  words  are  not  sung  with  the  music,  but 
a  description  of  the  ideas  which  the  music  is  intended 
to  convey  is  printed  on  a  programme. 

Beethoven  himself  gave  the  impetus  to  this  new 
direction.  He  is  careful  to  tell  us,  however,  that  his 
descriptive  music  is  "mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung 
als  Malerei  " — rather  the  expression  of  inward  feeling 
than  outward  painting. 

Spohr  did  very  much  to  develop  this  branch  of 
writing.  But  the  possibilities  of  decadence  became 
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evident  from  time  to  time.  Imagine  the  first  move 
ment  of  his  Power  of  Sound :  "  The  deep  silence  of 
nature  before  the  power  of  sound." 

However,  although  the  intellectual  level  of  Beet 
hoven  was  not  maintained, yet  his  intellectual  principle 
was  maintained.  It  is  paramount  in  Spohr,  Weber, 
Berlioz,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
and  Dvorak.  Moreover,  with  all  these  masters, 
music  is  music.  If  outside  aid  is  sought,  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  musical  art,  the  expression  of  thought 
through  musical  design. 

The  great  revolution  came  with  Richard  Wagner. 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  we  have  no  intention  of 
going  over  the  Wagner  controversy.  The  facts  and 
principles  which  we  shall  adduce  are  admitted  by 
both  friends  and  foes  of  the  Wagner  movement. 
The  partisans  of  Wagner  simply  revel  in  the  fact 
that  he  spurned  the  authority  of  his  great  forbears. 

Wagner  came  from  a  family  of  actors.  He  was 
a  very  great  musician,  undoubtedly,  but  he  was  a 
dramatist  first  and  a  musician  afterwards.  It  was 
his  preconceived  theory  of  music-drama  which  led 
him  to  break  with  the  past.  Music  with  him  was  to 
be  built  up,  not  according  to  the  principles  discovered 
by  the  masters  of  the  past,  but  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  dramatic  situation.  He  had  little  or 
no  respect  for  the  recognized  laws  of  tonality.  He 
would  combine  chords  of  unrelated  keys. 

We  will  not  say  that  he  was  anti-intellectual  in  the 
sense  of  some  of  the  recent  moderns.  We  admit 
that  he  kept  an  intellectual  grip  on  all  his  work. 
But  it  was  his  own  individual  intellect  uncorrected 
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by  the  collective  intellect  of  the  other  great  masters 
in  music.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  made  a  mistake,  he 
stuck  to  it  all  through,  and  worked  it  out  to  its  logi 
cal  consequences.  Hence,  although  his  music  con 
tains  some  of  the  finest  overtures  of  all  time,  some 
of  the  most  entrancing  melodies,  some  of  the  most 
compelling  choruses,  yet  it  contains  many  long,  tire 
some  recitatives. 

When  once  you  make  a  mistake  in  logic,  then  the 
closer  you  stick  to  logic  afterwards,  the  farther  you 
wander  away  from  truth.  So  it  is  with  Wagner's 
eccentricities  as  regards  the  laws  of  beauty.  He 
makes  a  mistake  and  works  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
This  takes  him  on  and  on  and  on.  And  this  is  just 
what  makes  him  oppressive  to  the  ordinary  hearer. 
He  has  so  few  closing  cadences  that  his  music 
becomes  a  strain  on  the  nerves.  A  trained  musician 
who  has  studied  him  previously  knows  what  it  is 
about  and  does  not  feel  the  strain.  But  the  psycho 
logical  effect  on  the  average  hearer  is  decidedly 
unhealthy. 

It  is  not,  however,  this  characteristic  that  we  wish 
to  emphasize.  There  is  another  which  is  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  disintegrating  effects.  It  consists  in 
the  authority  which  he  gives  to  smaller  men  to  dis 
pense  with  the  laws  of  beauty  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  any  subjective  state.  These  men  say  they 
must  be  sincere.  And  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
subject-matter  of  their  sincerity,  we  find  that  it  is 
more  frequently  animal  impulse  than  properly  in 
formed  reason. 

Now  before  an   artist   poses  the   question   as  to 
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whether  he  ought  not  to  express  what  he  feels,  he 
ought  to  pose  a  previous  question,  namely,  as  to 
whether  he  ought  to  feel  what  he  feels.  If  he  feels 
like  pursuing  an  illicit  love,  if  he  feels  like  committing 
murder  in  order  to  satisfy  his  desire,  or  if  he  feels 
like  committing  suicide  because  his  victim  has 
escaped  him,  then  his  obvious  duty  is  to  put  the 
feeling  away  from  him  immediately. 

Since  exaggerated  subjectivism  is  the  chief  charac 
teristic  of  modern  music,  each  modern  will  constitute 
a  class  by  himself.  Let  us  mention  some  of  the 
more  striking  names :  Strauss,  Ravel,  Moussorgsky, 
Mahler,  Reger,  Debussy,  Scriabin,  Schonberg.  Not 
one  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  Wagnerian  in  style. 
No  two  of  them  can  be  put  together  as  having 
affinities  to  each  other.  They  have  individuality 
without  universality,  feeling  without  judgment,  sub 
jectivity  without  objectivity.  With  some,  of  course, 
these  characteristics  are  more  pronounced  than  with 
others.  So  to  keep  our  inquiry  within  tangible 
limits  we  will  choose  the  last  three  named  as  repre 
senting  three  degrees  of  extreme  modernity. 

Claude-Achille  Debussy  was  born  in  1862  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye.  He  was  educated  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  and  consequently  received  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  classic  forms.  His  earlier  works 
commanded  recognition  and  gained  him  prizes.  No 
charge  of  incompetence  can  be  brought  against  him. 
Whatever  he  does  he  does  with  full  knowledge  and 
intent. 

Yet  very  early  he  showed  a  disposition  to  assert 
his  independence.  The  Prix  de  Rome  which  he  won 
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at  the  Conservatoire  enabled  him  to  follow  a  course 
of  study  in  Italy.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  him. 
He  went  to  Russia  to  observe  the  extempore  music 
of  the  wandering  gipsies.  This  was  the  kind  of 
thing  he  wanted.  And  this  may  be  said  to  indicate 
the  character  of  his  later  work.  It  was  the  expres 
sion  of  primitive  natural  impulses,  written  almost 
regardless  of  hitherto  recognized  forms. 

But  already  he  had  given  evidence  of  his  deter 
mination  to  break  away  from  academic  form. 
Whilst  living  in  Rome,  he  submitted  to  the  Societe 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  two  works :  first,  Le  Prin- 
temps,  and  then,  a  year  later,  a  setting  to  a  French 
translation  of  Rossetti's  Blessed  Damozel.  Although 
the  board  of  examiners  was  comprised  of  such 
modern  men  as  Gounod,  Delibes,  Massenet,  Saint- 
Saens,  Thomas,  and  Reyer,  yet  both  works  were 
declared  to  be  infected  with  undue  modernity.  On 
both  occasions  the  examiners  complained  of  deliberate 
and  persistent  tendency  to  vagueness  of  form.  Of 
course,  the  Blessed  Damozel  had  been  chosen  because 
it  lent  itself  so  readily  to  such  a  style.  Debussy  was 
fond  of  day-dreaming,  and  essayed  throughout  his 
music  to  express  the  incoherent  and  fleeting  sub 
stance  of  his  day-dreams. 

The  rejection  of  his  work  by  the  Socie'te'  des  Beaux 
Arts  only  stung  him  into  more  determined  oppo 
sition.  If  Rossetti  was  dreamy,  there  were  other 
poets  to  hand  in  Paris  who  were  more  so.  Hence 
Debussy  turned  to  the  Parnassians  as  sources  of 
inspiration,  Beaudelaire,  Mallarme',  and  Verlaine. 
In  Russia  he  not  only  studied  the  wild  music  of  the 
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gipsies,  but  he  also  absorbed  himself  in  the  work  of 
Moussorgsky. 

It  was  not  until  about  1893  that  Debussy  came 
into  prominence.  His  chief  work  at  this  time,  and 
the  one  which  has  given  him  most  fame  in  England 
and  America,  was  the  prelude,  Uaprh  midi  d'un 
faune.  It  can  hardly  be  called  descriptive  music, 
nor  yet  is  it  pure  music.  It  attempts  to  express  the 
feelings  which  one  feels  after  reading  Mallarm^'s 
poem  of  the  same  name. 

Now,  to  begin  with,  Mallarme*  himself  had  for  his 
intention  the  making  of  a  poem,  which  should  be  a 
sort  of  harmonious  expression  of  unrelated  emotions 
and  thoughts.  A  medley  of  impulses  were  to  find 
their  unity  not  in  one  coherent  and  controlling  idea, 
but  in  the  rules  of  versification.  A  sympathetic 
critic  thus  transposes  the  result : 

"  A  faun  is  lying  on  the  borderland  of  waking  and 
sleeping  in  a  grove.  The  atmosphere  is  palpitating 
with  the  golden  midday  heat  of  an  eastern  day.  He 
has  seen  some  white  slender-limbed,  light-footed 
nymphs  flit  by:  he  would  perpetuate  the  lovely 
vision.  But  he  asks  himself,  Am  I  in  love  with  a 
dream  ?  Fully  awake,  he  begins  to  reflect  and 
analyze.  He  dissects  the  sensations  and  emotions 
he  has  experienced,  questions  the  truth  of  the  dream, 
recalls  it  again  and  again.  His  efforts  remain  fruit 
less.  The  tawny  brilliant  sunlight  of  reality  has 
dispelled  all  illusion.  His  thoughts  become  exag 
gerated,  distorted  ;  his  senses  predominate.  Delicate 
imagery  had  erstwhile  taken  shape  in  his  mind: 
Had  he  seen  a  flight  of  swans  ?  A  full-blown  rose 
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prefigures  the  culmination  of  his  dream,  a  bunch  of 
amber-coloured  grapes  is  emblematic  of  the  lost 
illusion ;  bereft  of  their  contents,  he  would  inflate 
their  empty  skins  and  watch  the  sun's  rays  glinting 
through  them.  The  current  of  his  ideas  becomes 
more  and  more  realistic.  At  last  he  imagines  him 
self  under  the  shadow  of  Etna,  with  Venus  in  his 
arms.  And  while  he  is  anticipating  punishment  for 
such  desecration,  sleep  visits  his  eyelids  once  more ; 
he  bids  adieu  to  waking  facts  and  reality,  and  in  the 
shades  of  oblivion  will  he  go  in  rightful  quest  of  the 
shadowy  vanished  dream. "* 

Similarly,  the  translation  of  such  a  reverie  into 
music  was  to  find  its  unity  not  in  one  coherent 
musical  idea,  but  in  a  series  of  imperceptible  grada 
tions  of  colour.  It  is  affinity  of  colour  rather  than 
perfection  of  design. 

So,  too,  is  it  with  his  lyric  drama,  Pelleas  and 
Melisande.  By  this  work,  issued  in  1903,  Debussy 
reached  the  height  of  his  success.  Again,  the  literary 
foundation  is  the  work  of  a  pseudo-mystic,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  And  the  sequence  of  the  story  helps 
very  much  to  give  coherence  to  the  music.  Yet, 
again,  the  unity  is  not  unity  of  musical  design. 
The  orchestra  provides  an  atmosphere  rather  than  a 
design  as  a  setting  for  the  voice,  and  thus  the 
musical  work  becomes  a  collection  of  Debussy's 
moods  and  colours.  Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better 
than  let  M.  Louis  Laloy,  the  well-known  commen 
tator  on  Debussy,  describe  this  musical  unification. 

"  Finally,"  he  says,  "  all  through  Pelleas  the  ideas 
*  Claude- A  chille  Debussy,  by  Mrs.  Franz  Liebich,  p.  38. 
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appropriate  to  each  situation  depend  on  an  unknown 
union  (d'un  pacte  ignore),  forming  around  fortuitous 
events  a  symphony  full  of  tenderness  and  of  invin 
cible  charm.  This  is  the  secret  of  that  unity  which 
is  not  acquired  by  external  means,  which  has  no 
peculiarly  characteristic  signs,  but  which  trusts  to 
the  natural  course  of  impressions.  It  is  the  unity  of 
a  character  or  that  of  a  landscape ;  it  is,  in  fine,  unity 
of  tone,  if  we  understand  this  term  not  in  the  narrow 
acceptance  of  musical  theory,  but  in  the  less  definite 
sense  accorded  to  it  by  poets  and  painters."* 

This  indefiniteness  arises  from  the  composer's 
desire  to  dispense  with  what  he  considers  parasitic 
musical  phrases.  Melody,  he  maintains,  is  almost 
anti-lyrical.  It  moves  with  a  rhythm  different  from 
the  rhythm  of  the  soul.  It  is  suitable  only  for  chanson, 
which  confirms  a  fixed  sentiment.  But  the  feelings 
of  a  complex  soul  vary  frequently  and  rapidly.  Hence 
the  music  which  is  to  express  these  feelings  must  be 
capable  of  frequent  and  rapid  change.  On  no 
account  whatever  must  technical  exigencies  hinder 
the  change  of  sentiment  and  passion  felt  by  the 
actors.  Every  impulse  must  be  free  to  express 
itself.  If  recognized  musical  form  does  not  directly 
adapt  itself  to  these,  it  must  be  blotted  out.  Hence 
intellectual  symphonic  development  is  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  dramatic  life  and  action. 

Since,  however,  colour  is  sensual  rather  than 
intellectual,  as  a  principle  of  variation  it  soon  be 
comes  exhausted.  Hence  there  is  a  need  of  seeking 
it  in  other  times  and  places  than  our  own.  Debussy 

*  Claude  Debussy,  par  Louis  Laloy,  p.  75. 
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goes  back  to  the  primitive  use  of  the  whole  tone 
scale.     The  following  is  his  choice : 


It  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  produce  that  quality 
of  modern  music  which  is  called  its  mystery.  It 
keeps  the  hearer  always  in  a  state  of  wonderment  as 
to  what  has  happened,  and  in  a  state  of  expectancy  as 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  next.  But  nothing  ever 
comes  off.  The  minor  seventh  is  introduced  time 
after  time  when  the  major  seventh  is  expected.  That 
makes  us  wonder  where  we  came  from.  The  leading 
note  is  persistently  omitted.  That  makes  us  wonder 
whither  we  are  going.  It  is  the  Bergsonian  finalism 
over  again :  a  progression  to  another  starting-point, 
and  nothing  more. 

Debussy  is  very  anxious  that  we  should  not  inquire 
too  closely  into  his  mystery.  Why  ?  Because  then 
we  should  see  through  it,  and  it  would  no  longer  be 
mystery. 

Now  it  is  just  in  this  point  that  the  difference  lies 
between  true  and  false  mysticism.  A  real  mystery  is 
a  truth  partly  revealed  and  partly  concealed ;  and  by 
meditating  on  the  revealed  part  we  can  always  go  on 
receiving  new  insights  into  the  part  concealed.  A 
false  mystery,  however,  is  a  truth  in  which  the 
known  terms  are  so  confused  and  ill-defined  that  we 
cannot  grasp  the  truth.  When  we  come  to  analyze 
the  given  terms  and  co-ordinate  them,  then,  of  course, 
we  understand  everything,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the 
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so-called  mystery.  To  institute  such  an  analysis  of 
his  music  Debussy  calls  un  crime  de  lese-mysttre. 

Thus  in  describing  his  own  method,  as  a  musical 
critic,  he  writes  in  the  Revue  Blanche :  "  I  shall 
endeavour  to  trace  in  a  musical  work  the  many 
different  emotions  which  have  helped  to  give  it  birth, 
also  to  demonstrate  its  inner  life ;  this  will  surely  be 
accounted  of  greater  interest  than  the  game  which 
consists  in  dissecting  it  as  if  it  were  a  curious  time 
piece.  Men  in  general  forget  that  as  children  they 
were  forbidden  to  dismember  their  puppets  (it  was 
even  then  a  crime  of  lese-mystere),  but  they  still  per 
sist  in  poking  their  aesthetic  noses  where  they  are 
not  wanted.  If  nowadays  they  have  ceased  to  split 
open  their  playthings  or  toys,  they  still  explain,  dis 
sect,  and  with  cool  indifference  put  an  end  to  all 
mystery." 

We  may  point  out  the  fact  that  neither  Bach  nor 
Beethoven  have  lost  anything  of  their  mystery  by 
analysis.  Nay,  the  more  we  analyze  them  the  more 
mystery  we  find  in  them.  There  is  ever  a  receding 
"  beyond,"  the  perennial  interest  which  constitutes 
true  mystery.  But  when  mystery  is  obtained  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  unrelated  chords,  by  the  repetition 
of  unresolved  dissonances,  by  successions  of  perfect 
fifths,  by  spasmodic  changes  of  time,  then  it  is  only 
a  superficial  mystery.  It  mystifies  the  dilettante. 
But  the  moment  the  device  is  perceived  by  the 
trained  ear  there  is  an  end  of  the  mystery. 

As  in  all  other  spheres  of  experience,  the  problem 
of  intellectualism  in  music  is  allied  to  the  problem 
of  will.  When  intellectual  light  has  been  abandoned 
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there  is  no  other  principle  of  guidance  but  animal 
impulse. 

M.  Debussy,  then,  will  be  free  and  independent. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  freedom  which  consists  in 
the  choice  between  two  alternatives,  both  of  which 
have  been  duly  weighed  by  the  intelligence ;  it  is  not 
the  independence  which  consists  of  being  above  the 
control  of  feeling  and  passion  :  it  is  rather  a  complete 
dependence  on  feeling  and  passion  which  M.  Debussy 
in  reality  seeks.  "  Musicians  will  only  listen,"  he  says, 
"  to  music  written  by  clever  experts :  they  never 
turn  their  attention  to  that  which  is  inscribed  in 
nature.  It  would  benefit  them  more  to  watch  a  sun 
rise  than  to  listen  to  a  performance  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony.  .  .  .  Continue  to  be  original,  above 
suspicion.  Methinks  it  spoils  an  artist  to  be  greatly 
in  sympathy  with  his  surroundings ;  I  am  always 
afraid  of  his  thus  becoming  merely  the  interpreter 
of  his  own  milieu.  One  must  seek  restraint  where 
freedom  reigns,  and  not  in  the  formulas  of  a  worn 
and  feeble  philosophy.  Go  not  to  others  for  advice, 
but  take  counsel  from  the  passing  breezes,  which 
relate  the  history  of  the  world  to  those  who  listen." 

Thus  it  is  in  the  determinism  of  irrational  nature 
that  Debussy  finds  his  "splendid  object  lessons  of 
liberty."  The  freedom  asked  for  is  not  the  freedom 
of  a  reasonable  human  being.  It  is  an  independence 
which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  such  freedom — namely, 
the  independence  of  the  animal  impulses  from  intel 
lectual  control.  All  recognized  beauty  of  musical 
form  must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  this  end. 
"  Therefore,"  he  says,  "  no  fixed  rule  should  guide 
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the  creative  artist :  rules  are  established  by  works  of 
art,  not  for  works  of  art.  One  should  seek  discipline 
in  freedom,  not  in  the  precepts  of  a  philosophy  in 
its  decline,  and  that  is  good  only  for  those  who  are 
weak." 

Let  us  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  Debussy  was 
far  more  reasonable  in  his  practice  than  in  his 
principles.  His  frequent  application  of  music  to 
symbolize  natural  sounds  kept  him  largely  in  touch 
with  the  objective  world.  Thus  in  his  Reflets  dans 
Veau  we  have  a  beautiful  idealization  of  a  rippling 
stream  and  the  trembling  shadows  beneath  it.  In 
his  Jardins  sous  la  pluie  we  can  hear  the  drip-drip  of 
the  rain,  the  sharp  shower,  and  afterwards  the  bright 
sunshine  falling  on  the  leaves,  but  all  beautifully 
idealized,  as  far  removed  from  vulgar  imitation  as  it 
is  possible  to  be.  If  he  had  only  balanced  human 
nature  as  he  balanced  the  nature  of  the  streams  and 
clouds  and  flowers,  he  might  possibly  have  been  the 
prophet  whom  the  exigencies  of  modern  music  seem 
to  demand. 

Still  more  subjective  and  nebulous  is  the  Russian 
composer  Scriabin.  The  secret  of  his  eccentricity 
is  that  he  takes  his  ideas  from  theosophy  and  uses 
all  the  modern  tricks  to  give  them  expression. 

Scriabin  was  born  at  Moscow  in  1872.  Educated 
at  first  for  a  military  career,  he  early  gave  that 
up  in  order  to  enter  the  Moscow  Conservatoire.  He 
studied  pianoforte,  and  in  1892  gained  the  gold 
medal.  He  spent  wander-years  in  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  Amsterdam,  building  up  his  reputation  the  while 
as  a  pianist.  In  1898  he  returned  to  the  Moscow 
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Conservatoire  as  professor  of  pianoforte,  which 
position  he  continued  to  hold  until  1903.  Then  he 
resigned  and  gave  himself  entirely  to  the  profession 
of  composer. 

Only  recently  has  he  come  into  European 
notoriety,  and  this  by  his  one  work,  Prometheus. 

Prometheus  is  described  as  a  tone-poem  of  fire,  a 
musical  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  theosophy. 
The  hero  is  not  the  character  taken  from  ^Eschylus, 
but  is  one  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  Flames  of  Wisdom," 
who  has  a  special  mission  to  humanity — namely,  to 
convey  the  spark  which  develops  into  human  in 
telligence  and  consciousness. 

The  chaos  in  the  beginning  of  things,  when 
sounds  were  elementary  and  natural,  has  to  be 
interpreted.  For  instance,  a  musical  equivalent 
has  to  be  found  for  "  the  crepuscular  invertebrate 
state  of  Karmaless  humanity."  The  pianoforte  part 
is  made  to  personify  the  microcosm  man  in  contrast 
to  the  macrocosm  of  the  cosmic  idea  which  is  repre 
sented  by  the  orchestra.  For  this  purpose  a 
specially  constructed  piano  with  mechanical  light 
effects  is  introduced.  Sometimes  the  machine  does 
not  work,  but  that  is  quite  accidental. 

We  must  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
logic  in  all  this ;  but  it  is  logic  applied  to  the 
artificial  production  of  the  illogical,  reason  applied 
to  the  making  of  the  hideous.  Hence  a  theme 
having  confusion  in  it  becomes  an  inevitable  com 
ponent  of  the  ultra-modern  tone-poem.  Thus 
Strauss  gives  it  to  us  in  his  Heldenleben.  Zach- 
arewitsch,  who  claims  to  be  the  first  to  wed  music 
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to  philosophy,  uses  the  thoughts  of  Tolstoi,  and 
begins :  "  Five  years  ago  something  very  strange 
began  to  happen  to  me.  I  did  not  myself  know 
what  I  wanted."  It  is  merely  an  excuse  for  pro 
ducing  the  hideous  sounds  which  we  call  cacophony. 
Scriabin  produces  his  cacophony  by  the  use  of 
a  scale  basis  of  his  own  invention.  It  consists  ot 
the  following  six  notes : 


^5 


__l 


** 


t? 


The  queer  skip  from  F  sharp  to  A  is  its  eccentric 
feature.  Arrange  these  notes  perpendicularly  in  the 
form  of  a  chord,  thus : 


Then  you  have  the  chief  consonant  chord  and  point 
of  rest.  Strike  it  on  your  piano  and  you  will  hear 
what  Scriabin  asks  us  to  believe  is  a  beautiful 
sound. 

With  this  basis  he  begins  and  continues  to  heap 
up  piles  of  colour.  No  one,  unless  he  were  told, 
could  say  what  it  was  all  about.  Scriabin  proposes 
to  help  his  hearers  later  with  a  colour  organ — a 
machine  for  throwing  real  colours  on  to  a  white 
sheet  to  tell  you  what  is  the  metaphorical  colour 
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of  the  music.  The  following  scheme  shows  the 
parallels : 

C     Red.  F  $  Bright  blue. 

G     Rosy-orange.  Db  Violet. 

D     Yellow.  Ai?  Purple. 

A     Green.  F  ^]  Steely,  with 

E]  Pearly  blue  and  g?V     the  glint  of 
„  |      the  shimmer  of  J      metal. 

J       moonshine.  F     Dark  red. 

He  is  also  engaged  on  a  work  which  will  require  for 
its  elucidation  the  introduction  of  various  smells 
into  the  room. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  work  is  all  tone  or 
musical  colour,  and  no  design.  The  artistic  prin 
ciples  so  laboriously  wrought  out  by  Palestrina, 
Bach,  and  Beethoven,  now  fade  away  before  the 
tricks  of  the  light-piano,  the  colour-organ,  and  the 
smell-machine.  And  even  then  the  composer  can 
not  express  himself.  He  must  issue  a  long  de 
scriptive  programme  to  tell  his  hearers  what  he 
means. 

We  come  next  to  the  most  discussed  musician  of 
the  day — Arnold  Schonberg. 

If  we  take  Debussy  as  analogous  to  the  early 
Post-Impressionist  painters,  and  Scriabin  as  ana 
logous  to  the  later  ones,  then  we  may  fix  Schonberg 
as  analogous  to  the  Futurists.  Debussy  and  Scriabin 
had  each  a  definite  scale  basis,  scales  with  some 
remote  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  Schon 
berg  can  employ  the  whole  chromatic  scale  in  one 
chord  combination.  Every  combination,  he  says,  is 
possible.  And  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
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The  following  example,  taken  from  his  monodrama 
Erwartung,  combines  eleven  out  of  the  twelve 
notes  of  the  chromatic  scale.  Only  the  G  sharp  is 
absent. 


Now  Schonberg  is  quite  serious.  Those  of  us  who 
were  present  at  his  recent  appearance  in  London, 
when  he  conducted  his  Five  Orchestral  Pieces,  could 
not  but  admire  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
led  that  splendid  orchestra  along  such  unaccus 
tomed  paths.  Nor  did  he  produce  noise  for  the 
sake  of  astounding  you  with  its  deafening  quantity. 
All  was  restrained  and  subdued.  All  was  under  the 
control  of  the  leader.  But  what  studied  dissonance, 
and  what  studied  inconsequence  ! 

His  history  is  very  simple.  He  was  born  in 
Vienna  in  1874.  In  1901  he  went  to  Berlin,  acting 
first  as  Kapellmeister  in  Wolzogen's  "  Buntem 
Theater,"  and  later  as  teacher  of  composition  at 
the  Stern  Conservatoire.  In  1903  he  returned  to 
Vienna.  For  seven  years  he  worked  successfully  as 
a  private  teacher  of  composition.  In  1910  he  re 
ceived  an  appointment  for  the  same  subject  in  the 
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Imperial  Academy  of  Music.  Late  in  1911,  how 
ever,  he  returned  to  Berlin. 

Thus  his  external  life  is  uneventful  and  unimpor 
tant.  His  experience  is  almost  entirely  from  within. 
It  is  the  subjective  individual  moods  which  matter. 
Hence,  in  his  book  on  harmony,  he  is  able  to  sum  up 
his  life-work  in  one  short  and  remarkable  saying — a 
saying,  moreover,  which  sums  up  the  whole  method 
of  ultra-modern  art :  "  The  artist  does  nothing 
which  other  people  hold  to  be  beautiful.  He  simply 
does  that  which  he  himself  feels  he  must  do."* 

Schonberg,  indeed,  according  to  the  mind  of  his 
followers,  is  an  artist  who  has  come  to  himself.  He 
speaks  only  to  the  elect.  There  is  a  kind  of  silent 
outspokenness,  whatever  that  may  be,  between  him 
and  his  friends,  so  that  if  he  speaks  once,  he  does 
so  only  to  those  who  are  near  to  him  without  this 
word. 

When  we  hear  his  music  we  are  shocked  and  start 
back.  That  is  but  a  reaction  caused  by  standing 
too  near  to  the  picture.  We  are  not  in  the  right 
perspective.  Let  us  stand  back  so  as  to  gain  time 
and  breath.  Nay,  rather  let  us  wait  until  time  stands 
back  away  from  us.  Only  the  illuminati  do  not  have 
to  wait. 

But  how  shall  I  become  one  of  the  illuminati  ? 
You  must  be  quite  open  and  yielding.  You  must 
throw  aside  everything  to  which  you  are  accustomed  : 
all  principle,  conviction,  infallibility,  nervousness. 

*  "  Der  Kiinstler  tut  nichts,  was  andere  fiir  schon  halten, 
sondern  nur,  was  ihm  notwendig  1st." — Arnold  Schonberg,  von  Karl 
Linke,  etc.,  p.  22. 
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Put  out  the  light  in  the  room  and  listen  to  yourself 
within.  Then  suddenly  the  light  will  flood  your 
soul. 

Schonberg,  above  all  things,  is  an  artist.  If  he 
cannot  express  himself  in  sound,  he  expresses  him 
self  in  paint.  As  his  hand  moves  over  the  canvas, 
the  colours  seem  to  leave  his  brush  at  just  the  right 
places.  He  listens  not  to  the  plea  of  the  understand 
ing,  for  that  only  throws  doubt  on  the  Tightness, 
potentiality,  and  reality,  of  the  work.  All  happens  by 
reason  of  some  strong  inexplicable  impulse,  the  force 
of  which  overpowers  the  defenceless  artist.  He  has 
only  this  feeling :  "  Something  is  happening  to  me. 
My  hand  is  being  led." 

When  he  has  finished  these  pictures,  he  calls  them 
"  Visions."  I  have  two  of  them  lying  on  my  desk 
now.  One  looks  like  an  ape  with  the  ear-ache.  The 
other  looks  like  Satan  in  delirium  tremens.  Such  is 
the  drama  of  the  vast  inwardness. 

Some  impulses,  however,  can  be  uttered  by  music 
only.  Through  noises  weird  to  the  outward  ear  our 
trembling  inward  feelings  emerge  and  condense  into 
outward  sound.  There  is  rhythm  in  this  music,  but  it 
is  the  rhythm  of  life.  There  is  tonality  in  it,  but  it  is 
the  tonality  of  the  sea  and  the  storm.  There  is  a 
harmony  in  it,  but  a  harmony  which  is  beyond 
analysis.  There  are  themes  in  it,  but  themes  which 
we  cannot  find.  We  do  wrong  to  strive  for  work 
manship  according  to  technique.  The  only  true 
technique  is  that  which  the  artist  writes  down 
according  to  his  impulse. 

Since  this  music  is  more  inward  than  outward,  it 

15 
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requires  not  only  a  cultivation  of  the  ear,  but  a  culti 
vation  of  the  whole  man.  The  inward  man  knows 
no  aesthetics.  He  knows  only  the  necessary.  The 
categoric  imperative  obliges  him  to  express  himself 
without  reflection. 

Alas  !  we  have  met  that  same  tiresome  person 
again,  the  whole  man  minus  his  intellect. 

Consequently  the  element  of  beauty  in  the  new 
music  will  be  extremely  small.  The  triad  and 
tonality  must  both  give  way  to  one's  need  of  saying 
anything  one  likes.  "  Nothing  will  hold  him  back," 
writes  Linke  of  Schonberg,  "  from  pursuing  his  way, 
not  even  if  he  himself  willed  it.  No  one  can  get 
beyond  himself,  because  outside  himself  nothing 
else  exists."  (Ueber  seinen  Menschen  kann  niemand 
hinaus,  weil  ausser  ihm  nichts  mehr  ist.) 

Subjectivism  and  sense-determinism  could  hardly 
be  more  explicitly  insisted  upon,  unless  it  were,  per 
haps,  in  the  words  of  Schonberg  himself.  Thus  he 
writes  in  his  Harmonielehre :  "  When  I  am  com 
posing,  I  choose  only  through  feeling,  through  the 
feeling  for  form.  This  tells  me  what  I  must  write 
down,  and  all  else  is  shut  out.  Every  chord  which 
I  put  on  paper  corresponds  with  a  force,  the  force  of 
my  need  to  express  myself.  And  perhaps  this  force 
is  that  of  an  inexorable  unconscious  logic  which  lies 
in  harmonic  construction.  I  have  a  firm  conviction 
that  it  is  also  here  present,  at  least  implicitly,  as 
it  was  in  the  early  explicit  workings  of  harmony. 
Further,  I  can  cite  as  proof  thereof,  that  when  I 
correct  some  spontaneous  fancy  by  reference  to 
formal  thought,  which  only  too  often  is  inclined  by 
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the  vigilant  consciousness,  the  spontaneous  fancy  is 
nearly  always  spoiled.  That  proves  to  me  that  the 
spontaneous  fancy  was  forced,  that  the  harmonies 
which  lay  therein  were  constituent  parts  of  the 
spontaneous  fancy,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  change 
anything  in  them  whatsoever." 

Thus  the  imagination  is  positively  excluded  from 
intellectual  control. 

Hence,  in  dealing  with  his  pupils,  Schonberg  will 
teach  them  nothing  of  the  laws  of  aesthetics.  They 
may  have  a  good  grounding  in  physics  and  psycho 
logy.  But  they  must  have  no  artistic  norm.  They 
must  each  be  a  norm  to  himself.  The  very  quest 
of  such  a  norm  is  the  end  of  a  musical  educa 
tion. 

We  give  one  more  example  of  Schonberg's  style, 
It  is  the  conclusion  of  a  song  entitled  "  Heart 
Expansion  "  : 


Langsam. 
PPP 


pppp 
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3^J;       E-fe-t^ 


Notice  the  incoherence  both  of  the  time  and  the 
tonality,  and  you  will  understand  why  any  ugly  com 
bination  of  the  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  may  serve 
as  an  accompaniment.  See  the  delicious  high  F  at 
the  end,  observe  the  fourfold  softness  with  which  it 
is  to  be  sung,  and  you  may  guess  something  of  what 
is  in  store  for  the  executant  of  the  future. 

This,  then,  is  the  value  of  Schonberg's  music.  It 
steers  us  with  unerring  aim  into  a  great  chaos.  It 
takes  us  along  paths  which  give  no  indication  either 
of  coming  to  an  end  or  of  going  to  anywhere  in 
particular.  He  who  will  experience  the  thrill  of  this 
sensation  must  abandon  all  tradition.  Debussy  did 
have  the  erudition  and  insight  to  observe  the 
potentialities  of  the  pre-Bach  tradition.  But  with 
Schonberg  tradition  is  the  wall  which  bars  entrance 
to  the  new  cacophonous  world.  Tradition  therefore, 
the  idol  of  a  bygone  day,  must  be  shattered. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  whether  there  is  no  way  out 
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of  the  chaos.  Is  there  no  modern  school  which, 
whilst  not  breaking  away  from  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  is  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the 
future  ? 

A  number  of  honoured  English  names  suggest 
themselves.  If  we  had  only  music  like  The  Dream 
of  Gerontius  by  which  to  form  a  judgment,  we  might 
say  that  Sir  Edward  Elgar  was  the  Newman  of 
music,  and  that  he  had  gone  far  towards  answering 
our  question.  But,  then,  we  have  also  to  render  an 
account  of  The  Apostles  and  of  the  lectures  delivered 
before  the  Birmingham  University,  and  these  render 
the  question  so  highly  contentious  that  we  are 
obliged  to  go  elsewhere  in  our  quest. 

Whilst  carefully  guarding  against  exclusiveness, 
then,  we  ask  again :  Is  there  no  living  composer  who 
can  satisfy,  or  at  least  assuage,  the  modern  demand 
for  tone,  colour,  and  feeling,  without  committing  an 
apostasy  from  intellect  ?  Is  there  no  artist  in 
musical  sound  who  can  utter  the  claims  of  enhanced 
individuality  without  committing  an  apostasy  from 
the  collective  judgment  ? 

There  seems  to  be  such  a  prophet  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  French  group  of  writers.  His  name  is 
Vincent  d'Indy.  We  are  speaking,  perhaps,  pre 
maturely,  but  we  think  we  see  in  him  one  who 
understands  the  aspirations  of  the  time-spirit,  one 
who  is  in  constant  communication  with  every 
slightest  movement  of  the  time-spirit,  one  who  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  and  enamoured  of  tradi 
tion,  one,  in  fine,  who  is  capable  of  speaking  the 
ancient  truth  to  the  modern  world. 
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But  before  we  can  understand  d'Indy  we  must 
first  know  something  of  his  master,  C£sar  Franck. 
It  is  through  Franck  that  d'Indy  inherits  the  Bach- 
Beethoven  tradition. 

Cesar  Franck  was  born  at  Liege  in  1822,  and  died 
in  1890.  He  moved  to  Paris,  and  eventually  became 
a  Professor  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  studied  and 
employed  every  form  of  the  musical  art.  He  is  best 
known,  however,  for  his  compositions  for  the  organ 
and  for  his  oratorio  Les  Beatitudes.  By  his 
organ  works  he  shows  his  lineal  descent  from  Bach. 
At  times  he  yields  to  the  besetting  temptation  of 
those  who  put  reason  first — namely,  the  tendency 
to  argue  too  long.  In  his  Beatitudes,  however,  he 
sustains  his  beauty  throughout,  the  beauty  of  reason 
clothed  with  feeling.  The  music  is  solid  architec 
tural  design  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  alive  with 
mystic  poetry.  Without  ever  losing  its  sense  of 
unity,  it  moves  from  subject  to  subject  of  the  greatest 
contrast.  The  deepest  colours  are  obtained,  such  as 
tenderness  in  the  voice  of  Christ  and  bitterness  in 
the  voice  of  Satan.  His  way  of  suggesting  mystery 
is  not  cacophony,  but  silences.  Together  with  his 
fact  value  there  is  a  spirit  value,  and  the  silent 
periods  following  upon  the  spoken  word  would  give 
opportunity  for  reflection  and  inference. 

The  extrinsic  signification  of  Franck  is  that  he 
was  alive  and  working  when  the  Wagnerian  crash 
came,  and  was  courageous  enough  to  stand  out 
against  it.  His  was  not  the  reaction  of  the  old 
croakers.  His  protest  was  founded  on  a  thorough 
scientific  knowledge  of  his  art,  and  it  was  made 
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effectual  by  reason  of  his  strong  personality  and  the 
moral  authority  which  he  exercised  on  his  circle  of 
friends.  In  spite  of  all  the  new  rage  for  Wagner, 
he  made  people  look  again  to  John  Sebastian  Bach. 
He  saved  the  great  tradition,  and  directed  its  course 
to  the  fertilizing  of  modern  French  music. 

Vincent  d'Indy  was  born  at  Paris  in  1851.  He 
began  with  all  the  exuberance  of  a  French  youth 
who  thought  he  could  make  a  short  cut  to  the  end 
without  using  the  needful  means.  He  wrote  a  grand 
opera  without  ever  having  studied  counterpoint  and 
fugue.  But  just  then  he  had  the  good-fortune  to 
fall  under  the  influence  of  Franck.  Franck  made 
him  understand  that  there  was  one  essential  con 
dition  of  future  success— namely,  very  hard  work  in 
the  assimilation  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  past. 
So  d'Indy  became  the  pupil  of  Franck  at  the  Con 
servatoire.  For  several  years  he  played  the  drums 
in  the  Colonne  orchestra,  and  eventually  acted  as 
chorus-master,  all  in  order  that  he  might  gain  a  wide 
experience. 

Out  of  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  he  wrote  three 
important  works :  Le  Chant  de  Cloche,  a  dramatic 
legend ;  Fervaal,  an  opera  in  three  acts ;  and 
U6tr anger i  an  opera  in  two  acts.  The  whole  of 
his  work  is  characterized  by  a  most  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  technical  combinations  and  a  rich 
fecundity  in  colour.  And  this  is  where  the  real 
genius  of  d'Indy  shows  itself.  Although  he  had 
such  a  complete  knowledge  of  orchestration  based 
on  practical  experience,  yet  he  depended  chiefly  on 
the  resources  of  design  for  the  production  of  his 
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colour.  His  melody  may  even  be  called  poor.  Yet 
it  is  so  intelligently  manipulated  that  even  the  most 
simple  themes  become  gorgeous  under  his  treat 
ment. 

In  studying  the  work  of  M.  d'Indy  we  realize 
more  and  more  St.  Thomas's  requirement  of  claritas 
for  the  perfection  of  a  work  of  art.  This  is  not  the 
clearness  of  plain  banalities  of  the  type  of  two  and 
two  making  four.  It  is  the  clearness  of  a  great 
complexity  of  elements  all  organized  into  one  unity. 

Thus  M.  Romain  Rolland  can  write  of  d'Indy: 
"  M.  d'Indy  eliminates  very  little :  he  organizes. 
He  employs  in  his  music  the  qualities  of  a  com 
mander  :  intelligence  of  aim  and  patient  will-power 
to  attain,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  means  at  his 
disposal,  a  sense  of  order  and  a  mastery  of  himself 
and  his  work.  In  spite  of  the  variety  of  materials 
which  he  employs,  the  ensemble  is  always  clear." 

And  again :  "  Clearness  is  the  .very  essence  of 
his  mind.  There  are  no  shadows  in  him.  His  art, 
his  intellect,  are  as  clear  as  his  eyes,  which  lend  so 
great  juvenility  to  his  physiognomy.  And  this  thirst 
for  clearness  is  the  principal  law  of  his  nature  as  an 
artist — a  fact  all  the  more  remarkable  on  account  of 
his  nature  being  far  from  simple."* 

The  evolution  of  the  art  of  d'Indy  shows  the  same 
transition  from  the  more  concrete  forms  to  the  more 
abstract  beauty  of  design  which  we  noticed  in  the 
evolution  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  Although  he  was 
born  in  Paris,  yet  his  parents  came  from  the  moun 
tains,  and  his  delight  is  to  be  amongst  the  moun- 
*  Musiciens  d'Aujourd'hui.  Paris,  1908. 
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tains  whenever  possible,  there  to  breathe  in  the 
inspirations  of  Nature.  His  Poeme  des  Montagues 
(1881),  his  Symphonic  sur  un  Theme  Montagnard 
Francis  (1886),  and  his  Jour  d'Ete  dans  la  Mon- 
tagne  (1905),  illustrate  at  once  both  his  power  to 
idealize  scenes  from  Nature  and  the  evolution  of  his 
form  from  the  more  material  to  the  more  spiritual. 

D'Indy  has  many  detractors.  They  say  that  he 
has  done  more  harm  to  modern  French  music  than 
any  other  single  influence.  That  is  a  high  com 
pliment.  Yet,  although  his  opponents  detest  his 
adherence  to  intellectual  form,  they  nevertheless 
respect  him  for  his  ability  to  clothe  his  forms  with 
rich  vesture.  Hence  even  M.  Debussy  can  say  of 
his  L'Etr  anger :  "  Comme  celui  qui  cherchera 
d'insondables  symboles  dans  cette  action  j'aime  a 
y  voir  une  humanite*  que  Vincent  d'Indy  n'a  revenue 
de  symbole  que  pour  rendre  plus  profond  cet  eternel 
divorce  entre  la  Beaute  et  la  Vulgarite  des  foules." 
Elsewhere  he  also  speaks  of  the  same  work  as  "  le 
pur  drame  musical  de  Vincent  d'Indy  marquant  a  ce 
qu'il  me  semble  une  ere  nouvelle  dans  1'art  si  probe 
de  ce  compositeur." 

D'Indy  is  above  all  things  an  artist.  But  he  is 
also  a  propagandist.  And  that  leads  us  to  speak  of 
his  work  at  the  Schola  Cantorum. 

The  Schola  Cantorum  is  a  school  of  music  in  Paris 
which  is  a  rival  to  the  Conservatoire.  It  was 
founded  by  d'Indy,  Charles  Bordes,  and  A.  Guilmant. 
At  first  it  was  intended  to  be  an  instrument  for  the 
reformation  of  the  music  of  the  Church  by  a  return 
to  plain  chant  and  Palestrina.  But  very  soon  the 
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same  problem  presented  itself  which  several  cen 
turies  previously  had  occurred  to  Monteverde.  How 
were  the  restrictions  of  ecclesiastical  use  to  be  applied 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  secular  art  ?  The  lesson  of 
the  past  had  been  learnt.  There  could  be  no  true 
development  by  rebellion  and  the  starting  of  an 
entirely  new  style.  So  the  powers  who  ruled  at  the 
Schola  decided  to  go  back  to  those  very  musicians 
who  had  put  things  right  after  the  adventures  of 
Monteverde.  They  went  to  Heinrich  Schiitz 
and  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  and  those  German  and 
Italian  composers  of  the  seventeenth  century  who 
prepared  the  way  for  Bach.  Then  they  passed  on 
to  Bach  himself,  and  Rameau  and  Gluck. 

In  1900  d'lndy  became  head  of  the  school.  He 
at  once  set  about  enlarging  its  ideals  and  its  activities. 
He  took  it  away  to  a  new  and  more  roomy  building, 
an  old-world  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques.  His 
inaugural  address  at  the  opening  of  the  new  premises 
is  a  happy  summary  of  his  method  of  teaching.  He 
said  : 

"  Art  is  a  microcosm  which  passes  like  the  world 
itself  through  successive  periods  of  youth,  maturity, 
and  age ;  which  never  perishes,  but  continually 
renews  itself.  It  is  not  a  closed  circle,  but  a  spiral, 
perpetually  ascending  and  progressing.  I  intend  to 
make  my  pupils  follow  the  same  movement  as  the 
art  itself,  so  that,  having  gone  through  the  trans 
formations  to  which  music  has  been  subjected  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  they  may  emerge  from  their 
period  of  study  better  equipped  for  the  conflict  of 
these  modern  days.  Then  they  will  have  lived,  so 
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to  speak,  the  life  of  their  art,  and  will  have  assimi 
lated  in  their  natural  order  the  forms  which  have 
succeeded  each  other  logically  through  the  various 
periods  in  the  development  of  the  art." 

In  1896  the  Schola  had  twenty-one  pupils.  Now 
it  has  considerably  over  three  hundred.  There  are 
nine  classes  for  composition,  of  which  M.  d'Indy 
himself  takes  eight.  Attached  to  the  school  there 
is  a  publishing  house  for  the  "publication  of  editions 
of  the  old  masters  and  new  compositions  of  members 
of  the  school. 

At  present  M.  d'Indy  is  engaged  on  a  great 
oratorio,  Saint  Christoph. 

The  principles  of  M.  d'Indy  and  his  school  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  doctrine  of  a  strong  faith 
in  the  classic  tradition  combined  with  a  sane 
eclecticism.  That,  we  submit,  is  also  the  summary 
of  the  notes  of  true  development  as  opposed  to 
retrogression.  Strong  faith  in  the  classic  tradition  : 
there  we  see  the  notes  of  continuity  of  principles, 
logical  sequence,  and  conservative  action  upon  the 
past.  Venture  in  a  sane  eclecticism :  there  we  see 
the  notes  of  power  of  assimilation,  anticipation  of 
the  future,  and  chronic  vigour.  Fortunately,  the 
leader  of  this  movement  cares  nothing  for  the 
glamour  of  public  applause.  He  is  quite  content 
to  await  the  steady  growth  which  the  history  of 
music  proves  to  be  the  condition  of  healthy  life ; 
but  already  he  has  entered  in  upon  a  large  measure 
of  the  reward  due  to  his  unselfish  labours — a  reward 
which  we  sincerely  hope  may  be  given  to  him  in 
still  richer  abundance. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE     CHALLENGE 

THE  scene  was  in  Rome.  At  an  exhibition  of 
Futurist  pictures  there  was  a  free  fight.  What  was 
its  signification  ?  People  usually  keep  their  fists  for 
politics  or  religion.  Possibly  there  was  something 
of  both  in  Futurism.  Politics  has  to  do  with 
authority  in  secular  matters,  and  religion  with 
authority  in  spiritual  matters.  So  this  free  fight 
amongst  the  sightseers  of  a  picture-gallery  may 
be  taken  as  symptomatic  of  the  activity  of  the  time- 
spirit.  Futurist  art  illustrates  the  time-spirit  at 
its  worst ;  exaggerated  subjectivism,  extreme  indi 
vidualism,  passion  for  revolution,  lust  after  new 
sensation.  It  is  self -perfectibility  reduced  to 
absurdity. 

It  would  be  quite  unfair  to  judge  the  time-spirit 
solely  by  its  extreme  manifestations.  Yet  they  do 
serve  the  purpose  of  helping  us  to  discern  the  ten 
dencies.  Thus,  the  free  fight  in  the  Roman  picture- 
gallery  shows  us  that  the  question  is  clearly  one  of 
authority  and  independence. 

We  describe  the  time-spirit,  then,  as  a  general 
tendency  to  exaggerate  subjective  claims  at  the 
expense  of  objective  evidence.  This  general  ten- 
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dency  manifests  itself  in  particular  tendencies,  all 
having  for  their  aim  the  undervaluing  of  the  various 
forms  of  authority — the  authority  of  evidence,  the 
authority  of  God,  the  authority  of  Christ,  the 
authority  of  the  Church. 

As  against  the  authority  of  evidence,  it  attaches 
too  much  value  to  subjective  moods  and  impulses. 
Man  must  realize  himself,  it  says,  must  develop 
himself  along  thejines  of  his  own  nature.  And  this 
would  be  a  sound  principle  upon  which  to  act  if 
the  time-spirit  would  only  take  an  adequate  view 
of  man's  nature.  If  on  the  one  hand  the  time- 
spirit  has  discovered  that  man  is  not  merely  a 
rational  animal,  on  the  other  hand  it  must  own 
that  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  rational  animal.  If  on 
the  one  hand  it  has  discovered  that  he  is  an 
autonomous  organism,  on  the  other  hand  it  must 
own  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  still  larger  and  more 
complex  organism. 

As  regards  the  individual,  the  time-spirit  does 
not  set  in  right  relationship  to  each  other  the 
faculties  of  intellect,  will,  and  feeling.  Only  too 
often  is  the  impulse  of  passion  given  a  higher  place 
than  the  intelligent  will.  As  regards  the  corporate 
organism,  the  time-spirit  does  not  take  sufficient 
account  of  collective  judgments.  Whilst  professing 
to  be  very  much  up-to-date,  it  is  in  this  respect  very 
much  behind-date,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  learnt  the 
new  science  of  the  psychology  of  crowds. 

No  one  cares  to  ask  at  this  time  of  day  whether 
Luther  had  anything  to  do  with  the  genesis  of  this 
individualism.  We  all  prefer  to  begin  with  Kant. 
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He  fouled  the  sources  of  thought  by  confusing  sub 
ject  and  object.  Then  Nietzsche  fouled  the  sources 
of  conduct  by  confusing  intelligent  volition  and 
sensual  appetite.  The  practical  effect  on  the  mul 
titude  is  seen  in  a  taste  for  vagueness  of  thought, 
lower  morality,  and  decadent  art.  For  a  time  the 
decadence  is  covered  with  a  veneer  of  refinement, 
and  even  plausibility ;  but  sooner  or  later  it  works 
out  into  shameless  indecency,  and  becomes  one  of 
the  most  destructive  forces  against  the  well-being  of 
the  race. 

As  against  the  authority  of  God,  the  time-spirit 
manifests  itself  in  some  form  of  monism,  either  a 
pantheism  or  a  humanism. 

Under  either  form  its  effect  is  to  veil  man's  mind 
as  to  his  proper  destiny,  and  to  throw  into  confusion 
his  method  of  attaining  it.  For  if  man  is  God  or 
a  part  of  God,  he  is  responsible  only  to  himself,  and 
knows  no  law  but  what  he  himself  imposes.  Or 
if  he  adopts  a  humanist  concept  of  life,  he  still  has 
only  himself  to  appeal  to  as  final  arbiter  of  good 
and  evil.  Hence,  all  the  boasted  altruism  of 
humanism  is  but  egoism  making  grimace. 

As  against  the  authority  of  Christ,  the  time-spirit 
manifests  itself  either  in  a  frank  denial  of  our 
Lord's  divinity,  or  in  an  exaltation  of  every  man 
to  a  divinity  equal  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  that 
of  our  Lord. 

Its  attitude  towards  the  Church,  however,  is  its 
most  remarkable  phenomenon,  for  it  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  twentieth-century  time-spirit  par 
ticularly  differs  from  the  time-spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  It  is  inclined  to  allow  that  the  authority 
of  the  Church  and  the  authority  of  Christ  stand 
or  fall  together. 

The  nineteenth-century  spirit  professed  to  return 
to  the  simplicity  of  Christ  by  casting  off  the  accre 
tions  of  Romanism ;  but  now  the  fashion  is  to  allow 
that  Christ's  intentions  and  modern  Roman  Catholic 
intentions  are  one  and  the  same.  When  Christ,  for 
instance,  said,  "  This  is  My  Body,"  He  enunciated 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
When  he  said,  "  Thou  art  Peter,"  he  enunciated  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility.  But 
since  these  things  are  so  absurd,  Christ  must  have 
been  wrong.  German  subjectivism  sees  only  a 
German  Christ. 

Or  if  we  take  the  pragmatical  rather  than  the 
rationalist  phase  of  the  time-spirit,  then  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church  would  appear  to  differ  in 
degree  only,  not  in  kind,  from  that  of  the  other 
Churches.  In  some  respects  she  may  have  kept 
alive  some  truth,  having  devotional  value,  which 
other  Churches  have  allowed  to  flicker  out.  Again, 
the  authority  of  the  Church  is  allowed  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  Christ,  dependent  entirely  on  subjective 
needs  and  exigencies.  When  the  very  pertinent 
question  is  asked  as  to  who  shall  judge  what  is  of 
healthy  devotional  value  or  otherwise,  then  the 
question  is  pushed  back  into  the  region  of  pure 
subjectivism.  French  pragmatism  sees  only  a 
French  Christ. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  these  tendencies  is 
not  solved  by  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  them. 
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It  is  a  return  of  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with 
human  passions.  And  the  doctrine  has  to  be  laid 
down  again  clearly  that  human  passions  are  not  bad 
in  themselves.  They  are  only  bad  when  they  escape 
intelligent  control.  When  they  have  been  reduced 
to  such  control,  then  they  are  all  good.  So,  too,  is  it 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  time-spirit.  They  must 
not  be  destroyed.  Their  due  claims  must  be  recog 
nized  and  their  rights  allowed.  But  limits  must  be 
set  to  them.  They  must  be  adjusted  to  the  higher 
claims  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

This  brings  us  to  the  formulation  of  our  challenge. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

The  import  of  these  words  can  only  be  appraised 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  spoken.  What  is  this  Kingdom  of  God  ? 
What  did  our  Lord's  hearers  understand  by  it  ? 
What  did  our  Lord  Himself  understand  by  it  ? 

The  Jewish  people  were  looking  for  their  Messiah. 
Politically  they  were  tired  of  the  Roman  yoke. 
Religiously  they  were  tired  of  the  Sadducean  service 
and  the  Pharisaic  formalism.  Many,  indeed,  had 
turned  away  from  the  collective  worship  in  the 
synagogue,  and  had  become  ascetics,  living  in  the 
desert.  There  was,  indeed,  amongst  all  a  felt  need 
of  religion.  But  there  was  great  difficulty  in  fixing 
upon  a  fit  medium  of  expression.  The  formalities 
of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  were  too  much, 
whilst  the  formlessness  of  the  solitary  life  was  too 
little.  Some  power  was  wanted  from  without  to 
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adjust  the  material  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
spiritual. 

In  the  desert  of  Jordan,  where  most  of  the  ascetics 
lived,  there  came  preaching  John  the  Baptist :  "  Do 
penance,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand." 
And  to  help  them  to  realize  their  penance  he  bap 
tized  them  with  water. 

Crowds  surged  out  of  Jerusalem.  Not  only  the 
ascetics,  but  all  Judaea  gathered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  Everybody  was  anxious  for  the  new 
Kingdom,  and  wished  to  know  the  conditions  of 
entry.  They  asked  the  Baptist  if  he  was  the  Mes 
siah.  But  he  answered  that  it  would  be  one  greater 
than  he.  The  time  of  the  Kingdom,  moreover,  was 
at  hand.  It  was  to  be  inaugurated  with  a  great 
judgment,  and  woe  to  the  man  who  should  be 
unprepared. 

Then  Jesus  came  Himself.  He  began  with  the 
same  message.  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to 
preach  and  to  say :  "  Do  penance,  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  at  hand." 

There  was,  however,  a  larger  content  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  than  His  hearers  comprehended.  He  was 
not  preaching  merely  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  which  the  apocryphal  Apocalypses  had 
described  and  which  the  Jews  expected.  The  King 
dom  indeed  was  imminent,  but  not  exactly  in  the 
same  sense  as  understood  by  the  Jews.  The  whole 
economy  of  the  Incarnation  was  to  lead  men  through 
the  material  to  the  spiritual.  Jesus  then  would  not 
begin  by  shocking  the  beliefs  and  hopes  of  Israel. 
He  would  rather  wean  them  from  their  materialistic 
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conceptions  for  the  benefit  of  their  spiritual  evolu 
tion.  His  desire  was  to  draw  men  to  Him,  not  to 
drive  them  away. 

So  He  passed  from  village  to  village,  insisting 
everywhere  on  the  imminence  of  the  Kingdom. 
When  He  withdrew  from  Capharnaum,  and  the 
crowd  wanted  Him  to  stay,  He  said :  "  I  must 
preach  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also,  for 
to  this  purpose  am  I  come." 

Now,  what  precisely  was  this  "  Kingdom  of  God" 
or  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  ? — for  both  terms  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing.  From  the  whole  of  our 
Lord's  subsequent  teaching  we  may  discern  that  the 
Kingdom  was  not  primarily  a  country  or  a  people. 
These  elements,  of  course,  pertain  to  a  kingdom,  but 
only  secondarily.  First  and  foremost  the  kingdom 
was  rather  the  rule  or  the  sovereignty. 

Let  us  fasten  on  to  this  word  "  sovereignty,"  and 
we  shall  see  how  our  Lord's  words  fall  into  perfect 
harmony.  When  Jesus  announced  the  Kingdom, 
He  meant  that  God  was  to  reign  as  the  supreme 
governor  of  the  universe.  God's  sovereignty  was 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Kingdom.  Those  who 
should  come  under  that  sovereignty  were  made 
citizens  as  the  effect  of  it.  The  empire  is  secondary 
to  the  ruler.  The  whole  purport  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  was  to  announce  the  omnipotence  and 
supremacy  of  God.  The  theoretical  and  practical 
acknowledgment  of  such  supremacy  and  omnipo 
tence  would  constitute  the  Kingdom  in  its  secondary 
or  derived  sense — namely,  a  spiritual  empire  under 
God  its  Ruler. 
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But  that  was  not  just  what  the  people  were 
expecting.  They  were  looking  forward  to  a  reign  of 
material  prosperity.  The  rule  of  the  pagans  was 
to  be  overthrown.  The  foreigner  was  to  be  the 
servant  of  the  chosen  people.  The  cornfields  were 
to  ripen  without  labour.  Men  were  to  live  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  yet  never  grow  old.  Even  the 
brute  beasts  were  to  yield  to  man  without  resist 
ance.  Yahweh  would  be  so  fond  of  his  people  that 
He  would  make  all  other  people  their  vassals. 
Tithes  would  be  paid  willingly,  almost  without 
demand,  for  Yahweh  would  assuredly  show  favour 
to  those  who  thus  served  the  chosen  people. 

Jesus  would  teach  them  to  transcend  these  mate 
rialistic  conceptions.  If  the  material  sovereignty 
was  more  real  to  them,  the  spiritual  sovereignty  was 
more  real  in  itself,  and  could  be  made  more  real  to 
them, 

Moreover,  the  spiritual  sovereignty  was  in  no  way 
opposed  to  material  sovereignty.  We  need  to  em 
phasize  this  again  and  again,  for  the  point  has  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  modern  problem. 
The  spiritual  sovereignty  was  an  enrichment  of  the 
material.  Jesus  fled  away  when  they  wanted  to 
make  Him  a  King.  He  willed  that  the  existing 
civil  power  should  remain.  The  only  hostile  power 
that  He  took  into  account  was  the  power  of  Satan. 
Yes,  in  the  prince  of  darkness  there  was  a  universal 
sovereignty  which  had  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
universal  sovereignty  of  God.  Hence  the  new 
sovereignty  was  universal,  not  national ;  spiritual, 
not  material. 
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Another  feature  of  the  new  sovereignty,  and  one 
having  a  vital  bearing  on  the  modern  problem,  was 
that  it  had  two  phases — one  initial,  the  other  es- 
chatological.  It  should  begin  here,  but  it  should 
also  continue  into  the  hereafter. 

First,  it  was  initial.  The  spiritual  sovereignty 
had  already  begun  to  work  on  earth.  "  But  if  I,  by 
the  power  of  God,  cast  out  devils,  then  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  come  upon  you.""  Already  the  conflict 
between  the  sovereignty  of  Satan  and  the  sovereignty 
of  God  was  in  process. 

When  at  length  Jesus  was  asked  by  the  Pharisees, 
in  so  many  words,  when  the  Kingdom  of  God  should 
come,  he  answered :  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation ;  neither  shall  they  say :  Be 
hold  here,  or  behold  there.  For  lo,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you."  In  this  important  text  our 
Lord  explicitly  declares  the  essentially  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Kingdom.  And  whether  we  interpret 
the  words  "  within  you  "  as  meaning  "  inside  you  " 
or  "  amongst  you,"  it  is  all  the  same.  The  sove 
reignty  is  unseen  and  spiritual,  and  is  already 
present. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  initial  phase,  our  Lord 
spoke  also  of  a  final  phase.  The  sovereignty  that 
was  already  present  should  continue  after  all  tem 
poral  sovereignties  had  passed  away.  It  was  like 
seed  in  the  earth.  It  must  grow,  even  as  it  came, 
without  observation.  It  must  develop  night  and 
day,  while  we  sleep  and  while  we  wake.  It  must  not 
be  disturbed  even  though  the  cockle  should  thereby 
be  permitted  to  grow  beside  it.  "  Suffer  both  to 
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grow  until  the  harvest,  and  in  the  time  of  the  harvest 
I  will  say  to  the  reapers :  Gather  up  first  the  cockle, 
and  bind  it  in  bundles  to  burn,  but  the  wheat  gather 
ye  into  my  barn." 

It  was  in  the  light  of  these  first  and  last  great 
truths  that  our  Lord  formulated  his  doctrine  of  the 
relationship  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual. 
As  for  food,  drink,  and  clothing,  the  Heavenly  Father 
knew  they  had  need  of  these  things.  They  would 
be  duly  provided  if  only  God's  sovereignty  were 
allowed  its  full  sway.  "  Seek  ye,  therefore,  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  It  was  the  strong 
and  wise  government  of  the  mighty  God  that  could 
keep  the  Empire  in  order  and  secure  the  greatest 
happiness  for  the  citizens.  And  the  evidence  of  the 
rule  was  already  apparent :  the  people  had  begun 
to  acknowledge,  in  mind  and  in  deed,  that  God's 
sovereignty  was  over  them. 

Yet,  although  the  happiness  of  the  citizens  was 
assured,  it  was  not  promised  for  immediate  enjoy 
ment.  The  Kingdom  was  eschatological  as  well  as 
imminent.  Its  full  perfection  would  not  be  attained 
until  after  the  general  resurrection.  Then,  and  then 
only,  would  all  manner  of  things  be  made  well. 
"  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast  call  the  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  lame,  and  the  blind ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
blessed,  because  they  have  not  wherewith  to  make 
thee  recompense,  for  recompense  shall  be  made  thee 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  When  one  of  those 
who  sat  at  table  with  Him  heard  these  things,  his 
eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  vision  of  the 
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future.  The  eternal  life  was  already  inchoate  to  him, 
and  he  could  say  with  deep  feeling:  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

The  Jews  had  struggled  long  under  the  Roman 
dominion.  Their  expectations  were  to  be  realized 
by  a  sovereignty  illustrious  for  its  justice.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  the  justice  which  they  precisely  looked  for. 
It  was  not  to  be  a  justice  of  individualist  judgment. 
It  was  to  be  a  justice  far  more  rich  and  righteous 
than  that.  The  candidates  for  the  kingdom  were  to 
seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice.  Not 
by  self-guidance,  not  by  self-perfectibility,  but  by  the 
guidance  of  reason  informed  by  revelation,  and  by 
the  perfecting  action  of  the  grace  of  God.  "  I  walk 
in  the  way  of  justice  in  the  midst  of  the  paths  of 
judgment,  that  I  may  enrich  them  that  love  Me  and 
may  fill  their  treasures." 

There  are  two  psychological  hindrances  which 
make  the  challenge  difficult  of  acceptance.  First, 
human  nature  is  naturally  moved  more  easily  by 
that  which  is  seen  than  by  that  which  is  not  seen.  It 
is  a  maxim  amongst  men  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.  Hence,  the  temptation  is 
always  present  to  lay  hold  first  upon  the  material 
goods  which  are  within  our  reach.  Secondly,  even 
when  we  have  assented  to  the  principle  that  if  we 
seek  the  spiritual  first  the  material  will  be  added 
unto  us,  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  spiri 
tual  motive  uppermost.  The  material  motive  asserts 
itself  subtly,  subconsciously,  unawares. 

The  same  psychological  laws  are  operative  in  us 
even  as  they  were  in  our  Lord's  hearers.  Their 
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dream  of  a  temporal  kingdom  was  insistent  up  to  the 
last.  At  the  little  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
the  people  still  spoke  openly  of  it.  "  Hosanna ! 
blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 
Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David  that 
cometh!  Hosanna  in  the  highest!"  Nay,  even  so 
late  as  the  Ascension,  the  disciples  were  looking  for 
it.  "  Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  ?" 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  the 
thought  of  the  material  kingdom  lay  near  the  surface 
in  their  minds,  whilst  the  thought  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  lay  more  deeply  embedded.  Our  Lord's 
teaching  had  been  conveyed  to  them,  so  that  they 
should  receive  it  without  observation.  It  was  as  seed 
sown  in  the  heart.  The  full  maturing  of  it  would 
take  place  quietly  under  the  selective  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

In  us,  as  in  them,  the  same  spirit  worketh.  To 
us,  as  to  them,  the  same  challenge  is  given.  If  we 
want  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  material  world,  we 
must  subordinate  it  to  the  spiritual.  If  we  want  to 
develop  our  own  characters  and  personalities  to  the 
highest  extent  of  their  potential  obedience  (potentia 
obedientialis),  we  must  submit  to  the  operative  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  is  a  natural  preparation,  however,  for  this 
temporal  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Every  act  is 
conditioned  by  the  potency  into  which  it  is  received. 
The  fruitful  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  presupposes 
that  the  various  faculties  of  man  are  in  fair  working 
order.  Each  must  act  according  to  its  own  nature, 
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the  intellect  guiding  the  will,  the  will  controlling 
the  passions.  The  acts  of  natural  preparation  and 
supernatural  operation  may  be  intimately  com 
mingled  together.  There  is,  however,  at  least  a 
theoretical  distinction  between  them.  And  when  once 
grace  has  begun  to  operate,  then  the  right  ordering 
of  the  faculties  goes  on  at  a  much  greater  pace 
than  when  they  are  acting  by  their  merely  natural 
strength. 

Thus  the  challenge  to  make  a  due  equipoise  be 
tween  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  flesh  involves  an  equipoise  between  intelligence 
and  sensation,  between  objective  influences  and 
subjective  receptiveness,  between  authority  and 
autonomy. 

Hence  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sane  subjectivism. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  must  pay  a  great  deference 
to  the  objective  world,  we  must  not  allow  it  to  act 
upon  us  as  if  we  were  putty,  or  cabbages,  or  mules. 
We  must  receive  the  impressions  according  to  our 
nature — that  is,  as  intelligent,  moral,  and  emotional 
beings.  The  objective  world  has  to  be  subjectively 
appraised.  The  difference  between  a  moderate  and 
an  exaggerated  subjectivism  is  that  the  one  is  rightly 
informed,  whilst  the  other  is  either  uninformed  or 
misinformed. 

The  first  practical  problem,  then,  involved  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  challenge,  comes  to  this :  How 
shall  we  make  the  subject  rightly  informed?  And 
to  such  a  question  there  can  be  only  one  answer, 
namely :  By  using  our  wits. 

Are  we  absolutely  sure  of  that  ?  Are  we  convinced, 
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notwithstanding  the  many  assertions  to  the  con 
trary,  that  our  wits  are  the  weapons  of  the  philo 
sophical  battle  ? 

Unfortunately  many  would-be  fighters  have  thrown 
down  their  weapons.  But  we  do  not  therefore 
despair  of  saving  their  souls.  Our  psychology  tells 
us  that  the  human  spirit  is  one  organic  whole,  and 
also  that  if  we  possess  the  supernatural  at  all,  it 
must  be  embedded  in  the  natural.  The  Catholic 
apologist,  therefore,  has  this  supreme  advantage : 
wherever  he  takes  up  the  exposition  or  defence  of 
the  faith,  he  can  work  forwards  or  backwards.  He 
can  pass,  for  instance,  from  the  statement  of  a 
revealed  truth  to  its  sweet  reasonableness,  or  from 
its  sweet  reasonableness  to  the  prudence  and  obliga 
tion  of  assenting  to  it. 

Most  people  who  profess  to  have  renounced  the 
validity  of  reason,  nevertheless  continue  to  use  it. 
Many,  on  the  other  hand,  profess  to  use  it,  whilst  in 
reality  they  use  but  their  own  wilfulness  or  impul 
siveness.  Over  them  also  the  Catholic  apologist 
has  the  advantage,  in  so  far  as  he  can  work  psycho 
logically  rather  than  logically.  His  logic  is  a  con 
stituent  of  his  psychology.  He  can  not  only  pass 
from  intellect  to  volition  and  aesthetic,  but  also  from 
aesthetic  to  intellect,  from  aesthetic  to  will,  and  from 
will  to  intellect.  He  knows  that  the  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness  of  God  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  that  all  created  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  are 
but  reflections  of  the  Divine  archetype. 

If,  however,  emotion  and  volition  are  ever  taken  as 
starting-points,  it  is  always  with  a  view  to  the  ulti- 
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mate  criterion :  the  rule  of  conduct  is  right  reason 
informed  by  the  will  of  God.  If  a  man  accepts  a 
proposition  because  it  is  beautiful  or  because  it  is 
good,  it  is  not  yet  a  permanent  light  to  him.  He 
must  also  accept  it  because  it  is  true.  He  must  use 
his  wits  as  well  as  his  sympathies. 

It  may  savour  of  platitude,  yet  we  dare  to  write  it 
down.  What  the  time-spirit  mostly  needs  is  a  little 
common  sense.  This  commodity  is  so  lacking  to  it 
that  the  master  purveyor  of  paradox  has  been  able 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  so  uncommon  as 
common  sense. 

Common  sense  is  the  power  of  the  intelligence  to 
see  first  principles.  First  principles  are  the  founda 
tion  and  starting-point  for  discursive  reasoning.  It 
were  therefore  fallacious  in  the  extreme  to  accept 
any  course  of  reasoning  which  seemed  to  deny  the 
validity  of  first  principles.  We  cannot  possibly 
think  clearly  if  we  begin  by  muddling  the  sources 
of  thought. 

If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  save  ourselves  from  mental 
suicide,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that  we  will  not 
be  tempted  from  our  platform  of  common  sense.  If 
leaders  of  modern  thought,  such  as  Kant  and  Bergson, 
come  and  tell  us  that  our  primary  intuitions  are  un 
reliable,  we  shall  reply  with  a  flat  contradiction.  If 
one  tells  us  that,  for  all  we  know,  the  noumenon  of  a 
Shakespeare  may  lie  beneath  the  phenomenon  of  a 
cow-heel,  we  shall  simply  say  that  we  know  better. 
If  the  other  tells  us  that  a  leg  of  mutton  never  is  a 
leg  of  mutton,  but  is  always  a  becoming  of  something 
else,  perhaps  a  symphonic  poem,  we  shall  beg  of  him 
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not  to  talk  nonsense.  The  elementary  dictates  of 
common  sense  are  beyond  all  argument.  Taking  our 
stand  on  these,  we  defy  the  whole  world,  be  it  French, 
American,  or  German. 

On  the  firm  ground  of  common  sense  we  are  able 
to  adopt  a  right  attitude  towards  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge  which  we  speak  of  as  science.  Com 
mon  sense  represents  the  judgment  of  the  orbis 
terrarum,  the  universal  consent  of  mankind.  Science 
represents  the  judgment  of  a  consensus  of  experts. 
Science  is  to  the  scientist  what  common  sense  is  to 
the  ordinary  individual.  If  an  isolated  thinker  pro 
pounds  some  far-reaching  theory,  and  that  theory 
fails  to  secure  a  favourable  collective  judgment  of 
the  experts,  it  cannot  be  counted  as  science. 

Using  our  common  sense,  then,  we  ordinary  folk 
accept  conclusions,  which  we  cannot  test  for  our 
selves,  only  when  they  are  supported  by  a  fairly 
unanimous  judgment  of  those  capable  of  making  the 
tests.  Using  our  common  sense,  we  decline  to  be 
moved  by  the  authority  of  a  mere  individual  scientist 
who  may  have  the  authority  of  a  score  of  scientists 
against  him.  We  decline,  for  instance,  to  take  as 
science  the  speculations  of  Professor  Schafer  on  the 
origin  of  life,  for  we  know  that  a  large  number  of 
scientists,  greater  than  he,  disagree  with  him  pro 
foundly.  Moreover,  common  sense  bids  us  to  beware 
of  the  tendency  to  swear  by  a  name,  lest  we  find  our 
selves  talking  about  something  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  How  many  people  there  are,  for  instance, 
who  delight  to  regard  Darwin,  or  William  James,  or 
Bergson,  as  a  prophet,  and  who  do  not  know  a  single 
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distinctive  doctrine  of  Darwin,  or  William  James,  or 
Bergson  ! 

Further,  common  sense  declares  that  the  acquisi 
tion  of  science,  or  even  a  knowledge  of  its  conclusions, 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  There  is  a  final  end  to  which 
all  tend,  even  as  there  is  a  first  beginning  from  which 
all  can  be  traced.  Now,  unless  a  man  knows  some 
thing  of  the  first  cause  and  last  end  of  the  sciences 
which  he  uses,  he  does  not  see  their  supreme  impor 
tance  to  his  life  and  destiny.  He  may  see  the  utility 
of  mathematics  in  enabling  him  to  pass  an  examina 
tion  and  to  earn  a  living.  But  whence  came  the 
mathematics,  and  to  what  purpose  must  he  live  ? 

This  power  of  following  out  the  processes  of  in 
telligence  to  their  ultimate  terms  is  the  power  which 
is  known  as  Wisdom.  It  implies  the  power  to  sum 
up  all  past  thoughts  and  to  make  shrewd  judgments 
with  regard  to  the  future.  The  wise  man  is  a  far- 
seeing  man.  Leaders  of  men  such  as  kings,  presi 
dents,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  are  supposed  to 
excel  in  wisdom.  He  excels  in  it  most  who  can  carry 
the  process  to  its  most  ultimate  terms.  But  everybody 
outside  a  lunatic  asylum  is  supposed  to  share  in  it. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  common  sense,  science, 
and  wisdom  only  in  their  natural  aspect.  But  since 
man  is  called  to  a  life  above  mere  nature,  it  is  fitting 
that  these  natural  qualities  of  mind  should  be  en 
riched  by  corresponding  special  gifts,  which  should 
enable  the  mind  to  perform  its  higher  functions. 
There  is  another  authority  in  the  world  besides  that 
of  human  evidence  and  human  judgment — namely, 
the  evidence  and  judgment  of  God. 
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Hence  we  find  that  amongst  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  there  are  three  which  correspond  with 
the  natural  qualities  of  common  sense,  science,  and 
wisdom.  They  are  given  in  order  to  enable  the  mind 
to  see  the  truths  of  the  spirit  world,  and  to  make  the 
service  of  God  a  reasonable  service. 

That  which  we  call  "understanding"  or  intellectus 
is  none  other  than  a  Divine  gift  of  common  sense. 
Isaias  foretold  it  as  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
kingdom  to  come.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Spirit 
would  ever  make  a  large  demand  on  common  sense. 
"  And  a  path  and  a  way  shall  be  there,  and  it  shall 
be  called  the  holy  way ;  the  unclean  shall  not  pass 
over  it,  and  this  shall  be  unto  you  a  straight  way,  so 
that  fools  shall  not  err  therein."*  If  a  new  ethic  is 
introduced,  or  a  so-called  higher  morality,  by  which 
the  old-fashioned  marriage  bond,  for  instance,  may 
be  set  at  nought,  then  the  divine  gift  of  common 
sense  will  assert  itself  and  call  things  by  their  proper 
names.  A  breach  of  the  sixth  or  ninth  command 
ment  does  not  cease  to  be  a  sin  because  some  people 
wear  sandals,  grow  long  hair,  eat  brown  bread,  and 
call  themselves  centres  of  the  higher  thought. 

It  is  a  violation  of  common  sense,  however,  to 
think  that  the  more  complicated  problems  of  the 
spiritual  life  can  be  solved  by  common  sense.  Com 
mon  sense  sees  only  first  principles,  obvious  truths. 
For  the  discernment  of  the  more  difficult  truths,  in 
order  to  see  their  interconnection,  whence  they  come 
and  whither  they  lead,  there  are  required  the  further 
gifts  of  science  and  wisdom.  As  in  the  natural  order 
*  Isa.  xxxv.  8. 
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science  deals  with  particular  branches  of  knowledge, 
whilst  wisdom  or  philosophy  co-ordinates  them  into 
one  whole  for  practical  purposes,  so  also  in  the  super 
natural  order  the  gift  of  science  enables  a  man  to 
form  judgments  concerning  things  to  be  believed 
and  to  be  done,  whilst  the  gift  of  wisdom  enables 
him  to  relate  all  to  their  first  cause  and  final  end- 

Thus  divinely  infused  science  may  be  said  to  have 
for  its  object  all  secondary  causes,  all  human  actions, 
all  created  things,  whilst  divinely  infused  wisdom 
had  for  its  object  the  Cause  of  all  other  causes,  the 
final  Result  of  all  other  results.  For  example,  by 
the  use  of  common  sense  we  recognize  what  good 
sanitation  is  and  what  a  fruitful  meditation  is  ;  by 
the  use  of  science  we  discern  the  immediate  causes 
of  good  sanitation  and  fruitful  meditation,  together 
with  the  relationship  between  the  two;  and  by  the 
use  of  wisdom  we  trace  the  causes  of  good  sanitation 
and  fruitful  meditation  back  to  their  primary  cause, 
which  is  God,  and  to  their  ultimate  destiny,  which  is 
His  glory. 

Nor  are  these  gifts  the  same  thing  as  theology. 
They  are  due  from  a  direct  experience  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  exist  in  every  soul  which  is  in  a  state 
of  grace.  They  are  incompatible  with  a  state  of 
sin.  Although  their  seat  is  in  the  intellect,  yet  they 
are  not  given  merely  for  the  sake  of  intelligence. 
They  are  given  for  the  sake  of  holiness,  in  order  that 
reason  may  minister  to  holiness,  in  order  that 
holiness  may  be  always  reasonable. 

Let  us  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  terms  and  nature 
of  the  challenge.  We  have  called  it  a  challenge 
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rather  than  an  invitation,  because  it  implies  a  venture. 
Yet  we  are  not  asking  for  a  blind  venture.  The 
evidence  justifying  it  is  not  such  as  to  exclude  all 
doubt,  but  only  such  as  to  exclude  prudent  doubt. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  no  venture,  and  conse 
quently  no  reward. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  challenge  and  the 
prudence  of  the  venture  may  be  gathered  from  the 
harmony  which  exists  between  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  and  the  discoveries,  or  rather  re-discoveries, 
of  modern  psychology.  The  revelation  of  Jesus 
declared  a  sovereignty  of  the  Spirit  over  the  whole 
universe,  nature  and  super-nature.  There  are  not 
two  Gods,  a  God  of  Nature  and  a  God  of  Grace,  at 
variance  with  each  other.  The  world  of  matter  and 
the  world  of  Spirit,  all  subordinated  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  One  God,  make  up  one  beautiful  and  har 
monious  cosmos.  Again,  the  mind  of  man,  made 
and  taught  under  the  same  sovereignty  of  the  same 
spirit,  constitutes  a  microcosmos.  The  spiritual, 
psychic,  and  physical  laws,  which  minister  to  its 
progress,  are  all  reflections  of  the  mind  of  the  one 
Spirit.  Nature  is  made  perfect  in  grace. 

But  it  is  precisely  the  unity  of  the  mind  which 
modern  psychology  insists  on  most.  Newman,  full 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Scotch  school  rather  than 
that  of  the  scholastics,  declares  for  an  illative 
sense  whose  ratiocination  and  judgment  shall  sum 
up  all  the  truth  known  by  the  individual,  be  it 
natural  or  revealed.  Indeed,  it  was  the  fashion  some 
time  ago  for  modern  writers  like  Mr.  Sully  to  sneer 
at  the  scholastic  theory,  as  if  it  meant  that  the 
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human  faculties  were  bound  together  like  a  bundle 
of  sticks.  But  a  deeper  study  of  St.  Thomas  and  his 
exploitation  by  the  neo-scholastics,  has  brought  about 
a  recognition  of  his  doctrine  of  the  complete  organic 
unity  of  the  human  ego. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  find  these 
principles  worked  out  in  further  detail.  Just  as  in 
the  natural  order  intellectual  gifts  are  given  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  happiness  or  well-being,  so  also 
in  the  supernatural  order  Jesus  assigned  a  special 
happiness  to  each  infused  intellectual  gift. 

To  the  gift  of  common  sense  there  corresponds 
the  happiness  of  clear  vision.  "  Blessed  are  the 
clean  oft  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  The  Divine 
gift  of  common  sense  tells  us  that  God,  being  a 
spirit,  cannot  adequately  be  represented  by  phan 
tasms  or  by  heretical  ideas.  This  same  common 
sense  tells  us  that  contradictory  religions  cannot 
all  be  true.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Spirit  must 
be  obeyed  when  it  speaks.  Thus  common  sense, 
making  the  venture  of  faith,  is  rewarded  with  a  dim 
vision  of  God  here,  and  a  clear  vision  of  Him  here 
after. 

To  the  gift  of  science  there  corresponds  the 
happiness  of  fighting  for  the  truth  and  of  the  satis 
faction  of  gaining  the  truth.  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn  (lugent,  luctus),  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 

In  the  acquisition  of  science,  especially  the 
science  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  battle  is  not  merely 
against  ignorance,  but  also  against  sin.  Whenever 
St.  Thomas  was  about  to  sit  down  to  study,  he  used 
to  offer  up  the  prayer,  "  Thou  who  art  called  the 
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true  fountain  of  light  and  the  primary  source  of  all 
wisdom,  deign  to  shed  on  the  darkness  of  my  intellect 
a  ray  of  Thy  brightness,  that  it  may  remove  from  me 
the  double  darkness  in  which  I  was  born — namely, 
sin  and  ignorance." 

Now,  in  the  theological  conflict  there  is  nothing 
more  mean  and  contemptible  than  the  trick  of 
imputing  bad  motives  to  those  who  differ  from  us. 
It  is  simply  vile  to  impute  sin  where,  for  all  we 
know,  there  may  be  only  ignorance.  Nevertheless 
all  seekers  after  truth  do  well  to  examine  their 
consciences.  Have  you  got  some  plan  of  sin 
before  you  ?  Are  you  fooling  with  some  occasion  of 
sin  ?  If  so,  then  you  are  not  in  a  fit  condition  to 
form  judgments  as  between  faith  and  science,  as 
between  Catholicism  and  Modernism,  as  between 
one  Church  and  another  Church.  Spiritual  things 
are  spiritually  discerned.  But  if  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  seek  first  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spirit, 
then  the  conflict  is  a  happy  one,  then  your  travails 
are  sustained  by  the  glory  of  the  cause,  then  you 
know  that  in  the  end  you  shall  be  comforted,  for  all 
those  psychic  harmonies,  which  you  wish  for  so 
keenly,  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

To  the  gift  of  wisdom  there  corresponds  the 
happiness  of  peace.  Wisdom  is  that  virtue  of  the 
intellect  by  which  it  puts  things  in  order.  The  wise 
man  is  he  who  knows  how  to  order  vast  complexities 
into  one  unity.  Peace  is  not  that  quietness  which 
is  brought  about  by  senseless  force.  Peace  is  the 
tranquillity  of  order.  And  this  is  the  happiness 
which  follows  on  the  gift  of  wisdom.  "  Blessed  are 

17 
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the  peace-makers  :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  sons  of 
God."  In  them  the  passions  have  been  reduced  to 
order  under  the  dominion  of  intelligence.  In  them 
the  natural  faculties  have  been  subordinated  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Spirit.  They  have  been  made 
conformable  to  the  image  of  His  Son.  "  Theirs  is 
not  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
flesh  is  death,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  spirit  is  life  and 
peace." 

We  ask  the  time-spirit  again :  "  Do  you  wish  to 
make  common  sense  the  basis  of  your  operations  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  follow  a  strictly  scientific  method, 
treating  man  as  he  is  known  to  history  ?  Do  you 
wish  to  act  according  to  the  highest  wisdom  ? — that 
is,  will  you  probe  into  the  causes  of  causes,  and  take 
into  account  the  Cause  of  all  other  causes :  will  you 
consider  the  effects  of  effects,  and  look  forward  to 
the  final  effect  of  them  all  ?" 

First,  then,  put  your  economics  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Spirit.  Remember  that  your 
workmen  are  not  your  goods  and  chattels,  but,  like 
you,  are  sons  of  God  and  your  brethren.  Eighteen 
shillings  a  week  is  not  a  living  wage.  Some  of  our 
latest  students  will  tell  you  that  if  you  give  your 
workmen  more  wages  you  will  get  more  work  out  of 
them,  and  that  from  the  mammon  point  of  view  you 
are  making  a  good  investment.  But  if  you  take  that 
as  your  primary  motive  you  will  have  missed  the 
whole  point  of  the  Divine  economics.  You  must 
seek  first  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spirit  and  the  dignity 
of  the  sons  of  God.  And  you  must  wait  for  the 
result  as  it  is  distributed  by  the  same  Spirit.  Re- 
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member  the  Kingdom  is  eschatological  as  well  as 
imminent.  You  only  get  part  of  your  reward  now 
and  part  of  it  later  on. 

Secondly,  put  your  family  and  social  life  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  happens  to 
have  chosen  the  family  as  the  foundation  of  the 
social  organism.  Whenever,  therefore,  proposals  are 
made  purporting  to  improve  the  race  by  changing 
the  conditions  of  the  marriage  state,  always  examine 
them  in  their  social  as  well  as  their  individual  aspect, 
in  their  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  in  their 
physical  aspect,  in  their  eternal  as  well  as  in  their 
temporal  aspect.  In  nearly  all  the  reforms  suggested 
by  eugenists,  and  those  who  would  facilitate  divorce, 
there  is  some  apparently  good  reason.  But  that 
show  of  reason  is  only  obtained  by  fixing  the  atten 
tion  on  the  material  rather  than  the  spiritual,  on  the 
individual  or  on  favoured  sections  of  the  community 
rather  than  on  the  whole  social  organism,  on  a  very 
limited  period  of  time  rather  than  on  all  time  and  all 
eternity.  And  the  result  is  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
material,  the  individual,  and  the  temporal  well-being 
suffers.  The  sovereignty  of  the  eternal  all-loving 
Spirit  must  be  counted  with  first,  and  then  the 
measure  of  material  and  spiritual  happiness  will  be 
breathed  forth  by  Him  according  to  His  all-knowing 
wisdom. 

Thirdly,  put  your  fine  arts  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Spirit.  They  pertain  more  to  the  Spirit  than 
the  useful  arts  do.  They  are  of  their  very  nature 
free.  They  are  the  expression  of  the  human  spirit 
that  has  freed  itself  from  certain  of  the  determina- 
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tions  and  limitations  of  the  flesh.  There  are  two 
chief  reasons  why  the  artist  should  make  the  quest 
of  this  sovereignty  his  leading  motive.  The  power 
of  self-control  which  it  gives  to  him  enlarges  and 
strengthens  his  craftsmanship.  The  ideal  which  it 
gives  to  him  widens  his  field  of  vision  and  multiplies 
his  sources  of  inspiration. 

The  time-spirit,  however,  moving  through  the  fine 
arts,  seems  to  be  bent  only  on  the  quest  of  formless 
ness.  Now,  the  formless  can  never  be  beautiful. 
And  that  is  why  our  age  is  so  sterile  in  poetry,  in 
music,  in  drama,  in  painting,  in  sculpture.  It  has 
turned  its  face  away  from  the  Archetype  of  all  beauti 
ful  forms.  It  has  cut  itself  off  from  the  source  of 
liberal  inspiration.  We  venture  to  say  plainly  to  it : 
If  you  are  tired  of  the  old  forms  which  are  in  our 
museums  and  galleries  and  libraries,  if  you  want  new 
forms  which  shall  please  you  as  much,  and  perhaps 
more  than  the  old  ones  have  done,  go  and  look  for 
them  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit.  That  is  the 
treasure-house  of  old  things  and  new.  Have  a  little 
common  sense.  Use  your  wits.  Cease  to  be 
dragged  and  shoved  and  hustled  by  your  impulses. 

Fourthly,  put  your  philosophy  under  the  sover 
eignty  of  the  Spirit.  But,  you  will  ask,  is  not  that 
a  begging  of  the  question  ?  It  is  a  semblance  of 
it  certainly,  but  only  a  semblance.  St.  Augustine 
masters  the  subtlety  of  the  situation  when  he  writes : 
"  I  could  not  have  sought  Thee  unless  I  had  already 
found  Thee."  We  have  granted  that  the  quest  is 
towards  a  prudent  venture,  not  towards  a  blatant 
certainty.  Moreover,  whilst  this  is  only  a  seeming 
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begging  of  the  question,  the  other  alternative  is  a 
real  one.  If  you  take  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
overruling  Spirit,  if  you  take  for  granted  that  there 
is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  spirit  in  man,  and  that  what 
we  call  thought  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  sensation, 
then  you  have  not  only  failed  to  make  the  venture, 
but  you  have  also  hopelessly  begged  the  question. 
Let  us  say  it  again :  Our  challenge  is  to  a  venture. 

Fifthly,  put  your  theology  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Spirit.  You  seek  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  immanence.  But  you  will  not  find  it 
unless  you  first  seek  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  transcendence.  Either  you  follow  Spinoza, 
holding  that  God  and  nature  are  identical,  or  you 
follow  Hegel,  holding  that  nature  is  a  mode  of  God's 
being,  a  necessary  phase  of  His  self-realization. 

But  neither  of  these  forms  of  immanence  satisfies 
the  demands  of  wisdom,  science,  or  common  sense, 
for  neither  admits  a  doctrine  of  real  transcendence. 
God's  immanence  must  be  transcendent,  and  His 
transcendence  must  be  immanent.  They  are  attri 
butes,  the  distinction  of  which  exists  only  in  our 
minds,  not  in  God. 

Ask  yourself  in  your  pragmatic  way  what  ought  to 
be  the  pragmatic  value  of  the  Divine  immanence. 
You  must  admit  that  it  is  to  explain  to  us,  in  some 
manner,  the  sweet  accessibility  of  God  to  the  human 
soul.  Now  examine  your  conscience  and  ask  your 
self  what  has  the  pragmatic  value  of  your  doctrine  of 
immanence  become.  You  must  admit  that  it  has 
been  to  exalt  man  to  the  level  of  a  divinity,  to  make 
him  a  law  unto  himself,  to  inflate  him  with  a  sense 
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of    absolute    independence    and    absolute    self-per 
fectibility. 

No.  Before  you  can  properly  appreciate  the  prag 
matic  value  of  true  immanence  you  must  understand 
something  of  the  pragmatic  value  of  true  transcend 
ence.  It  is  to  explain  to  us  the  absolute  indepen 
dence  of  God,  and  our  absolute  dependence  on  Him. 
It  is  His  sovereignty,  both  in  the  order  of  being  and 
in  the  order  of  thought,  which  comes  first.  Seek 
you  first  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  then  your  true 
dignity  and  happiness  will  be  added  unto  you. 
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